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pickling or preserving. . . . In flour, too, you 
want different types for different purposes 
—and you can get precisely the right flour for 
every need from Pillsbury. With Pillsbury as 
your source of supply, you can have year- 
round confidence in all the flours you use, - 
for every flour in Pillsbury’s line is milled under 
strict laboratory supervision to assure top- 
notch performance in your shop. 


PILLSBURY'S BaxEke 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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SB. A., 


10c 
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You Need these 
Advantages of 


MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 







2. 
















a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 





distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 


wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
* and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. » Chicago, Ill. » Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto « Valleyfield 
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You can 
do it better... 
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if you take 





your time! 
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THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as up_2ozeewith air all during the storage interval 
your last order. again before packing. 
We can always attain this unifory MERGENCY ar time, temperature and aeration during 
mill for storage rather than fo E _suspende’ — stout Idd up to Bin-aged flour... the flour 
Working against the “cushion” romes to you fully aged, ready for use 
50,000 cwt. storage plant, we ca he spot. 

j time to reach absolute accuracy in Switch to BIN-AGED*. 

lif. — > 

; ATKINSON = MILLING CO. 


* Registered trade mark MINNEAPOLITS, MINNESOTA 
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ASK A HERMIT ABOUT A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD? 


A hermit shuns people—retires to seclusion. 
He'd be a poor person to ask about a trip 
around the world. You'd better ask someone 


By the same token, a manufacturer making all 


Baltimore * Boston « Brooklyn * Buffalo 
Charlotte *« Chicago * Denver « Detroit 
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types of bags can obviously give you unbiased 


deesugtece 


advice about the best bag for your use. 


Since Bemis makes high quality bags of all 
types, we're in a position to give you good un- 
biased service. Call your Bemis representative. 


New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando ¢ Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. © St. Lovis ¢ Salina 
7 Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle 
Wichita * Wilmington, California 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
CONAN G 





Your Quality Qriend vr 


Yes, Kelly’s Famous means Quality ... superior flour for the production of superior bread. Every 
baker who is striving to lead his market with a top quality loaf will find Kelly’s Famous a help- 


ful friend in achieving that goal. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER .... shore poten 
*GOLD COIN ......... standard Patent 
*CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*PURE SILVER |... tency First cee 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «-:.. — 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY | 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA x > 
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Since 1873 





“Master Milled” for 


Master Bakers... 
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GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA! 


O hold those customers who turned 

to baked goods during wartime 
shortage days, your major inducement 
is high quality. You can keep these new 
won friends by giving them the best in 
tasty, nourishing bread. 


There is no better help toward that goal 
than ISMERTA in your doughs. For 
ISMERTA will give you the smooth, 
white, velvety texture so desired by to- 
day’s bread buyers. 


With ISMERTA you are sure of uni- 

form high flour quality. It is milled by 

master craftsmen who know how to 

get the best out of selected wheats, 

chosen for their better baking 
qualities. 


THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING Co. ° 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Huge Second Quarter Exports Planned 
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World Conference 
to Negotiate Wheat 
Pact Recommended 


Washington, D. C.—The Interna- 
tional Wheat Council has recommend- 
ed that the United States govern- 
ment arrange for an international 
conference in London on March 6 to 
negotiate an international wheat 
agreement. 

At meetings held here during the 
past two weeks the council prepared 
a memorandum on the _ proposed 
agreement and adopted it as the an- 
notated agenda for the conference. 
The proposals were not made public. 

If the conference is convened, it 
will culminate the long-sought ob- 
jective of the council, which was 
formed in 1942 with the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia and Argentina as partici- 
pating nations. i 

Last year, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Denmark, France, India, Italy and 
The Netherlands, all wheat deficit na- 
tions, joined the council and will take 
part in the London discussions. 

Under the original proposal, the 
world wheat market was divided be- 
tween the four major producing 
countries, with Canada getting the 


bulk of the business and the United 
States the smallest share. Specific 
percentages allotted at that time 
were: Canada 40, Argentina 25, Aus- 
tralia 19 and the United States 16. . 

Since then, the United States has 
come to the front in furnishing sup- 
plies to ease ‘the world food short- 
ages, and its production should gain 
it a substantial increase in postwar 
markets, according to both govern- 
ment officials and commercial grain 
authorities. 
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CONWAY GROUP TO EXPEDITE 
1,500,000 TONS EACH MONTH 


Big Program Follows Record March Goals — 5,500,000 
Sacks Flour Set for Each of Three Months— 
Emphasis at Gulf and Pacific Ports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Cuban Imports 1,726,424 Sacks 


Havana, Cuba.—Boosted by heavy unloadings in November and Decem- 
ber, Cuban imports of United States flour for 1946 reached a total of 1,726,- 
424 200-lb sacks, for the second largest yearly volume since 1940, according 
to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. The December imports amounted 


to 298,839 200-lb sacks. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 








1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

January .......... 93,915 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 
February .......-. 167,362 161,348 131,517 249,660 248,140 161,096 
March .......e+-- 53,009 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 
APFil ceccccccoeee 104,394 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 
May ..ccccccccees 109,901 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 
TUNE .cccccecccece 68,571 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 
TUlY coccccccccece 85,298 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,636 133,782 
August ........0e 63,397 160,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 145,694 
September ........ 82,989 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 30,933 
October .......e+. 109,665 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 
November .......- 80,379 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 
December ........ 138,764 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 

Totals ....... 1,157,644 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 





British Ideas on Prices Delay 
Bookings on New March Quotas 


A March flour allocation of around 
250,000 sacks of flour for the British 
and 90,000 sacks for Hungary, the lat- 
ter to be purchased by the Red Cross, 
is the current feature of the export 
market. The British were receiving 
tenders early this week. 

First offers made to the British 
this week brought counter bids con- 
siderably lower, with the importers 
in that country seeking to purchase 


straight grade flour on a basis of © 


$5.86, sacked, New York, which was 
considerably out of line with millers’ 
ideas, particularly in view of the 
sharp wheat market advance. Nor- 
wegian importers asked for bids for 
March shipment this week, indicating 
that the government monopoly was 
in the market to purchase. The 
March allocation announced by the 
USDA represented only a third of the 


first quarter total, so evidently the 
Norwegian buying was not completed 
on the first go-around. 

Reports from Brazil indicate a 
congestion of shipping at the ports 
of Rio and Santos, with difficulty in 
unloading cargo without considerable 
delay. 

Latin American trade consisted 
mostly of small lots in the range of 
500 to 2,500 sacks widely scattered 
as to destination. Most mills are 
practically fully booked on their ex- 
port trade for the next two months 
and some beyond that and there is 
little or no shipping space available 
for many of the major ports for 
these positions anyway. These fac- 
tors, combined with recent substan- 
tial arrivals of flour in most Latin 
American countries has tended to re- 
duce business sharply below the level 
of a few weeks ago. 





PMA Gets 200,000 Sacks Flour 
After Raising Its Price 15¢ 


Washington, D. C.—The Production and Marketing Administration ear- 
ly this week advanced its flour buying prices 15c sack and reported purchases 
of 200,000 sacks on Feb. 3. The new levels are $5:95 New York for Feb- 
ruary-March delivery and $5.80 New York for April. Prices at the gulf are 
20c sack below the New York basis. It was reported that a substantial part 
of the flour purchased was sold by spring wheat mills. 

Prior to the advance, the PMA had been securing very little flour, since 
marked upturns in cash wheat, particularly in the Southwest, had thrown 
the agency’s bids far out of line. The new levels are not considered entire- 
ly satisfactory-for-many mills, but some plants which had reserved part of 
their capacity for Cuban business that has not yet developed were willing 
to book in order to assure running time. 


No change has occurred in the 
Cuban situation, and the best guess 
that can now be made is that buy- 
ing will not start before the middle 
of February, although it could happen 
any day if the point of dispute be- 
tween the Cuban government and the 
Havana importers is settled. The is- 
sue involves the timing and method 
of payment of the island govern- 
ment’s flour subsidy. 

Meawhile, it is reported that there 
have been some small sales made to 
importers at points outside Havana 
and Santiago de Cuba, but the book- 
ings were taken subject to the final 
subsidy approval and shipments have 
not been made. The larger importers 
appear adamant in their intention to 
secure more definite terms of pay- 
ment from the government and what- 
ever is decided there will apply to 
all importers. 

Indications that fhe Department 
of Agriculture has set a flour export 
goal of 5,600,000 sacks monthly for 
the period from April to June, sug- 
gest that USDA expects~ slightly 
smaller exports in those months 
than in the first quarter when month- 
ly allocations were in excess of 6,- 
000,000 sacks. However, since the 
figures are not broken down by des- 
tinations, their significance cannot be 
studied. The difference may present 
a USDA estimate of shipments to the 
general license area smaller than 
those in the first quarter (shipments 
which anyway are not under license 
control), or the difference may. rep- 
resent less buying by the PMA. be- 
cause of a reduction in UNRRA re- 
sponsibilities. 


Washington, D. C.—Aiming at a 
monthly export goal of grains and 
flour of 1,500,000 tons, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
transmitted preliminary instructions 
to the Conway committee and the 
Office of Defense Transportation to 
prepare transportation and shipping 
facilities to move the following quan- 
tities of flour and grains for the 
second quarter of this calendar year: 
Wheat — April 21,900,000 bus, May 
30,000,000 bus, June 30,000,000 bus; 
Corn—April 18,600,000 bus, May 9,- 
500,000 bus, June 10,000,000 bus. In 
addition, in each of these months it 
is planned to move 350,000 long tons 
(equal to 5,500,000 sacks) of flour, 
each of which represents approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 bus of wheat, into 
the export field. 

Grain sorghums, oats and barley 
exports for the second quarter are 
scheduled on the following basis: 

Grain sorghums—April 34,000 long 
tons, May 17,000 long tons; barley— 
April 24,000 long tons, June 16,000 
long tons; oats—May 37,500 long 
tons, June 45,000 long tons. 


Figures Seen as Maximum 

With the revelation of these fig- 
ures, it was also stated that they 
probably will represent the maxi- 
mum amounts to be exported in this 
period on the basis of current de- 
mand factors and that the second 
quarter formal allocation announce- 
ment will be somewhat lower than 
these figures. However, the govern- 
ment is expected to gear its pro- 
curement to these levels and unallo- 
cated quantities will be held as a 
reserve for contingencies which may 
arise. 

As in the first quarter, detailed 
monthly allocations will be  an- 
nounced which will represent refine- 
ments within the quarterly alloca- 
tion structure. 

At the same time it has been 
learned that Gulf and Pacific coast 
ports will be used at the maximum 
of their shipping facilities and for 
the immediate future Atlantic ports 
will move the residual cargoes. It 
is expected that the Production and 
Marketing Administration will have 
accumulated considerable spring 
wheat in the Northwest to move 
with the opening of inland navigation, 
at which time the port of Albany 
facilities will enter as a big factor 
in the export movement. 


No Private Trade Decision 

It is asserted that PMA grain pro- 
curement for Gulf and Pacific coast 
ports for the balance of this crop 
year has already been completed ex- 
cept. for the buying of approximate- 
ly an additional six weeks’ shipping 
program. . Procurement. of spring 
wheat. in the Northwest-has not yet 
been. undertaken.. Private trade ‘in- 

{Continued on page 89) 
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Flour Promotion Procedure Is Set Up 





MILLERS’ LONG-RANGE POLICY 
GROUP TO EMPLOY DIRECTOR 


Organization Meeting in Chicago Forms Management 
Committee to Take Active Charge of Campaign — J. 
Walter Thompson Co. Engaged as Advertising Agent 


Chicago, Ill.—The Long-Range Pro- 
gram Committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, charged with car- 
rying out the industry’s two-year, 
$2,500,000 flour promotion enterprise, 
set up its procedures at an organ- 
ization meeting held here in the Un- 
ion League Club oh Jan. 29. 

The J. Walter Thompson Co. was ap- 
pointed as advertising agent for a pe- 
riod of one year, and employment of 
a program director, with staff limit- 
ed at first to a secretary, was author- 
ized. 

Management Committee 


A management committee was 
named to direct the campaign. Head- 
ing this committee will be J. C. 
Beaven, chairman of the Long-Range 
Planning Committee. The __ initial 
members, appointed by Mr. Beaven, 
are Howard W. Files, Samuel C. 
Gale, J. A. Willis, Jr.. V. H. Engle- 
hard and Fred W. Lake. 


Assessment Rate .8c 


An assessment rate of .8c per 
ewt. of the 1945 domestic flour pro- 
duction of each subscriber to the 
fund was established. 

The name and facilities of the 
Wheat Flour Institute will be used 
for educational and consumer activi- 
ties, if the over-all committee’s rec- 
ommendations to this effect are ap- 
proved by the executive committee of 
the federation. 


Plans and Policies 


The long-range committee is to 
function as an over-all planning and 
policy committee, with subcommit- 
tees, appointed by the chairman, to 
guide and advise the various lines of 


activity. Chairmen of these subcom- 
mittees will comprise the manage- 
ment group. The complete personnel 
of the five’ subcommittees already 
named is as follows: 

Research—Howard W. Files, chair- 
man; J. A. Porter, J. H. Weaver. 

Advertising (including theme and 
media)—-Samuel C. Gale, chairman; 
V. H. Engelhard, J. C. Mitchell. 

Publicity and public relations—J. 
A. Willis, Jr., chairman; John J. 
Vanier, R. R. Winters. 

Members’ service — V. H. Engel- 
hard, chairman; E. H. Leonard, Ker- 
mit P. Schaefer. 

Co-operation with allied industries 
—Fred W. Lake, chairman; Malcolm 
W. Fuhrer, W. R. Heegaard. 

The research and advertising com- 
mittees will meet in Kansas City 
Feb. 12. 

Campaign Preview 


Upon calling the meeting to order, 
Mr. Beaven emphasized the impor- 
tant responsibility of the committee 
in administering the fund pledged by 
the industry for the purpose of pro- 
moting increased use of its products. 
He then called upon the various 
members of the committee to state 
their ideas as to what should be done 
and how it should be done. This dis- 
cussion covered a wide range, and the 
members found common ground in 
their belief that any real effort to 
prevent further decline in flour con- 
sumption and to bring about an in- 
creased use of flour is an industry 
undertaking, that careful study of 
the problem and sound planning are 
essential, that any program must be 
applicable to all uses for flour, that 
competent personnel must be em- 
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ployed to manage the program, that 
action as quickly as possible but con- 
sistent with sound preparation is de- 
sirable, .and that the high standing 
of Wheat Flour Institute in the edu- 
cational field should be utilized for 
the new program. 

In setting up its own organization, 
the committee agreed to recommend 
to the federation’s executive commit- 
tee that the program be carried on as 
a division of the MNF. The manage- 
ment committee is to act as a budget 
committee, the budget to be approved 
by the over-all committee before be- 
coming effective, and no expendi- 
tures or commitments are to be 
made except as provided in the 
budget. 

Those Present 

All members of the long-range 
committee were present at the or- 
ganization meeting, as follows: 

J. C. Beaven, chairman, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; V. H. Engel- 
hard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky; H. W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. W. 
Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind; S. C. Gale, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. R. 
Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Minneapolis; F. W. Lake, Colorado’ 


Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo; 
E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash; J. C. 
Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas, Texas; J. A. Porter, Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
Kermit P. Schaefer, Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla; John 
J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas; J. H. Weaver, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo; 
R. R. Winters, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


For the Public Ear 


In his first press release on the 
subject of the millers’ promotion 
program, Mr. Beaven said that full- 
color advertisements soon will reach 
the public with messages that en- 
riched wheat flour provides the ‘“‘mod- 
ern food for modern living” and 


stressing the nutritional and health 
values, taste qualities and diet bal- 
ances to be derived from bread prod- 
ucts. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BENJAMIN PRICE NAMED 
HEAD OF PHILADELPHIA 
DISTRIBUTORS’ GROUP 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Benjamin Price 
was elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors to succeed James R. Affleck. Mir. 
Affleck was named to replace S. Gart- 
land Horan as national executive 
committee representative. 

Other officers elected are Moris 





Kutner, vice president; Samuel 33. 
Millensen, secretary, and Samuel 
Regalbuto, treasurer. On the board 


of directors are Mr. Affleck, R. < 
Wood, Joseph L. Carroll, Harry Bron- 
stein, Sol Silver and Harry Brown 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. OLIVER WRIGHT & CO. 
WILL RESUME BUSINESS 


Menomonie, Wis.—With the liqui- 
dation of the Wisconsin Milling “o. 
almost completed, announcement /as 
been made that business will be ‘e- 
sumed after March 1 under the nae 
of E. Oliver Wright & Co., with 
Oliver Wright as manager. 

There will be very little change in 
the conduct and management of ‘he 
business and all inquiries will be giv- 
en immediate attention, Mr. Wricht 
announced. The company will «ct 
as millers’ agent and will purchise 
flour to be marketed under its own 
brands. It will also handle all types 
of mill feed. 

He pointed out that during ‘he 
liquidation of the old company ‘he 
impression has been gained by the 
trade that he has retired from the 
flour business. “I wish to correct 
that impression by stating tha! I 
will continue in the flour, feed and 
grain business as a jobber and bro- 
ker,” he said. 








MEMBERS of the FLOUR PROMOTION MANAGEMENT GROUP 


J. C. Beaven 


Fred W. Lake 


Samuel C. Gale 





Howard W. Files 
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Wheat Parity Price 
Jan. 15 Gains 2c 


to Hit $1.90 Level 


Washington, D. C.—Higher parity 
prices for farm products for Jan. 15 
as compared with a month earlier 
came as a surprise to the trade, since 
expectations had been for a leveling 
off if not a decline in parity rates in 
view of recent material shrinkage in 
prices for feedstuffs and some other 
goods. The new rates are the high- 
est on record. 

On the basis of 90% of Jan. 15 
parity, the 1947 wheat crop loan rate 
would be $1.71 bu on the farm, equiv- 
alent to around $1.83@1.84 .Kansas 
City and $1.92@1.94 Chicago. 

The index of prices, taxes and inter- 
‘st charges paid by farmers increased 
two points to 215, a new record 
1igh, and the index of prices received 
by farmers fell four points to 260 on 
Jan. 15. Despite the decline, the in- 
dex of producer prices was 54 points 
higher than a year ago, but 13% be- 
iow the record high of last October. 
"he parity index of prices paid, in- 
terest and taxes of producers, while 
at a record high, is expected to start 
downward soon, according to govern- 
ment officials. : 

Livestock and livestock products 
iveraged 281% of their 1910-14 aver- 
age level, down 13 points from a 
month ago, and the all-crop price 
index rose four points in the month 
to 236% of the base period average. 

Midmonth parity for major com- 


modities, with comparisons, follow 
(per bu unless otherwise specified) : 
Jan. 15, Dec. 15, Jan. 15, 
1947 1946 1946 
WHORE svseusveses $ 1.90 $ 1.88 $ 1.56 
iy errrr ere eee 1.38 1.37 1.14 
tae eee eee bao -858 .85 706 
RYE issssecossece 1.55 1.53 1.27 
Batigy dsass. 058% 1.33 1.32 1.10 
Gr. sorghums, cwt 2.60 2.58 2.14 
Cottam; 30 <iswecs 2666 .2641 2195 
Hoge; GWE ss.csces 15.60. 15.50 12.90 
Hess; GOS siceces -48 554 .389 
POULRIONN: 5.6:54.664-6% 1.59 1.58 1.29 
Cottonseed, ton .. 48.50 48.00 39.90 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO MILLING 
EARNINGS ANNOUNCED 


—<>— 
Earnings Statement for 12 Months 
Ended Nov. 30, 1946, Shows Net 
Income of $2,198,290 


Denver, Colo.—Fred W. Lake, 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., has announced that 
directors of the company, at a meet- 
ing held Jan. 31, declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75c per 
share on the company’s outstanding 
$3 cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, and a dividend of 20c per 
share on the company’s outstanding 
common stock. Both dividends are 
payable March 1, 1947, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
Feb, 15, 1947. 

In compliance with an agreement 
with underwriters pertaining to the 
public offering in September, 1945, 
of outstanding shares of common 
stock, the company has released an 
earnings statement for the 12 months 
ended Nov. 30, 1946-(which is not a 
fiscal year), showing for the 12 
months’ period, gross sales and other 
operating income of $74,970,718, con- 
solidated operating profit of $5,465,- 
‘86, and consolidated net income of 
$2,198,290. The latter amount is 
after interest, taxes and _ other 
charges, and a deduction of $500,000 
for contingencies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MARKETING BILL COULD DENY 
CERTAIN GRAINS TO MILLERS 


HR-452 Would Bring All Farm Commodities Under AAA 
Marketing Agreements—Processors Have Little 
Say in Drafting the Agreements 


Mr. Lake announced that for the 
six months of the current fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30, 1946, the company 
reports consolidated operating profits, 
subject to year-end adjustments, of 
$3,148,816 and consolidated net in- 
come after interest, taxes, other 
charges, and a deduction of $150,- 
000 for contingencies, of $1,625,338 
as compared with $1,117,099 consoli- 
dated operating profit and $370,873 
consolidated net income for the six 
months ended Nov. 30, 1945. 

Mr. Lake noted that as of the close 
of business Jan, 29, 1947, there were 
outstanding 58,464 shares of the com- 
pany’s $3 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock and 341,990 shares of 
common stock. 

Mr. Lake announced further that 
the directors of the company had de- 
termined to withdraw the registra- 
tion statement the company filed with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on Aug. 20, 1946, covering a 
proposed issue of 70,000 shares of a 
new cumulative convertible preferred 
stock. Mr. Lake stated that the 
company has no present plans for a 
public offering of any securities of 
the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING 
ADDITION UNDER WAY 


Moundridge, Kansas.—Construction 
is under way on a new three-story 
addition to the Moundridge (Kansas) 
Milling Co. The addition will house 
laboratory research offices, the sales 
research department and sales pro- 
motion and mailing quarters. The 
building will stand between the pres- 
ent office structure and the new 
warehouse addition. 











WHEAT WINNERS — Miss Guyla 
Stelle, Minatare, Neb., chosen Ne- 
braska wheat aueen, is pictured with 
Arthur Weinhold, whose sample of 
Cheyenne winter wheat won first 
place in the annual Nebraska Wheat 
Show held at Alliance. The wheat 
tested 63.5 lbs. Of the 15 samples 
in the contest that were given prizes, 
seven were of the Cheyenne variety, 
three Nebred, two Pawnee, two Co- 
manche and one Turkey. Harry 
R. Clark, chief inspector for the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, judged the 
exhibits. Presentation of Miss Stelle 
was a special feature of the show 
arranged by the Alliance Chamber of 
Commerce. She was chosen from a 
group of candidates nominated by 
civic organizations in seven western 
Nebraska communities. The Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Associa- 
tion and the Omaha Grain Exchange 
co-operated with other agricultural 
and civic organizations in arranging 
the show. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 


Washington, D. C.—Flour millers 
and other processors of grains such as 
feed manufacturers and cereal man- 
ufacturers, will find cause for alarm 
in the provisions of an amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(HR-452), which will bring all agri- 
cultural commodities under the po- 
tential coverage of marketing agree- 
ment procedure, observers here noted 
last week when the House Agricul- 
tural Committee opened hearings on 
this measure. 


Testimony Invited 


Congressman Hope said that he 
would welcome the appearance of 
processors and trade organization 


“representatives before the House ag- 


riculture committee to express the 
views of industry. He disclaimed any 
intention to rush the bill through 
Congress and said that he considered 
it a very important piece of legisla- 
tion. He expressed concern over the 
present method through which mar- 
keting agreements function in that 
they are only operative when prices 
of farm products are selling below 
parity. He stated that he believed 
that this ban should be removed so 
that the co-operative efforts of the 
farmers to improve marketing condi- 
tions could be continued regardless 
of the parity level. 


Grains Would Be Included 


Under the provisions of this amend- 
ment wheat, corn, oats, barley, hops 
and other feed and food commodities 
and wool could be brought under 
marketing agreement procedure 
through which producers and han- 
dlers by favorable referendum could 
limit the quantity, grade and quality 
of any of these crops moving to mar- 
kets. This implies that by concerted 
action on the part of farm produc- 
ers, millers and feed manufacturers 
could be denied the opportunity to ob- 
tain certain grades or quantities of a 
farm commodity which might be an 
important ingredient in their prod- 
ucts. 

The consideration of the amend- 
ment at the current hearings appears 
to be a development of pressure from 
citrus producers, whose marketings of 
the fresh product have been to a de- 
gree unfavorably influenced by the 
activity of canners. Witnesses from 
the Florida producing area appeared 
before the House agricultural com- 
mittee advocating the adoption of 
the Hope amendment whereby proc- 
essors of citrus products would be 
subject to marketing agreement con- 
trol. 

Heretofore only certain processors 
of farm commodities were subject to 
marketing controls concerning com- 
modities which have been previously 
covered by the AAA marketing agree- 
ment feature. The new amendment 
brings all farm commodities under 
the coverage of the marketing agree- 
ment provisions of the AAA, but it 
must be carefully noted that process- 
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ors do not have a voice in the actual 
drafting of marketing agreements, 
except in so far as they may offer 
testimony at public hearings. 

The amendment was introduced by 
Representative Clifford Hope of Kan- 
sas and is said to represent the views 
of the farm organizations. USDA 
officials disavowed sponsorship. In 
the last session of Congress, a similar 
bill was offered by the then House 
agriculture committee chairman, 
John Flanagan, Jr., of Virginia. In 
that session, the bill passed the 
House, but no action was taken in 
the Senate. 


USDA officials, commenting on the 
aspects of the measure, cited the fact 
that marketing agreements have not 
always been imposed, although the 
legal authority existed. They also 
pointed out that processors had an 
opportunity to be heard in public 
hearings, which in short means that 
the amendment does not bar free 
speech, but the fact appears to re- 
main that processors do not have a 
voice in the drafting of marketing 
agreements. 

Congressman Hope stated that he 
doubted that such national crops as 
wheat and corn and oats would ever 
be subject to marketing agreements, 
due to the administrative difficulties 
and the wide national influences which 
governed the cultivation and mar- 
keting of these crops. Yet it is 
seen that the power is given to the 
government to promote marketing 
agreements on these crops and con- 
sidering the caprice exhibited by pub- 
lic officials in the past there is no 
way of telling at what time some 
idealistic, but misguided, public offi- 
cial might embark on such a venture. 

In what ways the potential mar- 
keting agreements might work to the 
disadvantage of the processing indus- 
tries is not precisely clear, but, for 
example in the case of oats, a mar- 
keting agreement could possibly pro- 
hibit the marketing of certain low 
grades of oats and require that only 
top qualities go to market. In that 
respect certain feed manufacturers 
would be denied access to an ingre- 
dient which while not harmful in a 
feed formula would not grade up to 
standards set by the marketing agree- 
ment. Each processor can probably 
construe the application of the pow- 
ers of this proposed amendment to 
determine how it might affect his 
business. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING CO. REPORTS 
PROFIT FIGURES FOR 1946 


New York, N. Y.—The consolidated 
net profit of the Ward Baking Co. for 
the 52 weeks ended Dec. 28, 1946, 
was $3,642,737.89 after depreciation 
and after provision of $2,300,000 for 
federal income taxes and $346,234.02 
for interest on the 25-year 5%% 
debentures, according to a company 
announcement. This is at the rate of 
$4.58 per share of common stock, the 
announcement said. 
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Continued World Food Shortage Seen 





IEFC PREDICTS SERIOUS LACK 
OF GRAIN UNTIL 1947 HARVEST 


—<>——. 
Stated Grain Requirements Exceed Available Supplies by 
14,000,000 Tons, Report States; Production Levels Fall 
Below Expectations in Canada and Australia 


Washington, D. C.—Predicting very 
difficult days still ahead, the Interna- 
tional. Emergency.Food Council at its 
third. meeting Jan. 30 reported that 
serious shortages -of grains through- 
out, the world will exist until the 
1947 harvest. 

Stated requirements of grains, ex- 
cept rice, total 38,000,000 tons while 
available supplies are about 24,000,- 
000 tons, Dennis A. FitzGerald, secre- 
tary-general of the council declared. 
The total today contains less wheat, 
17,000,000 tons as compared to 20,- 
000,000 tons in October, and more 
coarse grains, 7,000,000 tons as com- 
pared to 6,500,000 tons, he continued. 
(Details of the report on cereals ap- 
pear on page 18 of this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 

Deterioration in the supply picture 
since last October results from small- 
er wheat crops in Canada and Aus- 
tralia than estimated, unprecedented 
losses from wet weather at harvest 
time in the United Kingdom, Eire, 
Belgium, Holland and. the Scandina- 
vian countries and widespread drouths 
in Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
parts of Russia and Yugoslavia, Dr. 
FitzGerald explained. 

Year-end stocks, particularly of 
wheat, : will be only slightly improved 
over,.what was probably the all-time 
record low of recent times on June 
30, 1946, he said, adding that the one 
bright spot is. that the United States 
may. be able to exceed its official ex- 
port goal of 10,000,000 tons. 

“The flow of grain to port is cur- 
rently at or near record levels,” he 
declared. “If the January-February 
programs of the United States can 
be met and exports at about these 
levels can be maintained through the 
balance of the crop year, exports 
would exceed the official goal and 
take the worst edge off the prospec- 
tive crisis.” 

While world production of wheat, 
rye and corn, barley and oats in 
1946-47 was about 10% above that 
of the previous year and slightly 
above the prewar average, world 
stocks of these cereals declined. prob- 
ably by 1,000,000 to 15,000,000. tons 
between July 1, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, he told the meeting. 

He explained that the gap between 
stated requirements and. available 
supplies “is not quite as desperate as 
the ..bald. statistics indicate’ since 
some of the requirements include 
quantities to rebuild stocks and some 
amounts for livestock feeding. How- 
ever,. not less than 26,000,000 .tons, 
or slightly more than estimated 
available suppliés, will be required 
to “maintain existing modest ration 
iscales,” he -added. 


Further Comment 


Continuing, he made ‘the following 
statements. before puceeting: details 
of the report: 


"The critical character of the pres- 


‘ent shortages is most clearly reflect- 


ed in the fact that several major 
commodity committees of the council 
cannot yet report agreement on rec- 
ommendations for. the international 
distribution of the year’s export-im- 
port supplies. This is not because 
of lack of diligence; the committees 
have labored long and hard. It has 
been so difficult to reach an agree- 
ment because the supplies fall so far 
short of the requirements and equit- 
able division deprives many nations 
to the point where it hurts. — 

“Only for sugar is the outlook as 
good now as at the October meeting 
of the council. For the vitally im- 
portant cereals, the situation appears 
definitely worse. 

“The fats and oils situation is turn- 
ing out to be no better than foreseen 
last October. We now have the pros- 
pect—though. the figure includes some 
doubtful supplies—of world shipments 
of 3,300,000 tons in 1947. -This-is a 
trifle larger than the volume shipped 
in 1946; but it is just one half the 
volume moving in prewar world trade. 
Reaching an agreement on equitable 
distribution of this drastically short 
supply is proving even more difficult 





than was anticipated. The impact 
of shortage is especially severe on the 
European nations. European livestock 
numbers declined sharply during the 
war and cannot be rebuilt materially 
so long as the need for grain for 
human consumption restricts supplies 
of animal feed. Consequently, the 
call from Europe for imports of fats 
and oils for food is most strong and 
insistent. At the same time other 
countries wishing to relieve short- 
ages of industrial oils, are seeking 
increased supplies of them. (The re- 
port on fats and oils appears on 
page 22 of this issue.) 


Meat. Shortage 


“The continuing low level of ani- 
mal numbers in Europe naturally pro- 
longs the world shortage of meat, 
which is still acute. International 
shipments of meat will be somewhat 
smaller this year than last. Even 
though production in the Americas 
and Australia is well above prewar, 
exports cannot possibly be large 
enough to overcome the European 
deficit as compared with prewar. 
Based on such fragmentary informa- 
tion as is available Europe’s meat 
output this year is estimated at some 
7,500,000 tons. Prewar it was 12,- 
500,000 tons, and the populations to 
be fed now are larger than prewar. 


“This severe shortage of animal 
proteins in European diets has 
brought about an abnormally high 
demand for the pulses—beans, peas, 
lentils, etc. Although world output 
is slightly above prewar, the disparity 

(Continued on page 85) 


Last Half 1946 
CCC Wheat Takings 
140,400,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. purchased 140,409,- 
000 bus of wheat and wheat equiva- 
lent of flour in the six months’ pe- 
riod July 1-Dec. 1, 1946, according 
to figures made public in the Janu- 
ary wheat situation report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

This, combined with stocks of 4))- 
200,000 bus, totaled 181,000,000 b::s, 
leaving the equivalent of 54,000,(0 
bus on hand Jan. 1. Since Jan. 1, 
the CCC has purchased over 30,00':,- 
000 bus more, mostly at Kansas Ci‘y. 

With market prices well above 
loan levels, only about 19,000,000 hus 
of wheat had been placed under ‘he 
federal loan program up to Dec. 31 
1946. 

Wheat and flour stocks, purchases 
and exports by the CCC for the half 
year ended Dec. 31, 1946, were as 
follows: 


’ 





— million bus— 


Item Wheat Flour* Total 
Stocks, July 1 .... 30.0 10.2 2 
Purchased, 

July-Dec. ...... 113.5 26.9 1:0.4 

| | eee 143.5 37.1 149.6 

Exports, July-Dec. 97.0 29.6 124.6 

Stocks Dec. 31, 

ee ee 46.5 7.5 0 
Stocks Dec. 31, 

detail— 
2 i ee 23.3 3.0 
For delivery 

Jan.-March 23.2 4.5 7 


*Wheat equivalent. 





Need for New Boxcars and Speedier 
Returns to West Cited at Hearing 


By MILDRED HODGSON 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Early delivery 
of new boxcars to increase the avail- 
able supply of rail equipment and a 
speedier return of cars to the West 
by eastern lines are necessary if the 
current tight transportation situation 
is to be easer, the first week’s 
sessions of an investigation being held 
by a Senate agriculture subcommittee 
have clearly revealed. 

While grain officials, headed. by 
Walter Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board- of 
Trade, told the Senate: group they 
believed their present critical posi- 
tion could be relieved by quicker car 
turn-around time, rail men and In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. offi- 
cials stated that the best possible 
job was now being accomplished with 
the equipment on hand. 

Office of Temporary Control offi- 
cials. and representatives of  car- 
building firms will be called-in later 
to determine if anything can be-done 
to.accelerate delivery of needed equip- 
ment....The Association of American 
Railroads will also testify .on . the 
boxcar shortage from the standpoint 
of ear returns, it is understood. 
rsMr.: Scott provided the committee 





with detailed figures of the distribu- 
tion of boxcars on railroad lines in 
the United States to build up the con- 
tention of southwestern shippers that 
their part of ‘the country has been 
discriminated against in car alloca- 
tions. He stated that eastern lines 
retain cars far in excess of actual 
ownership. 
’ Clyde B. Atchinson, ICC chairman, 
told Senator Reed of Kansas, chair- 
man of ‘the subcommittee, that the 
commission has always attempted to 
distribute cars equitably to all parts 
of the country. During the war and 
the present continuing emergency it 
has not always been possible to take 
ownership into consideration in car 
allocations, the ICC official said. The 
welfare of the nation has been the 
prime determining factor in car pool- 
ing, Mr. Atchinson declared. 
Appearing before the subcommit- 
tee was a delegation of flour millers 
who. aired their objections to the 
methods of distributing the boxcar 
supply.. Elmer Reed of Shellabarger 
Mills,: Salina, Kansas, reported that 
throughout - 1945-46 the percentage 
of--good- order boxcars received at 
his~company’s plant had been less 
than 50% of :the total-and that the 
number of good order cars: received 
had. beenssteadily declining. To off- 
set these’ conditions, ‘heavier loading 
of: cars had been ordered to overcome 











the shortage. When the car supply 
had become extremely short in 1°46 
at time of harvest, mills had been 
compelled to truck wheat abnor:al 
distances to obtain supplies of gr@in. 
As much as 2,000,000 bus had been 
carried by truck, Mr. Reed assericd. 
Shellabarger lost as much as 120 «p- 
erating hours in one month throuzh 
inability to get cars, he added. 


240 Hours Lost 


Conditions have steadily worsen: 4d, 
Mr. Reed said, and in Novem’, 
1946, his company lost 240 hours of 
operating time and was compelled to 
truck 18,000 sacks to private storage 
at considerable additional expense ‘o 
the company because of inability to 
obtain good order cars. Mr. Reed 
said that another aggravation to mill 
operation was the practice of the gov- 
ernment of spotting cars for export 
movement in preference over priv«‘e 
shippers. 

Mr. Reed suggested that it mis %t 
be desirable to impose penalty dem':'- 
rage charges on the carriers for n- 
necessary holding of cars by eastern 
carriers. 

AAR officials who have not had 4n 
opportunity to be heard by the com- 
mittee told The Northwestern Mil'er 
that such .a device could. not work 
effectively. For example, it is point- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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T 7L 
at Tacoma; Loss 

Tacoma, Wash.—The Pacific North- 
west suffered its most disastrous flour 
mill fire in more than 25 years when 
the Tacoma mill of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. here was destroyed 
Jan. 30. ‘Believed to have been 
ignited when a starting switch blew 
up and touched off a flour dust ex- 
plosion, the blaze broke out shortly 
before 8 a.m. and was not under con- 
trol until late afternoon. 

Moritz .Milburn, president of the 
Centennial company, said the loss 
will be.more.than $2,000,000 and may 
reach $2,500,000, with all estimated 
loss covered .by insurance. 

Within two hours, some 200 fire- 
men abandoned hope. of saving the 
plant and concentrated on saving the 
Sperry Division of General Mills, Inc., 

iust north of the Centennial plant. 


* ‘Intend’ to ‘Rebuild 

Present intentions of the company 
are to rebuild the plant, Mr. Milburn 
told The Northwestern Miller, adding 
thaf' officials are actively working on 
new “plans. - He also stated that the 
company is in a position to handle 
its flour ‘and feed business starting in 
the near’ future. 

The ‘destroyed plant, with a daily 
capacity of 8,000 sacks, was the larg- 
est unit in the company’s system. 
Other plants are located at. Spokane, 
Wenatchee and Ritzville, Wash., and 
Portland, Oregon. 

The mill was of frame construc- 
tion. It had been built in 1907, al- 
though various alterations and addi- 
tions had been made since .that time. 
In addition to flour and feed stocks 
on hand at time of the fire there were 
100,000 bus of wheat in the elevators. 


BREAD !S THE 
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Fire Destroys Centennial Mills 
| Tops $2,000,000 


Several rail cars were heavily dam- 
aged, although a string of empties on 
one track was pulled out in time to 
avert damage. Tacoma’s only fire 
boat was in drydock for overhaul at 
the time of the fire, but it was moved 
into position by tugs within two hours. 
The fire boat was assisted by tugs 
and Coast Guard vessels which had 
pumps aboard. 


Employees Escape 


Two employees were trapped on 
the top floor and had to slide to 
safety down ropes. The remaining 
225: employees either had no difficulty 
in leaving the building or had not yet 
arrived for work. 

The near-freezing temperatures 
and practical inaccessibility of the 
plant,. located on a narrow shoreland 
strip and straddling -the road, pre- 
sented- great ‘difficulties for the fire- 
men, -All train traffic past the mill 
was halted with Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Union Pacific 
trains. being rerouted. 

In-a statement following the fire, 
Mr. Milburn said, “All our custom- 
ers and trade may rest assured that 
we will take care of them as usual. 
Although this is a serious loss, we are 
unusually fortunate because we have 
one of the most modern mills in the 
world at Spokane, as well as mills at 
Wenatchee and Ritzville, and a feed 
mill at.Portland.” . 

Building loss involved both old and 
new sections, the latter under con- 
struction at the time of the fire. 
Centennial had planned to move in- 
to the new section of the plant at 
an early date and the old section was 
to be rebuilt. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas City Cash. Wheat Ris Rise 
Attracts Spring Wheat Offers 


Kansas City; Mo. —- Pronounced 
strength in Kansas City wheat prices 
this week brought. cash levels to the 
highest point on -the- crop,. The;ad- 
vance. was. generally credited. to cov- 
ering, by grain.firms.which..had sold 
wheat: for,,private export and to the 
Commodity ..Credit Corp.,. plus a lit- 
tle buying, by millers against. flour 
sales. 

On .Feb.. 3, ordinary “No. 1. hard 
winter. moved up. to. $2.17, with 
$2.17% paid in one instance, a gain 
of about 7c. over a week-earlier. The 
protein. scale..remained,.about | un- 
changed, with 12.50%., protein. bring- 
ing.3c over ordinary and 13% pro- 
tein, 4c. over... 

This i is equivalent ‘to ‘the peak ley- 
el of prices reached last fall subse- 
quent,.to the final end of OPA regu- 
lations, . In terms. of flour prices, 
howeyer, it represents a higher. peak 
than” the earlier” level, since _mill- 
feed “values” have’. eclined ‘Substan- 
tially’ slnee last Yani. 

Wheat flitarées’ at: Whribas' ‘City ‘algo 
climbed through out the samé “period, 
eridfig wifft a SHaPpoedin UF 2%¢ or 
beftér Feb 3: He advaheé Yor” the 
week’ raiged front 7 t6 8%8e'with the 


Maré atid ily ‘Optiins showing +He 
pres oe ains. 2ST £9 
Sting set Spring “Wheat, 


vo (ihe RESO im -the 
fage ofigharp;declinessin spring:wheet 
Cash; priteaiqnubiehm put-jerdinary 
wheat at: »Minneapolis. below) the Kan- 


sas City- level, a. direct reversal of 
the relationship that has been nor- 
mal ,in recent years. This situation 
has. already-‘started a movement of 
spring wheat to southwestern mar- 
kets, .This. week. spring wheat. of 
13% protein. could be. brought to 
Kansas .City. on export billing in the 
most -favorable cases-at not much 
over 1c penalty and any further con- 
tinuation of the present trend.-would 
mean a:price advantage to the buyer. 

Although, some of.the. larger flour 
buyers,. during .the. past. week took 
substantial, amounts for. shipment. as 
far ahead as April, generally. all buy- 
ers of. flour have. been. bearish, on 
prices, despite the heavy government 
export schedule... Many. have hoped 
to purchase at lower levels in later 
months. probably.-basing. their. hopes 
on the discounts. that -have .-.pre- 
vailed” in the. futures market for 
May and July compared .with cash 
wheat values,. Some of the. larger 
bakery buyers are said. to have tried 
to protect - ‘their~ position by covering 
ftour” ‘requirements for. these months 


by" a ricccee ‘of wheat fatures.” 


saat ; Reflection: of: ECC, ‘Buying >” 

sy3atrisiayident thatthe “huge: pur- 
iehasesianadesby thé CCCcin»Kansas 
ity dest mhonthcare having-a-more 
profoutd heffeét: on sthe ‘market now 
Sthanothe buyinbraifoat that time. 
-Most?of the-C@C piifteisases sar mid- 
qkaiwary:sveresfor- lath delivery and 
mewrare absorbing the largest «part 
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FIRE SWEEPS CENTENNIAL MILL — Loss was estimated at more 
than $2,000,000 after flames destroyed the Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


plant at Tacoma, Wash., on Jan. 30. 


The blaze raged unchecked for 


several hours before firemen brought it under control, meanwhile con- 
centrating on saving the Sperry Division of General Mills, Inc., adjoin- 


ing the plant. 





of terminal receipts. Although ar- 
rivals at Kansas City have been much 
above normal for this time of year 
and set a record in January, only a 
minor portion of the daily receipts, 
generally in the range of 10 to 15%, 
is available for sale. Since with- 
drawing from the market Jan. 21, 
the CCC has bought no wheat at 
Kansas City for the ‘export program, 
although taking on limited, but un- 
disclosed amounts for the account 
of. the federal crop insurance agen- 
cy. These purchases are reported in 
the trade ‘to be moderate and mostly 
on the basis of 3c over aveees City 
May, or $1.96%. 


BREAD 'S°THE STAFF or LIFE 


NEW YORK GROUP: DISCUSSES 
-MODERN BREAD PRODUCTION 


“New York, N. Y.~-Modern- methods 
aa trefids in bread production, from 
the “storage room to~-thé~ wrapping 
machine, were discussed’ by~ Edward 
H: Hdebrand, viee “president of Con- 
tinentak Baking Co; New-York City, 
at themonthly’ “pieeting of the “Met- 








ropolitan Production Men’s Club at 
the George Washington Hotel Feb. 3. 

The speaker noted the need for 
more superintendents and foremen 
with technical and mechanical train- 
ing for better bread baking and im- 
proved baked products. The address 
sparked a lively discussion centered 
around the responsibility of mill en- 
gineers to produce a cleaner flour, 
loss of quality through the twisting 
process, control of temperature and 
use of sterile lamps in the modern 
bakery. 

Fourteen new members were intro- 
duced at the meeting. 


PROMOTIONAL FUND NEARS 
MINIMUM 


‘The campaign fund for the baking 
industry’s proposed promotional and 
advertising program reached $490,135 
a year for three years on Feb. 3. 
This is ‘within $10,000 of the $500,- 
000 -minimum goal needed to make 
the program official. 
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BAKERS STILL HOLDING OFF; 
EXPORT POTENTIAL GROWING 


Few Bakers in for Replenishments, But Rank and File 
Bearish as Baked Goods Hit Price Resistance— 
Britain Granted More Flour 


The rank and file of bakery buy- 
ers continues to hold off on large 
flour purchases, despite the flood of 
Washington news indicating tremen- 
dous foreign requirements of Ameri- 
can wheat and flour for the re- 
mainder of the current crop year. 
Occasional buyers are forced in for 
replenishment purchases, but these 
are not large. Many smaller bakers 
report mounting consumer resistance 
to baked goods prices and are find- 
ing that their reserve flour bookings 
are stretching farther than expected. 
In view of this, they remain bearish 
on flour and appear willing to allow 
stocks to dwindle farther than would 
be considered comfortable otherwise. 
The feeling is growing in milling cir- 
cles that domestic buyers may over- 
stay the market, which, they point 
out, is not likely to break as long 
as wheat holds strong. 


SECOND QUARTER 
EXPORTS HEAVY 


March flour allocations announced 
last week contained a new allotment 
for Great Britain of 16,000 long tons 
and Hungary was a newcomer to the 
list with 5,000 long tons. Buying 
on the British quota was slowed by 
low price ideas of the British Min- 
istry. Most of the other Eu- 
ropean, UNRRA and military zone 
allocations were merely a_ restate- 
ment of ‘the March proportionate 
share of the first quarter allocations 
announced last December, procure- 
ment of which already had been 
made. Second quarter allocation fig- 
ures reveal that approximately 5,600,- 
000 sacks of flour will be authorized 
to foreign claimants each month dur- 
ing April, May and June. Latin 
American inquiry seems to be coast- 
ing for the present, due to liberal 
arrivals of previously purchased flour, 
but renewed interest is expected 
later. Cuban demand still is ham- 
pered by wrangling over subsidy ar- 
rangements. 


FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
UP WITH WHEAT 


Influenced by a sharp run-up in 
wheat prices, flour quotations took 
on a firmer tone the past week, with 
both springs and hard winters rang- 
ing from 5 to 25¢c higher in most 
instances. A few mills not too heavily 
booked for export were reported to 
have shaded prices a little to at- 
tract business, but this was not the 
general rule. The PMA raised its 
price 15c sack and secured some flour 
on Feb. 3. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
SOLD AHEAD 


Canadian mills are booked to ca- 
pacity until the end of February, but 
demand shows no sign of slackening. 
Sales to the British are permitted 
up to the end of the crop year, but 
only through February to other mar- 
kets. Demand from the Far East re- 
mains active at Vancouver, but the 
volume of sales is only fair, due to 
a variety of circumstances. Chinese 
shipments are confined almost en- 
tirely to the North China area, since 
other parts of that country are un- 
der the firm hand of the Central 
Government, which is controlling ex- 





ports. Canadian domestic flour de- 
mand is active. 


SPRINGS INQUIRIES 
INCREASE 


Spring wheat mills booked an av- 
erage of 76% of capacity last week, 
as compared with 72% the previous 
week and 80% a year ago. More 
bakery inquiries continue to be re- 
ported, but there is not the volume 
of buying that millers believe there 
should be on the basis of the known 
unfilled order balances to these 
users. With a continuation of the 
heavy export demand for wheat and 
flour, millers are beginning to feel 
that a pinch may develop and that 
the domestic trade may not be able 
to get all the flour it needs fast 
enough. Britain started buying on 
its new March allocation and a small 
lot was reported booked to Portugal. 
Latin America continues to inquire 
for flour, but that demand lacks 
urgency. Cuban buying still lags and 
mills which have reserved some Ca- 
pacity for that account are thinking 
it might be good policy to release 
this capacity to other countries. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
IMPROVE 


Sales in the Southwest improved 
materially late last week after sever- 
al days of very light trade. Several 
larger buyers entered the market for 
substantial amounts, although the 
rank and file still show little inclina- 
tion to cover needs for any length of 
time ahead. Sales averaged 53% of 
capacity, although probably not in- 
cluding sales made late in the week. 
This compares with 65% the previ- 
ous week and 76% a year ago. About 
half of the trade was for export to 


private trade or to the Production 
and Marketing Administration. Fam- 
ily flour sales are light, with price 
resistance still evident. About the 
only European interest was the Brit- 
ish buying on the new March allo- 
cation. Latin American trade was 
mostly in small lots, rather scattered. 
Cuban buying still is held up by sub- 
sidy complications. 


CENTRAL STATES 
IRREGULAR 


Current business at Chicago re- 
mains limited to small replacement 
orders, with little tendency on the 
part of buyers to book ahead. Most 
bakers still are bearish and the firm- 
er tone in flour prices only served 
to influence them in holding off a lit- 
tle longer. Family flour trade also 
is rather quiet. Shipping directions 
are fair to good. Cleveland jobbers 
report a brisk trade with bakers, 
with some jobbers discounting the 
market to make bookings. Bakers 
report retail sales down as much as 
15 to 25%, but with flour stocks at 
low levels, replacement buying is 
necessary. At St. Louis, domestic 
buyers are holding their price ideas 
below the going market, but some 
booking for up to 90 days is reported 
from users whose stocks are low. Ex- 
port inquiry is somewhat smaller. 


CONSUMER PRICE 
RESISTANCE NOTED 


Buffalo mills report some expan- 
sion in domestic flour buying, con- 
sumers apparently beginning to re- 
alize the bullishness of the export 
grain and flour situation. A num- 
ber of commitments up to 90 or 120 
days have been made. Firmer ask- 
ing prices in the metropolitan New 
York market held a damper on new 
business, with bakers strongly re- 
sisting the advance. Mills, however, 
are not pressing for new business in 
view of the current and potential 
export outlets. Eastern soft winters 
are practically out of the market, 
but Pacific Coast grades are moving 
in by rail and are priced below oth- 
er soft winters. 

Philadelphia reports that _ the 


(Continued on page 87) 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Demand for Durum Granulars Remains 
Quiet, Despite Lower Mill Quotations 


Durum mills last week dropped the 
price of granulars to $5.20, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, but the reduction did 
not bring the response expected. 
Sales were confined to a few scat- 
tered cars for 60-day shipment. 

Apparently, there has been a de- 
cided reduction in demand for mac- 
aroni products. The output of some 
plants has been cut as much as 50% 
and until demand picks up again, the 
operators of these plants are not 
interested in contracting ahead for 
granulars. They figured they had 
their needs covered for approximate- 
ly 60 days in advance, but, if the 
slackened demand continues, they 
may have enough to last twice that 
time. Naturally, they do not want 
to be loaded with high-priced gran- 
ulars. 

Mill representatives, who have re- 
cently been calling on the eastern 
trade, say there has been a big in- 
crease in the capacity of many of 
the large macaroni factories in the 
last year. It will take some export 
inquiry, on top of domestic, to keep 
this increased capacity in operation. 
Since macaroni from the standpoint 
of price is one of the cheapest foods 


on American tables, the slump in de- 
mand is not expected to last long. 

Durum prices strengthened Feb. 1, 
in spite of light milling demand, 
choice hard amber selling at $2.19 
bu. With a crop believed to be far 
below domestic needs, millers do not 
look for any important break in 
durum prices. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Feb. 1, were 


as follows: 
Duluth 
$2.04@2.13 
2.04@2.1: 


Minneapolis 
1 Durum or better. .$2.12@2.17 
Durum or better.. 2.12@2.17 
Durum or better... 2.11@2.16 2.03 
Durum or better.. 2.10@2.15 
Durum or better.. 2.09@2.14 és 
Red Durum ...... 2.13 2.1 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 
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Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Fan. 26-FOD: 1... cceves *159,308 76 
Previous week ....... 181,733 87 
SOGP GEO civwecvsive’ 213,272 102 
Crop year 
production 
Pi ge a ae. : rere ee 5,982,246 
GUY AFOSR. -3; B9GG..0 0 cmc ccc 6,463,550 


*Preliminary. 
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FEEDSTUFFS VALUES 
SHOW EASIER TREND 


—~<>—_ 
PMA Index Dips to Five Points Be- 
low Level at End of Price 
Control 


Led by a sharp decline in soybean 
meal prices, the trend of feedstuffs 
values was decidedly easier during 
the past week, resulting in a drop of 
about nine points in the Production 
and Marketing Administration index 
of wholesale feed prices for the coun- 
try as a whole. The index now stands 
at 201.8, which is a full five poin's 
below the level just prior to the end 
of price control. From the hi’h 
point of around 275 early in Nove: 
ber, the present index level is - 
73 points. A year ago in Janua 
the index stood at 166.1. Fev 
livestock on feed, ample feed gra 
supplies and relatively open win‘ 
weather have lessened the over-:: 
demand for feedstuffs, while prodic 
tion and distribution have been m« 
normal since the removal of price a 
usage controls. 


Millfeeds Irregular 


Millfeed production at the leadi 
producing centers continued lar 
with an output of nearly 121,000 tc 
during the week. Gluten feed a 
meal production in December was t 
largest monthly output on record a 
totaled slightly over 85,500 tons. ( 
ferings of gluten feed were becomi: 
plentiful and processors in offerin 
feed for later delivery were guar: 
teeing buyers against a price decl 
on date of delivery. 

The demand for wheat millfec’ 
at Minneapolis although relativ: 
good for nearby shipment, narrov 
somewhat and prices were off 5c 
to $1. Mills and jobbers were mc: 
concerned about getting out highe 
priced January contracts than 
making new sales. Bran and mid- 
diings for February shipment were 
quoted 50@75c below prompt quo: a- 
tions. 

Price action at other producing 
centers was mixed. At Chicago, mill- 
feeds were on the strong side. This 
was especially true for the heavier 
offal. Red dog and flour middlings 
were in good demand and rather 
difficult to secure at times. Stand:-rd 
bran, on the other hand, was in am- 
ple supply and fair request. ‘Lhe 
demand from feed manufacturers 
was fair, due to an inquiry for si'p- 
plies for heavy poultry feeding in ‘he 
early summer months. At Kan.as 
City, the price trend in wheat m |l- 
feeds was just the reverse of recent 
weeks. Bran prices advanced fu!ly 
$1 ton, while shorts showed a ret 
loss of $2.25. Bran for immedi:te 
and near-future delivery was in ©x- 
cellent demand. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in «he 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of ie 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,903 t: ns 
last week, according to figures cc n- 
piled by The Northwestern Mil?:r. 
Production for the current week cc n1- 
pares with an output of 61,093 tons 
in the week previous and 58,682 t.s 
in the similar period a year 40. 
Crop year production to date tot ls 
1,616,704 tons, as compared with |.- 
707,285 tons in the corresponding ¢- 
riod a year ago. Figures show f:'0- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 ‘bs 
of millfeed being accepted as ‘ie 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flow 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Heavy Export Commitments 
Hike Wheat Prices 


March and Second Quarter Allocations to Place Tremendous 
Drain on American Supplies for Remainder of Crop Year 


Wheat prices advanced sharply the 
past week, influenced by restatement 
of the tremendous foreign require- 
ments for grain and flour for the re- 
mainder of the crop year, supple- 
mented by release of the March, 
April, May and June allocations 
showing even larger foreign commit- 
ments than have been made at any 
time so far. Prices in the futures 
markets closed 7@9%c bu higher, 
with a noticeable tendency of the dis- 
tant new crop positions to narrow 
the wide discounts which they have 
been showing below near-by deliv- 
eries. 

Additional firming influences were 
a surprising gain of 2c in the wheat 
parity price to a record level of $1.90, 
which would indicate a 1947 farm 
loan price well above the current 
market on new crop futures, and a 
new sub-zero attack on the winter 
wheat belt straight out of 80 below 
Alaska. 


New Allocations Tremendous 


Reiteration of the European food 
situation revealed serious losses in 
the French crop from winter killing 
and limitless requirements in Ger- 
man occupied zones. If these re- 
quirements are anywhere near met, 
United States wheat carry-over by 
the end of the crop year would be 
lowered to barely 100,000,000 bus. 
The March grain and flour allocations 
total nearly 58,000,000 bus, and ten- 
tative figures given to the Conway 
transportation committee for the sec- 
ond quarter earmark about 53,000,000 
bus of grains and flour each month to 
the foreign trade. Attainment of 
such goals means only one thing— 
tremendous buying for the remainder 
of the old crop year. 

While no important buying by the 
CCC was evident the past week, the 
agency began to feel out the market 
by letting it be known that it would 
like to hear prices at which wheat 
would be offered. Domestic flour 
buying held to light volume, although 
more inquiries were filtering in from 
bakers whose stocks have become 
dangerously low. The export field 
was quiet temporarily with the ex- 
ception of buying on the new Brit- 
ish allocation for March, but mills 
were actively shipping foreign flour 
sold in the past few months. 

Closing prices of wheat futures Feb. 
3 were: Chicago March $2.17%4, anew 
high for the delivery, May $2.01%4; 
Kansas City March $2.10, May 
$1.945g; Minneapolis May $1.98%, 
July $1.89%. 


Mill Wheat Stocks Smaller 


Merchant mill stocks of wheat 
Jan. 1, 1947, while 2,000,000 bus more 
than on Jan. 1, 1946, are smaller than 
on Jan. 1 of any other year since 
1935. Commercial stocks at terminals 
are smallest for this date in 21 years 
of record. Stocks in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses, though 10,- 
000,000 bus larger than a year ago, 
are smaller than on Jan. 1 of any 
year since 1938 and only half as 
large as in 1943. Farm stocks are 
lower than on Jan. 1 of the four years 
1942 to 1945, but larger than a year 
ago and any other year in the series 
beginning in 1926. While 62% of the 
farm stocks are still in five states— 
North Dakota, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 


braska and South Dakota—off-farm 
stocks are more widely dispersed. In 
order of size, largest off-farm stocks 
are in Kansas, Washington, New 
York, North Dakota, Texas, Missouri, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Minnesota and 
Montana, these 10 states accounting 
for 72% of the total. 


Springs Not So Strong 


Cash spring wheat at Minneapolis 
showed moderate net gains for the 
week, but did not follow the full ad- 
vance in futures. In fact, on Feb. 
3 cash wheat was off 2@3c while 
futures were gaining better than 
a cent. Mill buyers began to show 
interest after news from Washing- 
ton indicated a continued strong 
export situation, with deficit country 
needs portending a heavy drain on 
American supplies for the remainder 
of the crop year. Receipts at Min- 
neapolis totaled 1,608 cars, while 
Duluth had 574. No CCC buying 
developed, but the rumors of pos- 
sible action continued. Durum wheat 
firmed up.a little, though not to the 
extent that bread wheat advanced. 
Demand for durum granulars appears 
to have fallen off sharply. Mills, 
therefore, are more selective in their 
buying, with grade and color being 
watched closely. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Feb. 1: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........ $2.18 @2.19 
2 BO Oe Fe ev cctscctccovees Bae  Osa8 
Ee SS TUS sccivcccccceses Sue, Qaene 
3 DID BS TOS ciccccecesewese 2.15% @2.17% 
ie. he SUE eee eres 2.12% @2.16% 
eo 2 eee ee ee een 2.12% @2.16% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3c 
for 13%, 7@8c for 14%, 19@20c for 15%, 
and 30@31c for 16%. 


K. C. Independently Strong 


Cash winter wheat at Kansas City 
was independently strong, moving up 
to $2.17% for ordinary No. 1 hard 
for a gain of about 7c during the 
week and equalling the peak levels 
reached last fall just after the end 
of OPA controls. While receipts in 
recent weeks have been heavy, the 
bulk of arrivals has applied on. the 
heavy CCC purchases made in Janu- 
ary and only a minor portion of the 
daily receipts has been available for 
millers and merchandisers. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Feb. 1, protein 
content considered: 


Wo. 1 Dark and Hard....i.. $2.14 @2.27% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.131% @2.26% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.13 @2.25% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.12 @2.24% 
No. 1 Red 2 @2.26% 
No. 2 Red ... @2.25% 
No. 3 Red @2.24% 
No. 4 Red @2.23% 





Fort Worth reports a good demand 
for wheat, with offerings limited and 
the price tone sharply stronger. Or- 
dinary protein No. 1 hard was quoted 
at $2.31, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% 1c more. 


Pacific Markets Quiet 


Wheat prices in the Pacific North- 
west sagged a few cents last week 
for ordinary types, with only a small 
amount of trading going on at the 
lower levels. The CCC came into the 
market for ordinary soft white at 
$1.88, track, Portland, the middle of 
the week and bought some wheat at 
that figure. There were a few dis- 
tress cars offered by a mill destroyed 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





















Jan, 26- Jan. 27- Jan, 28- Jan, 30- 
Feb. 1, Previous Feb. 2, Feb. 3, ap os Bg 
1947 week 1946 1945 
| EE CONE Cee Tee *1,021,788 988,946 959,56 818,282 810,303 
a er eae fre eae 1,510,149 1,566,489 1,4zecead 1,310,920 er 
PETE LCS TRE Te TR CTT 480,356 538,413 548,878 429,630 « 
Central and Southeast ......... *573,198 590,073 654,549 575,561 574,814 
North Pacific Coast ........... *426,566 428,320 396,125 402,964 379,755 
MONEE: © 860 01d doh t6.0 66.06 c078 4,012,057 4,112,241 3,984,162 3,537,357 3,632,418 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 te 73 73 
inieeeecaiaanas Crop year flour production 
- Percentage of capacity oy : — + ; — —s — 
- an.27- Jan. 28- an. 30- eb. 1, eb. 2, 
‘Feb. 1, Previous Feb. 2, Feb.3, Feb. 5, 

: 1947 week 1946 “— — “ Fy - Fg 
Northwest ...... 99 97 93 8 27, ® 27, . 
Southwest ...... 100 108 98 94 98 43,969,159 40,643,653 
BUHAloO  ccceccvecs 80 90 91 72 88 15,879,360 Leg thie 
Central and S. E. 73 75 82 73 74 16,447,301 m % 
No. Pacific Coast 113 108 110 98 92 10,188,754 10,588,278 

TOMS .avccs 94 97 96 85 88 113,635,442 113,059,024 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Jan. 26-Feb. 1 .. 953,280 952,457 100 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week* . 953,280 967,271 *101 capacity output tivity 
Teer GOS vscnisss 894,660 915,404 102 Jan. 26-Feb. 1 .. 667,800 *640,397 96 
Two years ago .. 814,380 804,927 99 Previous week .. 667,800 643,946 96 
Five-year average .....ccccscceees 90 tse BBO ...00- p+ algae tiace a 
TON<FOGT GVETERS 2.000 ccecsicceeve 78 wo years ago .. . 523,042 
*Last week’s figures revised on reports of Sly donor aa Sorbie eee esiees Hs 
increased capacities in southwestern mills. dba TO secccccrocsccsese 
™ > *Preliminary. 
ae Cy Minneapolis 
Jan. 26-Feb. 1 .. 364,320 373,710 103 ° Spagte ; 
Previous week .. 364,320 385,474 oem fe ee, ee ~ 
WOAY GEO 652434 364,320 302,855 83 Previous week .. 360,360 345,000 96 
Two years ago .. 352,800 306,632 87 Year ago ....... 360,360 381,034 106 
Five-year average ... a gg Two years ago .. 318,120 295,240 92 
Ten-year average . Cl OA soe 75 BiVO@<VORE GVOTERZO oocscccsess cece 86 
J Wichit TOMFORE GVOTES os ccecccccccccess 71 
ichita 
. 5 PACIFIC COAST 
ro 5. ‘ eee iget “in Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Year ago ....... 112,800 128,266 114 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 111,132 106,098 95 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
DivG<HOGE GVGTANS 2c cvecvcevevese 97 capacity output _ tivity 
DON-FORE AVOTERS «6 csc ccwvvwcn se 82 Jan. 26-Feb. 1 .. 243,720 *267,755 110 
*Revised. Previous week .. 243,720 270,285 111 
Sali Year ago . 225,720 247,082 109 
s acamesiaed Two years ago .. 269,100 250,867 93 
Jan. 26-Feb. 1 84,600 79,628 94 DEVG+FORE BGVOTERS 6 cccvicicccesses 86 
Previous week .. 84,600 82,916 98 TORPPGRT QVOTERS 605 ciccscesccees 79 
Year ago ....... 84,600 78,521 9 * 
Two years ago .. 109,956 93,263 85 sctaaanaaie = 
Five-year average .............0. 91 Portland District 
MOR*VORE GVOTERG oocicccciccrevess 85 Jan. 26-Feb. 1 .. 134,200 158,811 118 
Previous week .. 134,200 158,035 118 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN TORE ASO os5s0% 134,200 149,043 110 
"Teer 2, 9 59 vd 4 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, jfriveScar geage  eOe = 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Ten-year average ................. 83 
Sinisa, Georgia and eastern Missouri: oo“ ° ~~  ™. “**°seeesrererers 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- BUFFALO 
capacity output tivity 7 . 
Jan. 26-Feb. 1 .. 786,846  *573,198 73 Pt A Re Be 
” ren e pa pacity output tivity 
foe Te «. ee | 75 Jan. 26-Feb. 1.. 601,200 480,356 80 
eur ABO owes ee zeae 654,549 82 Previous week .. 601,200 538,413 90 
oe ee =| 73 Year ago ....... 600,600 548,878 91 
cep oma average oer iere re 71 Two years ago .. 577,416 429.630 72 
ee Creme 89 CONN I Se 88s 640.816 66 DEUUrTOee BVGTHSS csv eciivicessics 78 
*Preliminary. Sere eet BVOPERS  ovscicccvcascsese 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and. St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— -—Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 








Jan. 26-Feb. 1.. 30,581 832,657 19,559 484,828 9,763 299,219 59,903 1,616,704 
Previous week.. 31,721 18,445 10,927 61,093 

Two weeks ago 30,847 18,915 9,549 59,311 

i ere 28,858 832,034 18,709 553,266 11,115 330,984 58,682 1,707,285 
ee 26,546 744,401 16,570 497,773 8,700 303,818 1,545,993 
| a one 27,524 787,369 16,409 466,640 10,294 303,226 1,557,234 
RODS 5 site's cine 24,005 713,332 16,790 435,311 10,788 266,277 1,414,920 
Five-yr. average 27,503 781,959 17,607 487,564 10,132 300,705 1,570,228 

*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 
by fire, and which had to be dis- ficient supplies moving in on old 


posed of. Flour mills are able to get 
ordinary types of wheat but are well 
covered on their requirements and 
are buying sparingly. Feed manu- 
facturers remain out of the market 
as their inventories are ample for 
this period of the year when feeding 
is light. Farmers were not selling 
freely last week but there were suf- 


business to take care of all the re- 
quirements of the trade. A general 
slackening of business was noted. 
Snow covered all areas of the Pacific 
Northwest, but weather was not ex- 
tremely cold except in the high moun- 
tain territory. Roads were closed for 
several days, delaying transportation 
and communications. 
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* News of the Baking Industry * 








New Law on Industrial Sugar 
Rationing Necessary, OPA Says 


Washington, D. C.—A high Office 
of Price Administration official has 
been reported to have asserted that 
new legislation covering industrial 
sugar users is ‘necessary if we are 
to have any sugar rationing program 
at all.” 

Otherwise, he said, OPA will have 
no way of dividing sugar for these 
users after about April 1 even if it 
beats off a pending court attack on 
its “historical use’ system. 

He explained the situation 
way: 

Federal District Judge F. Dick- 
inson Letts has held the “historical 
use” method, which is a percentage 
of the 1941 base period, invalid in 
the case of condensed milk produc- 
ers. He ordered OPA to set up a new 
means of fixing sugar quotas for that 
industry. 

The finding came in a suit by 
the Moberly (Mo.) Milk Co. The 
firm’s attorneys argued that the Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 prohibits discrimination against 
small business, and that there was 
discrimination against the Moberly 
firm under the “historical use” sys- 


this 


BREAD !8 THE 


PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
REPORTS ’46 EARNINGS 


Net Income of $3,424,308 for Year 
Compares With $2,030,847 for 
1945, Announcement Says 


Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, for 
the year ended Dec. 28, 1946, has re- 
ported consolidated net income of 
$3,424,308 after interest, deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, all other charges 
and deduction for minority interest. 
This net income amounts to $4.30 per 
share on the corporation’s 795,965 
shares of common stock outstanding 
in the hands of the public, and com- 
pares with net income of $2,030,847, 
or $2.60 per share for’ the year 1945 
on the 781,656 shares then outstand- 
ing. 

Net sales of $59,114,596 were re- 
ported by the company, approximate- 
ly $2,500,000 more than sales of the 
previous year. Dividends of $3.10 
per share were paid during the year, 
the report said. 

“Current assets at the close of. the 
year totaled $12,299,825,” the report 
said, “including $4,810,184 cash and 
$3,750,000 United States government 
securities maturing 1949 or earlier. 
Inventories were $3,388,503. Current 
liabilities amounted to $4,767,028, 
leaving working capital of $7,532,797, 


compared with $7,395,891 at Dee; 29, ' 


1945. 


“The third annual installment. of 
$300,000 on the company’s 3% 10- 
year promissory note; having’ a: final 
maturity July 29, 1953, was’ paid, and 
the remaining balance of $3,000,000 


was prepaid. For that_ purpose the 


company borrowed $3,000,000> on: its 
15% seven-year promisséry Héte re- 


payable $300,000 annually‘to T952, fh- 


tem. 

OPA contended the act does not 
apply under present conditions. 

The district court of appeals stayed 
execution on the judgment and set 
a hearing on OPA’s appeal for Feb. 
7. It promised a decision by Feb. 14. 

OPA concedes the Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act will apply to 
the “historical use’ formula when 
the supply of sugar for industrial 
users exceeds the supply available 
when the act was passed. 

That point, the OPA official said, 
is expected to be reached by April 1. 

“The administration will have to 
recommend to Congress that sugar 
rationing not be: bound by the act,” 
he said. 

Until Congress acts, he added, OPA 
will continue the court fight, going 
“to the Supreme Court if necessary.” 

The Second War Powers Act, un- 
der which all sugar is rationed, ex- 
pires March 31. However, Repre- 
sentative Andresen of Minnesota, of 
the house food study committee, has 
announced that he is convinced the 
rationing power must be continued 
in some form. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


clusive, with a final maturity of 
$1,200,000, July 29, 1953.” 

For the 12 weeks ended Dec. 28, 
1946, consolidated net income was 
$936,081 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to $1.17 per share on 795,965 shares 
and compares with net income of 
$436,426, or 56c per share on 781,- 
656 shares for the corresponding 12 
weeks of 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY DRIVERS’ STRIKE 
IN NEW YORK ENDS FEB. 3 


New York, N. Y.—The strike of the 
bakery drivers’ division of the local 
teamsters’ and chauffeurs’ union 
which had disrupted deliveries from 
17 bakery supply houses here since 
Jan. 2 was settled and trucks started 
rolling again Feb. 3. 

The Association of Wholesale Food 
Merchants succeeded in getting an 
arbitration clause written into the 
new contract and chauffeurs and help- 
ers received’ an increase of $10 
weekly. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEADERS OF ARMY CONFER 
WITH JOHN T. McCARTHY 


Washington, D. C.—John T. Mc- 
Carthy, wartinie president “of the 
American Bakers Association, was in 
Washington Feb. 4 as the guest of 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 





, son for al-conférénce with -General 


Dwight D, -Eisenhower -te discuss 
matters pertaining/to the food report 
of the Hennessy: committee; food con- 
sultant to the army, of.which he is a 
member. ™ ; 
_Mr. McCarthy, president of the 
J FEN Et Go., Toledo, Ohio, served 
é War Production Board and the 
_War Food’ Administration, and is cur- 


rently serving ABA as a member of 
the promotional and public relations 
fund committee. 

Although Mr. McCarthy disclaimed 
any knowledge of the purpose of the 
session it is rumored that the army 
is contemplating the establishment of 
a food handling branch similar to the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EARNINGS ANNOUNCED 

Detroit, Mich—Ward Baking Co., 
Detroit, and subsidiaries have an- 
nounced net earnings for last year 
ending Dec. 28 of $3,642,738, equal to 
$4.58 a common share, compared with 
$1,122,650, or $1.07 a share for 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL BAKING 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


$125,780,473.26 Figure Reached in 
1946, Announcement Shows—- 
Net Profit $7,510,206.43 


New York, N. Y.—The Continental 
Baking Co. has reported record-break- 
ing sales of $125,780,473.26 for 1946, 
with production of more than 1,000,- 
000,000 lbs of Wonder bread dough 
and 160,000,000 lbs of Hostess cake. 

Net profit after deduction of amor- 
tization of good will and federal in- 
come tax was set at $7,510,206.43, 
equal to 5.97% of net sales. This 
figure compared with 2.40% in 1945. 
After deducting the dividend on the 
$5.50 cumulative preferred stock, the 
earnings on each share of common 
stock during the year amounted to 
$5.68, compared with 65c in 1945, 

“During the year 1946,” the report 
said, “regular quarterly dividends to- 
taling $5.50 per share were declared 
on the $5.50 cumulative preferred 
stock. During each of the preceding 
four years one dividend in the amount 
of 50c per share was declared on 
the common stock for the year. At 
a meeting of the board of directors 
held Dec. 4, 1946, it was decided to 
place the common stock on a quar- 
terly dividend paying basis, at an in- 
itial rate of $1 per year or 25c per 
share quarterly. As a result, an 
initial quarterly dividend for the 
fourth quarter of the year 1946 of 
25c per share was declared, payable 
Dec. 28, 1946. In addition, an extra 
dividend for the year 1946 of. $1.25 
per share was declared also payable 
on the foregoing date, This made a 
total of $1.50 per share declared in 
dividends on the common stock dur- 
ing the year 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRACY WELTMER LEAVES 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Tracy C. Welt- 
mer has resigned as vice president of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City. He has made no announce- 
ment of his future plans. 

Mr. Weltmer entered the baking 
industry in 1922 and.has been con- 
tinuously with the Interstate organi- 
zation and its predecessor companies 
since that time. 

No announcement has been made as 
yet of the selection. of any successor 
to Mr. Weltmer in the Interstate 
organization. 




















M. M. Jackson 
Heads Bakers 
Club of Chicago 


Chicago, Ill.—M. M. Jackson, presi- 
dent, Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., was 
elected president of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago at the annual meeting oi 
the group held Jan. 29. He hac 
served as first vice president an 
succeeds W. E, Long of the W. FE 
Long Co. 

L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bakin 
Co., was elected first vice president 
R. M. Woods, Woods Bon Ton Bak 
ery, second vice president; Georg: 
Neuman, Neuman Pastry Shops, sec 
retary, and Peter Redler, treasurer. 

The new directors are: N. G. An 
derson, Bay State Milling Co; F. J 
Bergenthal, Brolite Co; L. E. Caster. 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co; Andrey 
Fasseas, White Baking Co; M. M 
Jackson, Vienna Model Bakery, In« 
E. W. Jeffress, Food Materials Cor; 
Victor E. Marx, American Dry Mil! 
Institute, and R. M. Woods, Wood 
Bon Ton Bakery. 

At the annual meeting of the mem 
bers reports of officers and commit 
tees were given. The treasurer’s r¢ 
port showed a big gain in receipts 
and balance. C. J. Burny, reportin 
for the admissions committee, report 
ed 148 applications had been acted 
upon and F. J. Bergenthal, chairman 
of the membership committee, r« 
ported 148 new regular members 
28 associate members changed to reg 
ular memberships, with the tota! 
reaching a new high of 561. 

Ogden Geilfuss, chairman of th 
entertainment committee, reporte 
that the $500 appropriated for th 
committee’s use in the budget, ha 
not been used and that this accoun 
with an additional sum had be: 
turned back into the treasury. 

John P. Garrow, chairman of 
special by-laws committee, read his 
report, which consisted of a new s 
of by-laws providing for a board ©! 
directors of eight in addition to t! 
officers. The present board consis 
of 24 members, A resolution w 
adopted retessing the annual me: 
ing until March 5, when the memb« 
ship will vote on the proposed co 
stitution and by-laws. 

The annual meeting was conclud 
with a dinner which was attended | 
about 225 members and_ gues! 
Featured speaker was John C. Mé« 
calfe, lecturer and journalist. 

The new president presented J) 
Long, the retiring president, on | 
half-of.all the members, with a bea 
tiful. Agissiz Swiss watch, a go 
chain and knife. 

Louise K. Buell, manager of t! 
club for several years, and her assi: 
ants, Frieda Bertsche and Mildr 
Cox, ‘were given tributes by the of! 
cers and committee chairman. 

BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NAMED MERCK & CO. DIRECTO! 
Rahway, N. J—Edward Reynold 
administrative vice president 
Harvard University, has been elect- 
ed: a director, of Merck & Co., Inc 
filling the vacancy caused by th 

death of Adolph G. Rosengarten. 
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MANKATO, | 










Mother Hubbard 


RETURNS 


And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 







100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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IEFC Report on Cereals 








URING the past few months 

awareness of the continuing 
gravity of the world cereals position 
has grown steadily. It is now obvious 
to most food authorities—as unfor- 
tunately it was not even three months 
ago, in spite of our efforts to clarify 
the outlook and to dispel false opti- 
mism—that serious shortages will be 
inevitable until the harvest, that 
stocks in many countries will decline 


to the point which may endanger 
distribution systems and that univer- 
sal maintenance of even the modest 
current levels of cereal rations may 
be difficult if not impossible. No com- 
mittee has worked harder, nor has 
labored under greater difficulties than 
the committee on cereals, and espe- 
cially members who have served on 
its requirements and executive sub- 
committees. Although the committee 


has not yet found it possible to de- 
velop specific allocation recommenda- 
tions for cereals, the fact that no se- 
rious breakdown in bread rations has 
so far taken place is due largely to 
the analytical work which this com- 
mittee has done. 

Actually, there has been some de- 
terioration in the world cereal posi- 
tion since the last council meeting in 
October. At that time 1946-47 re- 
quirements for food cereals, other 
than rice, on file with the Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council amounted 
to 34,000,000 tons while available sup- 
plies were estimated at about 26,500,- 
000 tons. Today, stated requirements 





USE THESE PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
YOUR OWN ADVERTISING! 
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available. 





K Finished prints of any of these 

photographs will be supplied 
without charge to any baker for use 
in his own advertising. These are 
retouched photos from which your 
engraver, printer or newspaper 
can make cuts any size you want. 

This service is free to all bakers. 
You don’t even need to be a user 
of Cerelose because we realize 
that many more bakers would like 
to use Cerelose if enough of it were 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ accom- 
panying report comprises the essen- 
tial text of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council report on the ce- 
reals situation. A news story cover- 
ing the IEFC reports on commodities 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 





total 38,000,000 tons, while available 
supplies are carried at about 24,000,- 
000 tons. Moreover, the total today 
contains less wheat—17,000,000 tons 
as compared to 20,000,000 in October 
—and more coarse grains—7,000,000 
tons as compared to 6,500,000. Final- 
ly, while the stated requirements are 
exclusive of requirements for live- 
stock feeding, the estimated supplies 
include all wheat and coarse grain 
(based on official advices so far re- 
ceived from member governments 
and estimates for other countries) 
which appear to be available for ex- 
port. 

The deterioration since October re- 
sults from smaller wheat crops in 
Canada and Australia than earlier 
estimated; unprecedented losses from 
wet weather at harvest time in the 
United Kingdom and Eire and, to a 
lesser extent, in Belgium, Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries, wide- 
spread drouths in Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and parts of the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. Roumania, 
traditionally an exporter of cereals, 
has, in fact, submitted a requirement 
for imports. Most recently reports 
have been received of heavy -losses 
in fall sown grain due to unseason- 
able weather, particularly in France. 
These reports, if subsequently veri- 
fied, suggest the possibility of a de- 
cline in the 1947 harvest as well as an 
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CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
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dextrose sugar 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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increase in current wheat require- 
ments for reseeding. 


Less Desperate 


In all fairness it must be added 
that the situation is not quite as 
desperate as the bald statistics indi- 
cate. The stated requirements usu- 
ally included quantities desired in or- 
der to. rebuild seriously depleted 
stocks to release more indigenous 
supplies for livestock feeding to re- 
duce extraction rations and to in- 
crease or remove rations. Such ob- 
jectives are, of course, most desirable 
but can be postponed without neces- 
sarily affecting consumption if avail- 
able supplies do not permit, as of 
course they don’t. Finally, in a few 
instances stated requirements were 
patently greatly exaggerated, presum- 
ably on the entirely mistaken thesis 
that such a procedure would secure 
favorable results for the applicant 
country. Actually, the reverse may 
result because subsequent statements, 
even if accurate, may continue to be 
viewed with a considerable degree of 
skepticism. 

The committee on cereals, through 
subcommittees which for weeks met 
in almost continuous session, has sub- 
jected, and continues to subject, the 
submitted requirements to the most 
searching and objective analysis. This 
analysis indicates that not less than 
26,000,000 tons of cereal imports dur- 
ing the crop year would be required 
to maintain existing modest ration 
scales. Even this quantity slightly 
exceeds estimated availabilities. More- 
over, it would require a very high 
degree of precision in the distribu- 
tion of supplies among importing 
countries, which is most unlikely to 
be attained; no feeding whatsoever 
of imported grain to livestock re- 
gardless even of quality, which is 
equally difficult to achieve fully; and 
the ability of importing countries to 
absorb a very large percentage—on 
the average as much as 25 to 30% 
—of coarse grains, particularly corn, 
into their bread or cereals rationing 
systems. 

The picture during the next four 
or five months obviously is very dark 
but perhaps not quite pitch black. 
The one bright spot on the horizon 
is that the United States, recogniz- 
ing the possibility of a repetition of 
last spring’s crisis, may be able to 
exceed its official export goal of 10,- 
000,000 tons—400,000,000 bus. Ex- 
ports for the first six months of the 
crop year, even though handicapped 
by lack of internal transportation 
and by a series of strikes, amounted 
to 4,500,000 tons (grain equivalent). 
The programs announced for Janu- 
ary and February add up to 2,700,000 
tons. Quite extraordinary adminis- 
trative steps have been taken to ob- 
tain the internal transportation nec- 
essary to move this very large volume 
of grain hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, of-miles to seaports. Initial 
results have been encouraging. The 
flow of grain to port is currently at 
or near record levels. If, the Janu- 
ary-February programs of the United 
States can be met and exports at 
about these levels can be maintained 
through the balance of the crop year, 
exports would exceed the official goal 
and take the worst edge off the pros- 
pective crisis. But even then the 
maximum: exports from other coun- 
tries and- maximum collections for 
food utilization of the indigenous sup- 
plies of importing countries will be 
still essential. 


1946-47 Supplies 
Production of wheat, rye, corn, bar- 
ley and oats in 1946-47 was about 
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10% above that of the previous year 
and slightly above the prewar aver- 
age. In a few countries, notably 
the United States, cereal production 
was the largest in history. But the 
headlines played up the better crops 
in Southern Europe and in North 
America and ignored the decline in 
the world’s stocks. This decline prob- 
ably amounted to 12,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 tons between July 1, 1945, 
and June 30, 1946. In the four prin- 
cipal exporting countries the decline 
in wheat stocks alone amounted to 
11,000,000 tons, and 40% of the 1945- 
46 exports of wheat represented a 
decline in stocks. 


JR. SHORT MILLING CO., 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinoi: 





By June 30, 1946, world stocks of 
wheat and other cereals had been re- 
duced to a minimum and could not be 
further drawn upon for current con- 
sumption. In fact, they were so low 
that some moderate rebuilding of 
stocks in 1946-47 at least in export- 
ing countries, probably cannot be 
avoided and this will reduce the 
quantities available for 1946-47 con- 
sumption by a corresponding amount. 

To summarize, 1945-46 consump- 
tion was augmented by withdrawals 
of 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons from 
stocks, while 1946-47 consumption 
will be reduced by minor additions to 
stocks. Based on current estimates 
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of availabilities in 1946-47 exports 
this year, including the current offi- 
cial United States program, would be 
24,000,000 tons including 7,000,000 
tons of coarse grains as compared to 
28,000,000 tons in 1945-46, of which 
4,000,000 tons were coarse grains and 
11,000,000 tons represented a decline 
in stocks. 

It should be noted also that in ad- 
dition to smaller total exports this 
year than last, a larger proportion 
will consist of coarse grains, princi- 
pally corn, which will require major 
adjustments in traditional consump- 
tion habits. Furthermore, shipments 

(Continued on page 79) 


DOUGH WHITENER. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
~ natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 








/15 Good To Séé 


Roast beef and good bread .. . they go together; 
good bread and WYTASE...they go together too. 
For, it’s WYTASE that imparts the lighter crumb 
color, the lasting freshness and more satisfying 
flavor that consumers look for in bread. 

When so little WYTASE in bread, only 1%, can 
mean the big difference in tomorrow's sales, you 


will find it a ‘“‘must” for 1947. 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Seed Expert 


“FINHINK of something so common 

as a small dull seed. Such a 
tiny thing in my world, but it is lim- 
itless,’ says Mrs. Ethel Pattison, 
Virginia-born farm woman. Mrs. Pat- 
tison is an executive in Washington 
whose job is selecting seeds for plant- 
ing in the devastated farms in Eu- 
rope. 

That statement sums up her life’s 
career, which began as a teen-ager 
pasting labels on seed bottles. Seeds 
fascinated her, and she became a 
seed analyst hoping to create a seed 
industry which would give informa- 
tion, service, and seeds to farmers. 

She has spent months in Europe 
finding out their seed needs, and get- 
ting them there. An expert wheed- 
ler, she coaxes seeds from nations 
unwilling to share them and doles 
them out where most needed. Her 
present job is to stave off famine 
with seed in devastated countries 
where seed is rationed. Mrs. Patti- 
son would love to be back on her 
Connecticut fields experimenting with 
seeds, but taking care of the needs 
of starving peoples in war-torn coun- 
tries lies closest to her heart. She 
intends to stay with her job until 
the situation is well in hand. 

In the year, 843, in France men 
mixed earth with a little flour and 
called it bread, they were so hun- 
gry. 


Beer Vat Silo 


NE of the most unusual as well 

as unique farm silos in the na- 
tion is doing service for Fred Schalla 
on his Wisconsin farm. This silo, be- 
lieve it or not, is a discarded glass- 
lined beer vat. With the aid of gin 
poles, a stump puller and a tractor, 
Mr. Schalla set up the king size beer 
barrel, then welded steel rods into 
the side for a ladder and cut out 
doors with an acetylene torch. 

The silo is 11 ft, 8 ins in diameter, 
38 ft long and weighs about 23,700 
lbs. Mr. Schalla said the glass-lined 
silo is a big improvement over the 
old silos because it will eliminate the 
large amounts of waste silage which 
ordinarily cling to the silo walls. 

One may assume that the vat silo 
improves the silo juice somewhat, too. 

= 


Moonshine Methods 


HERE was a lot of moonshine 
whiskey coming out of the hills 
near Cheraw, S. C., and the constable 
of the district was stumped as to how 
it was being made in these days of 
an acute sugar shortage. So he 
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they allus have. 








“Slackjaw Jim Stone who’s right gen’rally figgered 
as the leadin’ orator in these here hills,” said Old 

Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “is right het up 
_ over a tax campaign he’s run- 


would bear down a mite more 
on rich folks he’d be due for a 
come back an’ could take things a 
sight easier. 
it might be that sometime the rich 
folks would run out of money, he jes’ laughed an’ 
said ‘shucks, Fetch, they'll git it somehow jes’ like 


nin’. Jim’s right proud 
of his fambly’s never 
havin’ paid airy tax 
since it moved west 
from Ca’lina, but what 
he’s itchin’ fer now is 
that ef’n the guv’ment 


When I told Slackjaw 


—R.E.S. 











staged a raid on a still and discov- 
ered how it was being done. 

The moonshiners were substituting 
plentiful syrup for sugar, thus solv- 
ing their problem. But that’s not all 
he found out. It seems the boys 
were experiencing a manpower short- 
age, and to handle the syrup, which 
requires constant stirring, they hit on 
the ingenious method of using turtles 
in their mash barrels. The turtles, 
in trying to get out of the barrels, 
would thrash about in their slow, 
sure way, thus giving the mash the 
required stirring. Additional turtles 
were found in a box nearby, apparent- 
ly ready to take over on the second 
shift. 

The staple dish of the Zanzibar 
Coast isn’t bread, as with us, but rice 
cooked in juice pressed from grated 
coconut meat. 


Strange Good 
HENEVER former American 
Envoy Joseph E. Davies went 
to Russia he always took with him 
a quantity of American canned goods 
for his personal consumption. Most 
of these foods were simple enough to 
prepare and, except for one instance, 
Mr. Stalin’s personal chef always 
managed to turn them out to Mr. 
Davies’ satisfaction. 
This one exception was a tall can, 
the contents of which had the chef 
baffled. To him the ingredients were 





strange indeed. Though he tried out 
all ways and means in his repertoire 
of preparing foods, he had to confess 
to Mr. Davies that this one had him 
stumped and that he needed his help 
in preparing it. So Mr. Davies went 
to the kitchen to unravel the mys- 
tery. He needed only one look at the 
can. 
It contained three tennis balls! 


Sales Seruice 


A’ least one super market in the 
Albany, N. Y., area recognizes 
the profit value in baked goods and 
other quick selling items. 

The A&P Super Market at 145 
Central Ave., Albany, now devotes 
fully half its store space and the more 
prominent front part to perishables 
such as baked goods, produce and 
dairy products, and other quick sell- 
ing goods. These occupy a large 
square enclosed booth in the center 
front of the store, with selling ef- 
fort in charge of clerical service. 
Baked goods occupy the front and one 
side of this booth in an attractive 
display. A limited self service fea- 
ture in the back of the store is de- 
voted to dry grocery items. 

The front of the store was rede- 
signed some time ago in an effort to 
eliminate bottlenecks which caused 
weary waiting for purchasers of 
perishables and a couple of items in 
the quick service line. ‘There was 
urgent need to cater to the baked 


goods buyer, the quick shopper and 
small buyer. For this purpose cleri- 
cal service was instituted in the 
front of the store. It has been a 
marked success. According to offi- 
cials, it means merely that the com- 
pany has an open mind on self serv- 
ice and is willing to experiment in 
the interests of improved service 
and quicker turnovers. 


To keep their breads from being 
bewitched and “turning out heavy” 
medieval English housewives 
scratched a cross in each loaf. 


Million Dollar Dime 


ENRY FORD isn’t accustomed 

to handing out dimes, like the 
late John D. Rockefeller. But a dime 
that he gave to Martha Berry, a 
Georgia school teacher, brought the 
school marm more than a million 
dollars. 

Miss Berry asked Mr. Ford to con- 
tributed $1,000,000 for her little coun- 
try school. He gave her a dime in- 
stead. She started a peanut crop 
with the dime, and each year sent 
Mr. Ford a detailed report on re- 
ceipts from her harvest. So im- 
pressed was he with her sincerity 
that he visited the Berry school and 
presented her with a check for more 
than a million dollars. 


Old Frontier 


Little is left of the mill that stood 

By the stream where three roads 
come together, 

A pile of rubble, a wheel of stone, 

The rest has fallen to time and 
weather. 


Little is left of the blackjack scrub 
That crept to the water’s edge to 


think, 

But you can see, if you shut your 
eyes 

And hold your breath, and forget to 
think. 


A rider wearing a coonskin cap, 

Alight and hitch, and smoothly shoul- 
der 

A bag of grain to grind for meal 

At the busy mill, but the day grows 
older 


And the man’'is gone, and the mill in 
ruin, 

And you stand bemused in the sun 
alone, 

Where a crooked path crosses a lit- 
tle stream 

By a pile of rubble, an old millstone. 


—yYetza Gillespie. 
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OPTIMIST OR PESSIMIST? 


TS report in a Millers National Federation 
bulletin that the 1946 last quarter flour pro- 
duction of reporting mills amounted to 94.8 per 
cent of mill capacity, exceeded the last quarter 
production of 1945—89.9 per cent—and thus es- 
tablished a new all-time high for the United 
States, led us to look up a letter from a medium 
sized country miller referring to comment on this 
page in which we made bold to “soothsay” an era 
of milling prosperity for two years in the future. 
That our correspondent has both intelligence and 
discernment is made clear by the following ex- 
cerpts from his letter: 

“I was particularly interested in your editorial 
of this week, ‘A Prophecy,’ because it reminds 
me of what I said at a gathering of millers last 
April, when all of the boys were damning Wash- 
ington and everyone in it. I made the statement 
that, as far as I was concerned, the milling busi- 
ness, at that time, was better than I had ever seen 
it in my 30 years of experience, and, while I de- 
tested all the laws, rules and regulations that we 
were working on, nevertheless I thought we were 
very foolish to hide our heads in the sand and ig- 
nore all of those things, because there wasn’t any- 
thing at that time that we could do about chang- 
ing them. So my thinking was that we had bet- 
ter use them. 

“Just as you state in this editorial, it devel- 
oped that after all of our complaining and crab- 
bing, we learned that working under these re- 
strictions and directives it turned our business 
to a stable one for the first time in years. 

“Contrary to the thinking of the industry, I 
am very much in favor of the 85 per cent limita- 
tion on our grind. I thought that was one of the 
finest things that ever happened to the milling 
industry. I still think it would be a wonderful 
thing for it to be in effect today. At the 
time of the old NRA, when we were damning 
that thing, also, I was in favor of machine hour 
limitation, because at that time we all knew that 
we had twice as much capacity in the United 
States as we needed 

“Some of these days, in the not too distant 
future, the milling industry is going to get back 
to the same situation we had before. While I ful- 
ly believe that one of the benefits that we will de- 
rive from the exports of flour is the fact that we 
have taught a great many people the benefits of 
white bread; and while, of course, we will not be 
able to maintain this tremendous volume, never- 
theless, some of these countries and some of these 
people are going to want white bread again and if 
we can get the flour to them on the right kind of a 
basis, I believe that we will retain a share of this 
export business unless, of course, we go crazy on 
an old farm board idea of keeping our price here 
in the United States so much higher than world 
markets so as to compel these people to raise 
their own wheat. 

“Since the elimination of the 85 per cent re- 
striction, I have, rather timidly, spoken to some 
of the higher ups with the suggestion that maybe 
after this thing is all over and we get back to 
the dog eat dog basis that, maybe, we could start 
a suggestion of a five day week. I know some of 
the larger organizations have gone to a five day 
week in their offices, and I believe when the mill- 
ing business gets a little bit tough, we might go 
to a five day week in our production, and that 
would accomplish what the 85 per cent restric- 
tion order did because it will take out one-sixth to 
two-sevenths of our production. 

“That, of course, is speaking of the future, but 
I don’t believe it’s too early to start talking about 
it. The entire trend has been, and particularly 
among the labor circles, for a five day week; and 
I believe that a five day week could be ac- 
complished very nicely working in with what la- 
bor has been demanding, and, no doubt, will con- 
tinue to demand.” 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


We are quoting this at length both because, 
while some of the views expressed by our corre- 
spondent are no doubt controversial, they are 
much nearer to the facts well known to millers 
than anything we ourselves could write based on 
observation and inquiry. We do know authori- 
tatively that many level headed and successful 
millers had no serious complaint while the limit- 
ed production order was in effect and would by 
no means rebel otherwise than in polite, even 
timid, language were its restoration come to be 
considered. 

Yet we are compelled in simple honesty to say 
that in our long time observation most flour mill- 
ers of whatever capacity would rather have open 
and free competition, even on a “dog eat dog” 
level than to operate in anything but a free mar- 
ket without benefit of government restraints or 
restraints of any kind. Nevertheless, considering 
the trend of the times, with particular note of 
labor demands and restrictive labor laws, the 
view so straightforwardly expressed by our cor- 
respondent is, at least, debatable. Millers as we 
have known them for at least half a lifetime sim- 
ply are the kind of folk who dearly love a battle 
in the commercial open, and this statement ap- 
plies quite as well to the relative giants in the in- 
dustry, as to the commercial millers of lesser 
importance, such as our correspondent, and even 
to the Old Dad Fetchits, Peg Leg Greens and Red 
Sawyers of the Carolinas, Tennessee and the Mis- 
souri Ozarks. 
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MR. BOWLES’ IDEA 


UR attention recently was drawn to the sum- 

mary of an address, as reported in the New 
York Times, by Mr. Chester Bowles, in which he 
espoused the device of the United States invest- 
ing two per cent of its national income, approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 annually, for a period of 
twenty years, to be employed, additional to private 
investments, in restoring the world’s industry and 
general economy. This, in Mr. Bowles’ opinion, 
would “go a long way to restoring the building of 
a modern transportation system throughout the 
East, in South America and in Europe, would 
help to harness the power of most of the great 
rivers of the earth, eliminate floods, build great 
power plants, provide irrigation for the benefit of 
tens of millions of people, modernize peaceful in- 
dustries in many parts of the world, which, in 
turn, would substantially raise the living stand- 
ards of countless people and enable them to be- 
come customers for the goods produced in our 
own factories.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Bowles this would be 
“the world’s cheapest insurance” and “the living, 
breathing proof of the ability of our American 
system to provide not only a high standard of 
living for ourselves but to help others get a start 
toward decent living.” To effect this noble aim 
Mr. Bowles would set up a General European 
Economic Authority and other authorities else- 
where in the world to take up such proposals as 
the Jordan river somewhat in the manner of our 
own Tennessee Valley Authority. 

He did not say just how the news of this $4,- 
000,000,000 annual contribution from America’s 
earnings would get about among the people of the 
nations or what, if any, action might be available 
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to us to prevent its being held secret from the 
people, as in the case of our vast contributions to 
the Russian economy under our lend-lease pro- 
gram, much of which were taken out in peace 
time machinery to equip factories in Siberia years 
after the wars were won and “peace time econ- 
omy” restored. 

Reading Mr. Bowles’ views, we felt ourselves 
slipping and almost believing them, so lovely was 
the picture and so small the cost. And then, for 
no wholly explicable reason, we recalled a time 
in our youth when Art Hillebrand and we went 
duck shooting above Gehlen’s mill dam with an 
old “Zulu gun,” made out of an aged Springfield 
rifle bored out, and a double barrelled muzzle 
loader shot gun. Lacking any game disposed to 
settle on the water, we banged away at flocks fly- 
ing overhead each time they circled around. It 
seemed fair enough, though not profitable sport, 
until old Tom Armoghast rose up from behind his 
blind across the pond and in great exasperation 
yelled, “Hey, you damn fools, you’re scaring every 
duck out of Plymouth county; them’s brant flying 
a mile high and they can’t ever hear your guns 
go off.” 
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OUR OWN PUBLICITY AWARD 
” many years of observation of consumer-di- 

rected publicity in the interest of the products 
of the bread industries, we can recall no adver- 
tisement of greater merit in layout, illustration 
and simple, straightforward statement than the 
color page display appearing in magazines of na- 
tion-wide circulation over the signature of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

While every reader of these words doubtless 
has seen this admirable advertisement, we are 
here reprinting its full text in order further to 
emphasize our commendation, which, we are sure, 
is shared by every member of these industries: 


WHY DO THE HUNGRY ASK FIRST 
FOR BREAD? 


When famine strikes in Europe why does a 
humble North Dakota grain elevator suddenly 
become a tower of hope to millions of men, 
women and children? 

Why does that slice of bread on your dinner 
plate (which you might casually share with the 
birds) symbolize life itself to so many people? 

Few know the real answers... . 

Bread is the mainstay in the diet of a large 
share of the world’s population. It is one of the 
least expensive basic foods. It is convenient to 
use. It tastes good. It’s easy to digest. And 
it generously supplies the most immediate need 
of your body—food energy. 

Because bread combines energy-producing car- 
bohydrates with muscle-building protein, it quick- 
ly satisfies hunger, and prevents early recurrence 
of hunger pangs. 

In its modern, enriched form, bread also pro- 
vides highly important amounts of three impor- 
tant B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin and riboflavin— 
and iron. Bread also provides some phosphorus 
and calcium. 

On the practical side, wheat, the grain from 
which most bread is made, may safely be stored 
for years and shipped long distances without 
danger of spoiling. 

These are the reasons why our country has 
been sending all the wheat it could to hungry 
lands across the seas. 

Now that the worst of the emergency is over, 
the millers and bakers of America have once 
again been able to turn their attention home—are 
once again giving you the best loaf of bread in 
all the world. 

Our compliments to General Mills not only 
upon this fine piece of work but upon its timing 
as a model for the nation-wide publicity pro- 
gram which the milling and baking industries 
are soon to undertake in their common interest 
and for the nutritional welfare of the country 
as a whole, 
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IEFC Report on Fats and Oils 








ORLD supplies of visible fats 

and oils available for consump- 
tion in 1947 are between 15 and 
20% below the average for the im- 
mediate prewar years. However, 
since estimates of total production 
and consumption in most primary 
producing areas are extremely haz- 
ardous —-even under normal condi- 
tions—it is probably more informa- 


tive to restrict the comparison (a) 
to supplies available for consump- 
tion in North America and the Con- 
tinent of Europe (excluding USSR), 
and (b) to imported supplies con- 
sumed in other regions. 

On this (more limited) basis, total 
supplies are estimated at 9,600,000 
tons for 1947, as compared with 12,- 
700,000 tons during the years 1935- 








39. This compares with 8,900,000 
tons for 1946 to which should be add- 
ed something over 300,000 tons drawn 
from stocks, making a total supply 
last year of 9,200,000 tons. In other 
words, in 1947 these supplies are ex- 
pected to be about 5% more than 
last year but 25% below prewar util- 
ization. 

These figures include Germany 
whose prewar consumption of 1,900,- 
000 tons has now shrunk to about 
450,000 tons. While before the war 
Germany imported 1,000,000 tons a 
year, no fats and oils are being im- 
ported now. If Germany is exclud- 


MATCHING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 


3-~"BI-CAP 








In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
hhave been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 


. the Millers Naticnal Federation as to composition, and allows 
.an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform par- © 











ticle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. You'll recognize 

the different types by the color imprinted on the label. 
Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 

_ At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 
quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 
_. knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac- 


-- turing chemists. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ accom- 
panying report comprises the essen- 
tial text of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council report on the 
fats and oils situation. A news story 
covering the IEFC reports on com- 
modities appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue. 





ed, supplies in 1947 will amount to 
9,150,000 tons, as compared with 8- 
700,000 tons last year and 10,600,- 
000 tons in prewar years. 

These aggregate figures indicate 
the magnitude of the world short- 
age, but they show little more than 
that. Indeed, they show only half 
of the problem. What makes the 
situation so difficult is the wide dif- 
ferences among individual countries. 
For the decline in world exportable 
supplies has not affected all coun- 
tries’ equally. Some are only slightly 
dependent upon imports; in other 
countries, the shortage of fats and 
oils has assumed famine proportions. 

In the United States, total con- 
sumption of visible fats increased by 
1.5 to 2% in 1946 as compared with 
prewar, which represented a decline 
of 8 to 9% per capita; in the United 
Kingdom total supplies fell by 17% 
and the per capita consumption 
shrank by 22%; in western and 
northern Europe total _ tonnage 
showed a decrease of 25% and per 
capita utilization of well over 30%. 
But in a number of countries with- 
in the last group per capita utiliza- 
tion declined by at least 40%. In 
Germany consumption declined by 
75% as compared with prewar, and 
in the rest of central and eastern 
Europe the declines in 1946 ranged 
from 35 to 65%. Almost as severe 
was the fall of supplies in southern 
Europe due to the poor 1945 olive 
crop. Fortunately, the better 1946 
olive oil crop will give the Mediter- 
ranean region a much less_ unfa- 
vorable position in 1947. 


Conditions Vary Widely 


Outside of Europe and North 
America, supply conditions varied 
widely for different countries. In 
the USSR, a partial recovery has 
occurred in oilseed crops; but pro- 
duction of butter and animal fats is 
only a fraction of prewar. Australia 
and New Zealand still ration butter, 
their principal edible fat, and the 
supplies of other edible fats are very 
restricted; but per capita consump- 
tion, although lower than before the 
war, remains high. The current lev- 
el of consumption is probably above 
prewar in some Latin American coun- 
tries and in British African terri- 
tories; but industrialization, accele: 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
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ated by the war, increased purchas- 
ing power in many of these areas 
and the demand for fats rose stead- 
ily. Not all of these countries have 
adequate administrative machinery 
for control of imports and of in- 
ternal distribution. Even where 
some controls exist, their efficacy is 
undermined by the shortage of sup- 
plies, which, in these areas, is more 
marked now than during the war 
period. 

It is not possible to estimate the 
magnitude of the total effective de- 
mand. Arithmetically, the quantity 
of imports needed to provide—to- 
gether with indigenous supplies— 
100% of prewar per capita consump- 
tion would be some 7,500,000 tons. 
If Germany were excluded, slight- 
ly over 6,000,000 tons of imports 
would be required to attain this 
goal. But total export supplies in 
1947 may amount to only about 3,- 
000,000 tons. It is true, of course, 
that many European countries lack 
adequate purchasing power to make 
up the decline in indigenous sup- 
plies and to finance their prewar 
volume of imports. But all coun- 
tries give fat imports a priority sec- 
ond only to wheat, and nearly all 
have considerable foreign exchange 
either from UNRRA or from loans. 

This brief review of the supply- 
demand outlook is sufficient to indi- 
cate the difficulties inherent in the 
development of an allocation recom- 
mendation. Unfortunately there are 
numerous additional complications. 
First in importance is the relative 
quantities controlled by various coun- 
tries. Some countries produce do- 
mestically a much larger percentage 
of the fats and oils consumed by 
them than is the case in other coun- 
tries, and it is therefore almost im- 
possible to expect the former to re- 
duce consumption to the same level 
as countries which have no control 
over substantial supplies. Thus, in- 
digenous production supplies only 
5% of Britain’s current consumption; 
in the United States, on the other 
hand, indigenous production, after al- 
lowing for the net effect of imports 
and exports, supplies 100% of 1946 
consumption. Most European coun- 
tries depend on domestic agriculture 
for 25 to 50% of their supplies. 

In some cases lack of indigenous 
supplies is compensated by control 
of overseas production areas. Other 
countries, however, have no assured 
sources of supply. At present col- 
onial resources and nondomestic ma- 
rine oil which flows to the parent 
countries account for 40 to 50% of 
the total quantity moving in inter- 
national trade. In fact, there are 
only two important noncolonial areas, 
namely, Argentina and the Philip- 
pines, which together account for 
about 30% of current world ship- 
ments. The balance of world export 
supplies is made up by United States 
exports (which is contingent upon 
United States imports), a relatively 
small tonnage from Brazil, small 
quantities of Mediterranean olive oil 
(which, however, is not under alloca- 
tion), Norwegian and Iceland marine 
oil and some miscellaneous exports. 


Potential Sources 


Two other potential sources exist, 
viz., India and China (mainly Man- 
churia). But the future supplies from 
these sources are uncertain. The 
committee has operated on the as- 
Sumption that India’s ban on ex- 
ports, which was imposed during the 
severe food crisis last year, would 
soon be lifted. Even more uncer- 
tain is the fate of Manchurian sup- 
Plies. It is expected that relative- 
ly large supplies will soon commence 
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to flow from that area; and the 1947 
allocation schedules are based on this 
assumption, but it remains to be seen 
whether reality will confirm our ex- 
pectations. 

The problem with regard to Chi- 
nese and Indian supplies reveals in- 
deed another major difficulty—that 
in the developing of an allocation 
recommendation it is necessary to 
take into account supplies which are 
of varying degrees of certainty. The 
subcommittee, established in Novem- 
ber to prepare a distribution pat- 
tern for 1947 was instructed, there- 
fore, to consider the importance of 


distributing the firm and doubtful 
sources in as equitable a manner as 
possible. However, the distance to 
which it is possible to go in this di- 
rection remains a serious problem. 

One of the basic factors is the 
determination of metropolitan coun- 
tries largely to retain the export- 
able supplies of their colonies. The 
distribution of colonial supplies is 
further complicated by price factors, 
since metropolitan governments have 
generally succeeded, frequently by 
means of direct subsidies and other 
expenditures, to retain a greater de- 
gree of price stability. The British 
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contract with Argentina also tends 
to place the United Kingdom in a 
preferred position. 

Closely allied to this is the problem 
of seasonal availability. In some 
areas the supplies are expected to 
come forward in approximately equal 
quarterly installments; in other areas, 
however, a heavy seasonal falling 
off is likely to take place from March 
to September, at the time when im- 
porting countries will experience the 
most severe shortages. In still other 
areas (e.g., China) the flow of sup- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The exclusive design of the American ‘‘Ideal’’ assures smoother 

operation, less wear; the bowl, spinning on its own circumference on roller bearings, 
runs true and smooth with almost no power-load. There’s no vibration and no center 

spindle to wear out of line. It’s precision engineered throughout. 


The ‘‘Ideal’s’’ gentle rounding action puts a firm, smooth skin on all sizes of dough 


pieces — it cannot “‘pill’’ or 


venient to operate and easy to clean. 


‘scuff,’’ avoiding loss and waste. It’s exceptionally con- 


The result is a machine that provides the finest, most economical performance and 


longer machine life. 


Doughs proof faster, mould easier and produce better loaves when you own the 


American ‘‘Ideal.’’ Write for information, giving your own bakery requirements, today. 
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1600 South Kingshighway Blvd. 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Des Moines, Iowa.—Rex A. Klein- 
hen, Davenport, was elected presi- 
dent of the Iowa Association of Flour 
Distributors at the annual meeting 
Jan. 25 at Des Moines. He succeeds 
Earl Dusenberry, one of the organ- 
izers of the association, and its presi- 
dent for the last two years. 

R. S. Wykle, Marshalltown, was 
elected vice president, and Guy C. 
Grimes, Des Moines, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Grimes had been acting 
secretary-treasurer since the death 
of Earl Klatt on June 30, 1946. New 
directors are Leon Meyer, Cedar 
Rapids, and Earl Weaver and V. T. 
Pearson, both of Des Moines. 

A resolution adopted by the asso- 
ciation commended the newly organ- 
ized Iowa Bakers Association, and 
pledged the co-operation and _ sup- 
port of the flour distributors. Ray 
Mercer, Earl Weaver and V. T. Pear- 
son were named to act as a liaison 
committee between the flour men and 
the bakers in furthering the program 
of the Iowa Bakers Association. 

A feature of the program which 
followed the business meeting was an 
address by Julius A. Zimmerman of 
the Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Zimmerman, vice president of 
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R. A. Kleinhen Elected Head of 


lowa Flour Distributors’ Group 


the St. Louis Flour Club, said one of 
the most important projects of the 
club had been the organization of a 
credit bureau through which the flour 
distributors were able to obtain credit 
information from fellow members. 
He said this feature had saved the 
flour men a considerable amount of 
money. 

Mr. Kleinhen expressed the opinion 
that the Iowa Association of Flour 
Distributors was a worthwhile organi- 
zation even if it did nothing more 
than bring competitors together 
where they could get to know one 
another better. He said that un- 
doubtedly the organization’s member- 
ship could be greatly expanded and 
that it should set a goal and work 
toward it. 

The distributors present agreed 
that distribution is and will continue 
to be one of the flour men’s biggest 
problems. They agreed also that 
steps should be taken to educate 
wholesale houses to get replacement 
cost of flour when the market trend 
is upward. 

The convention terminated with a 
social hour and dinner at which Allan 
B. Kline, president of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau, was the principal speaker. 


BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Jan. 1 Durum Wheat Stocks Totaling 
28,912,000 Bus May Meet Mill Needs 


Durum wheat supplies in the Unit- 
ed States on Jan. 1, 1947, totaled 28,- 
912,000 bus, states the Production 
and Marketing Administration in its 
semi-annual durum report. This is 
about 4,500,000 bus more than were 
on hand on that date the year be- 
fore when supplies ran out before 
the new crop was available. Present 
stocks, therefore, while in close bal- 
ance with probable needs after allow- 


ing for seed, feed and carry-over pur- 


poses, should be sufficient to satisfy 
requirements until the 1947 crop be- 
comes available. The Jan. 1 stocks 
were held in the following positions: 
on farms, 18,929,000 bus; in country 
elevators, 3,991,000 bus; commercial 


stocks at terminals, 835,000 bus; mer- 
chant mill stocks, 5,157,000 bus. 

Supplies for use during 1946-47 
which appeared inadequate at the be- 
ginning of the season were extended 
by a larger 1946 crop than the pre- 
liminary estimates indicated, continu- 
ation of a high extraction rate by 
mills, and the much smaller quantity 
used for feed. Inspections indicated 
that the production of red durum in 
1946 bore a much smaller relation- 
ship to the total crop than usual, 
while availability of lower priced feed 
grains held farm feeding to a mini- 
mum. 

Disappearance during July-Decem- 
ber, 1946, amounted to 12,678,000 bus 





UNITED STATES SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF DURUM WHEAT 
The following table showing the supply and distribution of durum wheat in the 
United States was prepared by the Production and Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Items of Supply and 


























Distribution 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
Supply—Stocks, July 1: 
DEE S8.b465080600000000% 7,226 14,349 13,068 7,253 5,827 2,149 
Interior mills & elevators 9,546 10,435 6,195 1,129 1,414 335 
Commercial ...ccecccsses 5,312 5,464 2,497 2,203 276 1,598 
Merchant mills ......... 3,380 4,429 6,441 4,178 1,104 841 
SEX ECUUTERCT EEE 25,464 34,677 28,201 14,763 8,621 4,923 
GEOP® cvccccccecccscs 42,660 45,491 36,544 32,789 33,285 36,317 
Total domestic supply .. 68,124 80,168 64,745 47,552 41,906 41,240 
BEER 0% 0500:00060000608 t t +840 $3,093 1,192 $350 
Tot. supply, July-Dec. 68,124 80,168 65,585 50,645 43,098 41,590 
Distribution, July-Dec,: 
Mill grindings .......... 9,320 11,138 11,236 12,770 12,664 11,429 
Feed, cereal mfg. and 
other uses .......... 4,890 18,153 16,237 7,685 6,010 1,249 
TESPOTUD cccccsccccvecveces |; ne. sa roe ce et Se et? ee 2 | es 
TORR ccrcvcccvvecess 14,881 29,291 27,473 20,455 18,674 12,678 
Stocks, December 31: 
WORT cécccccvccccesscese 25,686 29,159 22,030 19,762 17,645 18,929 
Interior mills & elevators 12,893 11,949 6,513 4,883 2,025 3,991 
Commercial .......-++++- 8,970 4,332 2,939 1,185 652 835 
Merchant mills ......... 5,694 5,437 6,630 4,360 3,102 5,157 
WOON) cvcccccacecesss 53,243 50,877 38,112 30,190 24,424 28,912 
Imports, Jan.-June .. t 1469 $2,027 1,257 |) ere Te 
Tot. supply, Jan.-June 53,243 61,346 40,139 31,447 | rere 
Distribution, Jan.-June: 
Mill grindings .......... 9,641 12,742 9,173 13,261 O.5TR «ss ccccce 
Seed requirements ...... 2,998 3,050 3,016 2,816 S468 = ccccce 
Feed, cereal mfg. and 
other uses .......... 5,549 7,363 13,187 6,764 GTSB ss cceeee 
TWBEPOTtS cccccccccccccccce SUS = be eees 8 =— eee = keeee =e eete 8 8—=— eh tee 
Stocks, June 30 ..... 34,677 28,201 14,763 8,607 4.988 = secece 


Compiled or computed by Grain Branch, PMA. *All states. tNegligible. tCanadian 


durum shipped into the United States. 





compared with 18,674,000 bus for the 
corresponding six months of the year 
before. Mills ground 11,429,000 bus 
and 1,249,000 bus were used for feed 
and other uses. Mill grind during 
July and August, 1946, was greatly 
curtailed by insufficient wheat sup- 
plies available at that time and it 
was not until new crop came to mar- 
ket that steady milling operations 
were resumed. 

The quality of the 1946 durum crop 
was excellent. The crop matured 
under favorable weather conditions 
and a wet harvest season encountered 
by the preceding two crops was avoid- 
ed. The result was a crop of good 
color and exceptionally high test 
weight. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. BAILEY PRAISES 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Agricultural 
experiment stations were praised for 
their work in stabilizing agricultural 
production and improving the quality 
of agricultural products by Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, dean of the department of 
agriculture of the University of Min- 
nesota, speaking at the Jan. 31 lunch- 
eon meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists held at the Andrews 
Hotel here. 

Dr. Bailey, speaking on “Agencies 
Serving Agriculture,” traced the his- 
tory of agricultural research since 
1887. He cited the Hatch Act as the 
first legislation to grant federal funds 
to agricultural experiment stations, 
and outlined the succession of similar 
acts that have followed. 

The Agricultural Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, passed last 
year by Congress, was discussed at 
length by Dr. Bailey. He pointed 
out that the act was essentially an 
amalgamation of several bills, which 
made the bill in its final form a com- 
plex measure to understand. 

“The act places emphasis on the 
field of marketing,” he pointed out, 
“and through its workings an added 
degree of co-operative research among 
the states cutting across state boun- 
daries should be possible.” 

Dr. Bailey reported plans to estab- 
lish a central co-operative plant cen- 
ter, possibly at Ames, Iowa, to serve 
as a reserve source of plant breed- 
ing material. 

The proposal of Sir John Boyd 
Orr of the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, for 
a world food board was discussed at 
length by Dr. Bailey. He reviewed 
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the conference at Hot Springs, Va., in 
1943, at which the organization now 
known as the FAO was initiated. 

The function of the agricultural 
board of the National Research Coun- 
cil, which came into existence about 
two and one half years ago, was 
also discussed by Dr. Bailey. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


INCREASED SUPPORT PRICE 
IMPROVES FLAX INTEREST 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. weekly flax bu- 
letin says that from reports received 
recently from the country it would 
appear that there is a considerabic 
increase in interest in flax plantin« 
throughout the Northwest this year 
This increased interest is due to th 
government’s new support price of 86 
bu, f.o.b. Minneapolis for the 1947 
flax crop. 

During the last week or so repor: 
are heard of a substantial volume o! 
crop insurance policies written wit! 
the government to cover flax. Ther 
is also a steady demand for seed flax. 
It is understood that the Departmer 
of Agriculture is without funds t 
make any survey of current seed 
flax stocks, but it is hoped thai 
the Flax Development Committe: 
will be able to secure data on th: 
subject through the help of th 
county agents and extension agron 
omists. The first report of farmers 
intentions to plant flaxseed will be is- 
sued by the government on March 20 

Receipts of flaxseed from the 1946 
crop totaled 20,150,000 gross bus u; 
to Dec. 29, 1946. This figure include: 
not only northwestern seed, but als: 
the crop raised in California, Arizona, 
Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma and Mis. 
souri. 

The second official estimate o! 
flaxseed production for the 1946-47 
Argentine crop released recently is 
41,338,000 gross bus. The first esti- 
mate was 41,930,000 bus, compared 
with last year’s final estimate of 37,- 
955,000 and the average for the 1( 
preceding crop years of 55,305,29! 
bus. 

Ottawa has released the final esti 
mate on 1946 crop flaxseed productio: 
for the prairie provinces of Canada 
totaling 7,285,000 bus. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ROLLED OATS EXPORTS UP 
Toronto, Ont.— Exports of rolle 

oats and oatmeal from Canada i! 

December amounted to 102,852 cwts 


compared with 40,016 in the sam 
month of previous year. 














PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Statistics compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture, showing the p! 
duction of durum wheat products in the United States: 





cr Sacks Expor 
Durum wheat *Semolina *Flour macaro! 
1946— ground, bus produced produced etc., li 
July-DOCOMDBEP ..ccccccccccccccsccccce 11,428,936 5,163,498 pik TET $33,837,2: 
p 8.  EPRRTERERE TEER ET TE Se 9,578,574 3,642,316 723,562 25,856,02 
1945— 
July-December .......ceeeeeeeeeeeees 12,663,562 4,171,084 1,315,576 7,760,08> 
January-June ....ccscceccccccecccces 13,260,803 4,266,212 1,400,803 4,795,898 
dus 
July-December .....ccececeeeeeevecce 12,769,977 3,609,752 1,786,888 7,738,27 
——- Coc cccccecoccccesesecce 9,172,805 3,146,644 784,744 3,381,077 
1943— 
July-December ....cccecsccesevcesce 11,235,744 3,613,644 1,199,717 1,944,34 
PED 6.0602 cesceeseerveseeces 12,742,102 3,981,044 1,466,562 1,361,98 
1942— 
FAlY-DOCOMHEF oc ccccccccccscccccccs 11,137,704 3,383,736 1,346,512 1,999,82 
FORME T TOMS ccccccccsccscccccsccece 9,641,236 2,937,754 1,086,154 1,425, 9( 
1941— ‘ 
July-December ......c.sccesecevecees 9,319,560 2,905,102 1,035,184 2,235,04 
TAMURTF-TUNG cccccccccsccccccccvcees 8,204,118 2,696,272 786,751 1,475,158 
1940— 
July-December ........ccseeeceescees 8,294,842 2,318,639 911,307 1,707, 29 
TOMUBEF FURS ceccccosicccccewecccese 7,210,373 2,304,605 772,258 1,882,68 
39— 
TUly-DOCOMBOP .nccccccccsccccsscccce 8,213,310 2,729,706 796,023 2,929,05 
FOMURTF FEMS co ccccccccccscccccccvces 7,231,375 2,463,649 660,163 1,494, 22 
1938— 
TUIY-DOCOMBOP ccccccccccccccccvccess 7,590,460 2,440,939 812,459 1,783,84 
TOMER TERS ccc cccccvcvcccccccseses 6,881,882 2,236,468 581,683 1,345,69 
1937— 
July-December 2. cccccccccccsccsccces 6,747,909 2,097,476 694,446 1,532,653 
pe | BITETELIIT TRL Te 4,872,839 1,653,623 365,234 1,615,935 


*Total production included under semolina when production of semolina and flour / 
not reported separately. +¢Five months, July through December. 
**Granular and flour listed in semolina total since most mills continued on an 80° 


extraction rate throughout period. 
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Exhibition for Retail Bakers 
Scheduled with ARBA Meeting 


New York, N. Y.—The Retail Bak- 
ers National Exhibition scheduled 
for the Hotel Pennsylvania here Feb. 
93-26 in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America will offer the 
latest in equipment and fixtures as 
well as supplies and ingredients for 
retail bakers attending the meeting. 

With the return to normal produc- 
tion following the end of the war, 
this exhibition will afford retail bak- 
ers an opportunity to see what is 
available in the way of shop and 
store fixtures, in addition to securing 
helpful ideas on the use of ingredi- 
ents and supplies. It will be the 
first exhibition of its kind since 
Pearl Harbor and promises to be 
well worth the effort of every mem- 
ber of this division of the baking 
industry attending, according to ad- 
vance reports. 

George Cron, chairman of the ex- 
hibition committee, reports’ that 
“there will be no bakeries in actual 
operation, but there will be on dis- 
play all the equipment which the 
up-to-date retail baker needs to op- 
erate a modernized shop and store— 
ovens, mixers, benches, retarded 
dough boxes, doughnut machines and 
everything else. The equipment dis- 
played will be items which are avail- 
able today or on which reasonable 
delivery may be secured.” 

He further states that “in the sup- 
ply and ingredient field those visit- 
ing the booths of exhibitors will have 
an opportunity to receive many help- 
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ADVERTISING TIE-INS—The con- 
cept that “bread is basic’ — that 
bread is a foundation food on Amer- 
ica’s dining tables has taken a strong 
grip on the sales imagination of ad- 
vertisers all ovér the country. In 
ever increasing numbers they are 
hitching their selling messages to the 
popularity of bread. A host of adver- 
tisers whose foods are enhanced by 
bread have featured it as a tie-in 
with their products—and even such 
unrelated advertisers as the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad and White Trucks 
have found it worthwhile to use 
bread as a theme in their advertis- 
ing. The latest advertiser to join the 
“bread parade” is Shefford Cheese— 
a& Standard Brands, Inc., product — 
employing an effective advertising 
campaign with full color insertions 
in national media featuring Chevel 
cheese and Shefford spreads with 
bread. One of the advertisements is 
reproduced above. 


ful hints on ingredients and their 
uses under today’s operating condi- 
tions. All of the exhibitors will do 
their utmost to make their exhibits 
well worth visiting; and retail bak- 
ers who fail to see this all-retail ex- 
hibition will certainly be missing an 
opportunity to see everything the 
retail baker needs and all that is 
new in fixtures and equipment.” 


Latest reports show that more than 
90% of the booths have been rent- 
ed and Mr. Cron expects the re- 
mainder to be rented long before the 
exhibition opens. 

Included among the exhibitors are 
the following: 

Adams Bakers Supply Co., Inc; 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co; 
American Breddo Corp; Max Ams, 
Inc; Anheuser Busch, Inc; The Birn 
Co; Bolling Oven Co; H. C. Brill 
Co., Inc; Coene Bros; Dressel Prod- 
ucts Co; John H. Free, Inc; Gener- 
al Mills, Inc. 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc; Henry Heide, 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


heavy aul 


SHORTENING 
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Inc; Henry & Henry, Inc; H. A. John- 
son Co; C. W. Logeman Co; Joe Lowe 
Corp; Adolf J. Mainzer, Inc; Na- 
tional Almond Products Co; Nation- 
al Grain Yeast Corp; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc; Procter & Gamble Co; A. H. 
Raubvogel; J. Sausville Sons. 
Seagren Products, Inc; A. Seifert’s 
Sons, Inc; Standard Brands, Inc; 
Swift & Co; Universal Oven Co; 
Harry Wechsler, Inc; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co; R. C. Williams 
& Co; Yuenger Corp; Federal Yeast 
Corp; Caravan Products Co., Inc; 
Bakers Mutual Insurance Co., and 
the Doughnut Corp. of America. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Shortening 


Headquarters 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS » HOUSTON 








































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Now more than ever before, forward- 
looking bakers are meeting the problems 
of competition with the highest in loaf 
quality. You can provide extra insur- 
ance for the quality of your bread with 
the excellent baking values of these 


Star brands. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








SOFT WHEAT FLOURS v BREAD FLOURS~ FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
4,000 Cwt. Flour Daily—One Million Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO.. Beardstown, Illinois 















North Dakota and Montana WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


. * AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Hi-Protein —— 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 








A Specialty 










"“auus tna Soft Cake Flour 


Capacity, 700 Barrels For Biscuit Manufacturers 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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OPA to Close 
8 Sugar Branch 
Offices by Feb. 15 


Washington, D. C.—Eight of the 64 
sugar branch offices which handle ap- 
plication forms and inquiries con- 
cerning sugar rationing for consum- 
ers, wholesalers, retailers, industrial 
and institutional users, will be closed 
between Feb. 1 and 15, the Office of 
Price Administration has announced. 

The business of the closed offices, 
the agency said, will be consolidated 
with near-by sugar branch offices for 
more efficient operation of the sugar 
rationing program within the budget 
available. 

Employees of the closed offices 
were given termination notices on 
Jan. 15. Between Jan. 15 and Feb. 
15, the files and functions of these 
offices will be transferred to other 
sugar branch offices with which the 
business will be consolidated. About 
136 employees will be released in the 
consolidation. 

The offices to be closed and those 
to which requests for trade informa- 
tion, inquiries, application forms and 
reports should be directed are as fol- 
lows: 


To be closed Business transferred to 
Albany, N. Y., and 

oo  eeererre eee Syracuse, N. Y. 
eg era Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C., and 

WiMInGtON, Dl. ...ceceee Baltimore, Md. 
POMGMVIENG;, SOMRS. 666000 eeewe Memphis, Tenn. 
DOEG WOlth, LOBOS oe csvicsac-s Dallas, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fila. ...ccccossecs Miami, Fla. 


The functions of the closed offices 
will be discontinued as follows: for 
wholesalers and retailers, on Feb. 1; 
for industrial users, on Feb. 5; for 
institutional users, on Feb. 10. 

Banks will send their reports on 
sugar rationing accounts to the of- 
fices to which the business of the 
closed sugar branch offices is trans- 
ferred, OPA said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS ELECT 
AL HAUSER AS PRESIDENT 


St. Louis, Mo.—Al Hauser, Hauser 
Bakery, was elected to head the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Association at 
the organization’s January business 
meeting. 

Herbert Werner was elected first 
vice president; Earl Schmidt, second 
vice president, and Otto Binder, cor- 
responding secretary. 

Ed Schmidt, former president, was 
re-elected as financial secretary in 
recognition of his work in setting 
up a plan whereby St. Louis bakery 
supply houses are adding .1% to 
each invoice to collect funds for ad- 
vertising. 

Ed Knaus was named correspond- 
ing secretary, and Chris Kaufman, 
retired member, became sergeant at 
arms. 

New officers were introduced at the 
annual banquet which was held in 
the Gold Room of Hotel Chase 
Jan. 18. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERSHEY HEAD TO RETIRE 

Hershey, Pa.—William F. R. Mur- 
rie announced at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors of Hershey 
Trust Co., that he wishes to retire as 
president of Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
on March 24, at which time the 
stockholders’ meeting of that com- 
pany will be held. Mr. Murrie said 
that in the future he will act in an 
advisory and consulting capacity for 
the Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U. Ss. A. 











Mennel 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





















7TON 
BURLAP paPER 
pian ORE 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 






INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiuine Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress | 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade | 

Hard Wheat Flour i 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited i 
Member Millers’ National Federation H 








Me {Guthweslon 


SLaboutlouer 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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Cear around the production circle 
—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 
widely known and justly famous for ideal 
performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 








ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. hd FLOUR MILL e@ FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CW'S. 
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URING my years in the Mid- 
west, I learned something 
about Midwest agriculture 

and what were then its problems— 
problems usually characterized by 
the phrase “overproduction.” But 
during the last five years the Amer- 
ican farmer has been producing at 
a level one quarter to one third above 
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By Dr. D. A. FitzGerald 


the “overproduction” levels of the 
thirties and finding it extremely 
profitable to do so. 

It took the war to demonstrate 
what the American farmer could do 
even though handicapped by short- 
ages of machinery, of labor, of re- 
pair parts and of many other things 
he had always been able to buy— 


at least whenever he had the money 
to pay for them. 

Today, more than a year after the 
end of the war, farm supplies and 
equipment, clothing, radios, automo- 
biles and washing machines are grad- 
ually becoming more available and 
the farmer has the money to buy 
them—in fact, more money than he 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 








LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need, 


WHEN 


YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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U. S. Food as World Peace Key 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. FitzGer- 
ald in this article strongly urges in- 
creased exports of cereals and other 
foods from this country, as a contri- 
bution to world peace and economic 
stability. He suggests that transpor- 
tation facilities and other bottlenecks 
should be devoted to fulfilling in- 
creased export goals, even at the ex- 
pense of domestic needs. Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s views are of considerable 
importance to all of those interested 
in the use and movement of grain, 
as he is secretary-general of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Coun- 
cil. The article is the text of an 
address delivered by the author at 
a meeting of agricultural extension 
workers at St. Paul recently. 





has ever had before. During the 
first 10 months of 1946 cash receipts 
from farm marketings totaled near- 
ly $18,000,000,000, or 7% greater 
than during the corresponding period 
of 1945, the previous record year for 
farm income. It is apparent that 
for 1946 as a whole, farm income 
will set another all-time record—$1,- 
500,000,000 in excess of last year. 

Moreover, although the farmer’s 
expenses have been running a race 
with the prices of his products they 
have not yet caught up. During the 
first 11 months of this year farm 
prices averaged about 120% of par- 
ity, as compared to 116% during the 
calendar year of 1945. For the coun- 
try as a whole, the margin by which 
the farmer’s income exceeded his 
costs is larger this year than it was 
in 1945 or in any other year of 
record. 

But many farmers and many of 
you who are working with and for 
them, in the field and in Washing- 
ton, are wondering how long it will 
be before this unusually rich lode 
peters out. I well remember how, 
right after the war ended about a 
year ago, a great many people felt 
certain that an accumulation of food 
surpluses was just around the cor- 
ner. Here it is a year later and, 
by and large, the corner has not yet 
been reached. Nevertheless, many 
people still expect it will be reached 
at any moment. 

Perhaps they are right but I have 
a number of reservations, particu- 
larly when the conclusion is reached 
by analogy with the course of agri- 
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cultural prices after World: War I. 
There are a great many differences 
between the situation now and the 
situation in 1920. World War II 
was truly a world war. World War 
I was not. This distinction is fre- 
quently overlooked. World War II 
affected the Pacific in a manner en- 
tirely different from World War I. 
In the earlier war, there was an ac- 
cumulation of production in such im- 
portant surplus-producing areas as 
Siam, Burma, Netherlands East In- 
dies, and the Philippines because of 
the shortage of ocean shipping. As 
soon as it became available, these 
supplies moved into the world’s mar- 
kets and quickly overcame the short- 
ages that previously existed. Today, 
the situation is exactly the reverse. 
With the exception of Philippine 
copra, the entire area is one of defi- 
cits rather than one of surpluses. 
Let me illustrate the differences with 
three examples: 

In 1920 the exports of rice from 
Siam, Indo-China and Burma 
amounted to over 4,000,000 tons. In 
1946 the exports will amount to only 
about 1,000,000 tons. For the world 
as a whole, exports of rice this year 
will be only about 2,000,000 tons as 
compared to prewar 1935-39 move- 
ment of four times as much. Little 
increase, if any, can be expected in 
1947 over that of 1946. It is easy 
to see how this prospect will affect 
the rice producers of Louisiana or 
California, but perhaps some of you 
are wondering of what interest or 
concern it is to the farmer in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, or Iowa. The 
answer, of course, is quite simple. 
Here’s a deficit of 6,000,000 tons, 
more or less, of rice for which other 
cereals, particularly wheat and corn 
are needed as a substitute. Six mil- 
lion tons is over 200,000,000 bus. A 
demand for wheat and corn for the 
Far East exists this year, and will 
exist in whole or a substantial part 
next year, which did not exist at 
all in 1920. 

Tropical oil production in the Phil- 
ippines, Java, Sumatra and other 
southwest Pacific islands was not 
disrupted by World War I. Supplies 
flowed throughout the war and con- 
tinued in increased volume after the 
war was over. Today, more than 
a year after VJ-Day, exports of copra 
from the Philippines—where a truly 
remarkable job has been done in re- 
habilitating a completely destroyed 
industry—are nevertheless still no- 
ticeably below prewar, whereas only 
the merest trickle of supplies is forth- 
coming from the Netehrlands East 
Indies. The impact of this situa- 
tion on the demand for domestically 
produced fats and oils is obvious. 

Consider finally the situation for 
another important commodity — 
sugar. In 1920 the United States im- 
ported nearly 150,000 tons of sugar 
from the Philippines. Just before 
World War II, these imports had in- 
creased to about 1,000,000 tons a 
year. But now, due to the destruc- 
tion and very slow recovery of sugar 
production in the Philippines, that 
country is, for the time being, ac- 
tually a net importer of sugar. The 
imports are negligible, but here’s a 
“loss,” as compared to 1935-39, of 
1,000,000 tons of sugar. Prior to the 
war, Java exported over 1,000,000 
tons of sugar a year. In part be- 
cause of the political situation, there 
have been no exports of sugar from 
Java to date, although it is known 
that some stocks of sugar exist on 
the island. Even though the politi- 
cal situation seems to be clearing 
up, there appears to be no prospect 
that Java will contribute its pre- 
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war supplies of sugar for two or 
three years at least. 
These examples illustrate only 


three of the many differences that . 


exist between the situation in the 
Far East now and the situation after 
World War I. Equally important 
differences exist in many other parts 
of the world. Under these circum- 
stances, it is likely to be more harm- 
ful than helpful, and certainly mis- 
leading, to assume that the future 
course of production, consumption 
and prices will follow the same pat- 
tern as after World War I. 

With agricultural production a 
third higher than prewar, the Amer- 






copies and test this business builder in your own store. 
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Bag With 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
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ican farmer has a bigger stake than 
ever before in the economic and 
political stability of the rest of the 
world. A continued high level of 
industrial activity in the United 
States and the consequent high level 
of consumer purchasing power are, 
of course, of very great importance 
to him. But these, also, are going 
to be influenced by conditions abroad. 
World economic recovery and politi- 
cal stability in the years ahead will 
depend, more than anything else, 
upon the way the United States car- 
ries out its international responsibili- 
ties, particularly in the food field. 


Food alone will not achieve eco- 
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nomic recovery and political sta- 
bility, but without food, economic 
recovery and political stability are 
impossible. A bicycle is no good 
without two wheels. Food is one 
of those wheels. Furthermore, the 
American farmer has a direct and 
immediate short-run interest in hav- 
ing the United States shoulder in- 
ternational responsibilities consistent 
with its influence and importance 
in the world today, as well as a 
continuing long-run interest. The 
short-run interest relates primarily 
to cereals. The facts are these: 


The United States had an all- 
time record production of cereals 





A Future 


Every cotton bag, regardless of size, has a future. 
Millions of nimble fingers daily are turning cotton bags into 
pretty dresses, tea aprons, towels, window curtains, and 
scores of other useful items shown and described in “Bag 


Magic for Home Sewing.” 


Circulation of this amazing booklet is already exceed- 
ing one million copies a year. Advertisements in every 
national and many regional farm magazines are bringing 
requests by the thousands for “Bag Magic” from rural 
homemakers. Teachers throughout the country are using it 


in sewing classes. 


New sales appeal is being added (to products in cotton 
bags) by this thrifty idea that saves cost of sewing material 
and whets the imagination of the millions of women who 


sew. 
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Retailers are using “Bag Magic or Home Sewing” as a give-away 
attraction to build store traffic and increase sales. 
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THORO-BREAD 
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O miller grinds any finer wheat than the wheat we 
mill into THORO-BREAD. You see, we are right 


in the midst of the nation’s greatest bread wheat field, right 





where it is easier to get the finer, the choicer wheat than 
to get some other kind. And we do make top quality 


flour from it. ' 


Good location for superior wheat, an efficient mill skill- 
fully manned, a modern laboratory ... we have all of these. 
But beyond those basic factors, we also have a pride of 
craftsmanship that plays a major part in making THORO- 
BREAD “the perfect flour.” 


You will not be disappointed in 
THORO-BREAD. 


ARNOLD OF STE ALIML 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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—better bakery flours— 








When it comes to quality, you can surely rely on 
these superior bread flours. The fine baking per- 
formance of these brands is firmly grounded on 
selected Panhandle wheats, chosen for top notch 
baking qualities. And every painstaking step in 
production control is taken to give you certainty of 


uniform dependability. 





ALVA ROLLER 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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this year—over 6,500,000,000 bus in 
all.. While old crop carryovers were 
small, total supplies are of near rec- 
ord proportions, particularly in view 
of the smaller livestock population. 
The world desperately needs every 
bushel of these near-record supplies 
of grain which the United States 
can possibly spare. Present plans 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture contemplate exports of 
400,000,000 bus of grain during the 
current fiscal year. But these ex- 
ports, plus maximum probable ex- 
ports from Canada, Argentina and 
Australia still fall short of meeting 
really urgent needs abroad by 200,- 
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000,000 bus. They fall even further 
short of meeting quantities other 
countries would like and are able to 
purchase. 

But prospects at the moment are 
that not even as much as 400,000,000 
bus of cereals will be exported. For 
the six months July through De- 
cember, 1946, exports are unlikely 
to exceed 175,000,000 bus, or only 
about 43% of the 12 months’ goal. 
The record level of business activity 
in this country is creating a de- 
mand for more transportation than 
the railroads can provide even though 
boxcar loadings were, before the re- 
cent coal strike, at record levels. 


Unless some way can be found to 
devote more transportation equip- 
ment to moving cereals, the United 
States is apt to miss a golden oppor- 
tunity of making a vital contribu- 
tion to the peace and stability of 
the world—a contribution that would 
cause some delays and inconven- 
iences to other users of rail trans- 
portation, but a contribution that 
would benefit the American produc- 
er directly and through him the econ- 
omy generally. I say this because 
if the grain is not exported this 
year, it will be on hand as a carry- 
over next summer and fall. As such, 
it is more likely to ‘be a liability 
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CONTINUE TO FEATURE that potent, one-word 
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Continue to demand ‘ROCHE’ SQUARE ENRICH- 
MENT WAFERS, distributed by yeast companies. 
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than an asset. You will remember 
the depressing effects of accumulat- 
ed grain supplies during the 30’s. 

Of course, the American farmer 
is protected for the next couple of 
years, at least, by price support loans 
at 90% of parity made mandatory 
by Congress. But who amongst us 
considers that this is any permannet 
solution? Here and now there ex- 
ists the most urgent need, accom- 
panied by a willingness to pay. Here 
and now is the time to clean out 
our grain bins, to reduce our carry- 
overs next year to a minimum. If 
we make the effort necessary to help 
others in their time of greatest need, 
we cannot fail to help ourselves. A 
loaf of bread not eaten today because 
it is not available in England, France, 
Switzerland, India, Brazil or Norway 
won’t be eaten tomorrow even if it 
were available. If it is eaten today, 
it not only helps to provide the en- 
ergy and strength needed for these 
countries to rehabilitate themselves, 
but it is no longer available tomorrow 
to compete with tomorrow’s new crop 
production. For every extra bushel 
of wheat and corn we can move to 
port this year when the need is so 
vital, we can safely grow another 
bushel next year. 

A few days ago, I suggested to 
the Grocery Manufacturers Associ- 
ation that the United States should 
make the effort necessary to export 
500,000,000 bus of grain this crop 
year. But since then new import 
requirements have developed. No 
reserves exist in Canada, Australia, 
or Argentina to meet these new re- 
quirements. Today, I feel that the 
United States ought to export not 
less than 550,000,000 bus of grain 
—even that wouldn’t clean out our 
grain bins. But it would take cars 
—there is the problem and the solu- 
tion is not in sight. 

Next to cereals, the most urgent 
food need in the world today is for 
fats and oils. World production dur- 
ing the next 12 months is estimated 
at 15% below prewar. There has 
been an increase of 5 to 6% in the 
world’s population, so that per capita 
supplies are perhaps 20% below pre- 
war. Exportable supplies of fats and 
oils may not be much more than 
half of prewar for two reasons: first, 
because a considerable part of the 
decline in world production has been 
in areas which normally contributed 
large quantities to the world’s ex- 
portable surpluses; and, second, be- 
cause of a tendency of other im- 
portant producing areas to retain as 
much or more than prewar for do- 
mestic consumption. 

The world production of fats and 
oils is not likely to reach prewar 
levels over night—for one reason, 
because the rehabilitation of live- 
stock production, particularly in Eu- 
rope, is being retarded by lack of 
feed grains and Europe used to rely 
heavily upon animal fats. As I pre- 
viously indicated, tropical oil pro- 
duction cannot be expected to re- 
turn to prewar levels over night 
either. 

The fats and oils situation in the 
United States is relatively more f2- 
vorable than for the world as 4 
whole. Yet the high level of con- 
sumer purchasing power and of busi- 
ness actiyity has created a very 
strong demand for all fats and oils 
and there is a good deal of com- 
plaint on the part of the American 
consumer and business man that sup- 
plies are inadequate and prices too 
high. 

The United States for many years 
before the: war was a net importer 
of fats and oils. During the war, 
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it greatly increased its production of 
vegetable oils and animal fats and 
was for the most part a net exporter. 
Now there is great pressure to re- 
turn to a net importing basis and to 
draw heavily upon the world’s ex- 
portable supplies at the expense of 
other countries whose needs are a 
great deal more urgent but who can 
not compete with the almost unlim- 
ited buying power of the American 
economy. 

If the United States were to hog 
the lion’s share of the available ex- 
portable supplies of fats and oils, 
it would be wholly inconsistent with 
its international responsibilities. Fur- 
thermore, it would sooner or later 
adversely affect the American farm- 
er and thus indirectly the whole 
American economy. Other countries 
would be forced into taking drastic 
measures to increase as rapidly as 
possible the production of fats and 
oils in those areas of the world for 
which they have responsibility. If 
that should happen, increased pro- 
duction, together with the normal 
recovery which can be expected in 
the southwest Pacific, Manchuria, 
South America and other areas may 
well result in an eventual surplus 
of fats and oils. What then is go- 
ing to happen to the American farm- 
er’s market for his soybeans, his flax- 
seed, his cottonseed, and his lard? 
You all can guess the answer. 

Reasonable self-denial by the 
American public during 1947 will 
help the other countries to continue 
the process of getting on their feet 
—a process vital to everyone—and 
discourage the unsound expansion 
that could so well result if other 
countries are driven to desperate 
measures. The American producer, 
at least, does not want the world’s 
production of fats and oils unneces- 
sarily stimulated—moderately, yes; 
unnecessarily, no. 

A third commodity of very con- 
siderable importance in the interna- 
tional picture is sugar. The United 
States is, and always has been, a 
large net importer. “As a result of 
the war, the world lost over 2,500,- 
000 tons of sugar production in the 
Philippines and the Netherlands East 
Indies. Furthermore, sugar beet pro- 
duction in Europe was greatly cur- 
tailed as a result of the war and fur- 
ther accentuated in 1945 by drouth. 
World sugar production, however, is 
gradually recovering. It should 
amount to about 30,000,000 tons in 
1947, as compared to less than 27,- 
500,000 tons in 1946. This improve- 
ment suggests that all countries, in- 
cluding the United States, could ex- 
pect a modest increase in the supplies 
available for internal distribution. 

Unfortunately—from my point of 
view, and I believe from the point of 
view of the international responsibili- 
ties of the United States—certain in- 
terests in this country are campaign- 
ing for what has every appearance 
of being a quite disproportionate 
share of the world’s sugar supplies 
in 1947, Prior to the war, the United 
States consumed about 6,700,000 tons 
of sugar a year, which represented 
Just over 19% of the world’s produc- 
tion. This year, United States con- 
sumption will amount to about 5,- 
400,000 tons, representing almost 
20% of the world total. 

For 1947, we estimate world pro- 
duction at 30,000,000 tons. If the 
United States got the same favorable 
percentage of the world’s produc- 
tion in 1947 as it did in 1946, it would 
have 6,000,000 tons of sugar to con- 
sume. But this isn’t enough, accord- 
ing to some. The Food Industry 
Council Sugar Committee, for exam- 
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ple, proposes that the United States’ 
share should be 6,950,000 tons—more 
than we consumed before the war, 
over 25% of what I think are the 
soundest estimates of the world’s sup- 
ply and 22% of the supply estimate of 
the committee, itself. 

That is to say, the rest of the 
world should stand aside while its 
best fed nation, having lost 1,000,000 
tons of sugar which it used to get 
from the Philippines recoups this 
loss and 250,000 tons more from 
Cuban supplies. Or to put it differ- 
ently, the United States is: entitled 
to 4% more sugar than prewar, so 
the rest of the world must get along 


with 15 to 18% less. Such a pro- 
posal, if adopted, is not, I suggest, 
likely to raise the United States in 
the estimation of the world or im- 
prove the chances for effective in- 
ternational co-operation. 

I imagine that many of you have 
been thinking that there is “some- 
thing wrong somewhere,” because 
you are all quite sure that during 
this last year you have not been 
getting almost 75% as much sugar 
as you did before the war. And 
that’s quite true if you are think- 
ing of the sugar you buy over the 
grocery counter for home use. 

Before the war, the average Amer- 
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ican bought about 50 lbs of sugar 
a year for household use. This year 
his (or her) ration is only 25 lbs 
(including the home-canning allow- 
ance) or one half the prewar average. 

On the other hand, however, the 
“industrial user’ — in confections, 
soft drinks, ice cream, canned fruits, 
pies, cakes and many other products 
—and institutional users, such as 
restaurants, used an average of 
about 45 lbs of sugar per capita prior 
to the war. But this year’s ration 
for them is equal to 48 lbs per capita 
—or over 100% of the prewar aver- 
age. The average American consum- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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tains 12 per cent! 


Improvement in quality is the best reason for 
making any change in a bread formula. A good 
looking loaf that tastes good and is highly nutri- 
tious means more business — a better consumer 
demand. This is the foremost reason for using 


nonfat dry milk solids in your bread — but how 


Adding the essential nonfat solids of milk makes 
a pronounced improvement in food value. The 
more the better within practical limits — in fact, 
the special “School Lunch Bread” recommended 


by the federal Bureau of Home Economics con- 


Physical properties — crust color, crumb color, 


sheen, texture, symmetry, toasting qualities, fla- 
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; vor and taste — are noticeably improved with 
\ . 
\ each pound of nonfat dry milk solids added to 
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\ the dough. 
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pays to use at least 6 per cent. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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POP 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 94 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making cakes containing 
high percentages of sugar and mois- 
ture, best results are obtained by 
using an unbleached cake flour. True 
or false? 


2. In a formula for cakes or 
cookies, the salt content should be 
based on the weight of the sugar. 
True or false? 


3. Sweetened condensed skim 


milk is composed of 43% sugar, 29% 
water and 28% milk solids (non- 
fat). True or false? 

4. When making dough brake 
bread, using the sponge dough meth- 
od, the sponges should be ferment- 
ed somewhat less than for regu- 
lar white bread. True or false? 

5. Bread should be cooled to about 
95° F. before wrapping. True or 
false? 

6. For best results, rye bread 
doughs. should be mixed on slow 
speed. True or false? 

7. To make sponge cakes the 
sugar and eggs should be heated to 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


Hunter flours are good flours . . . the kind 


that work smoothly in the bakery. But, 


more than that, they are efficient flours. 


They give you the streamlined wheat-field- 


to-bakery economy that comes from an 


excellent mill location in the heart of 


America’s biggest wheat belt. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 
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about 110 to 120° F. True or false? 

8. Ina well controlled bread plant 
the divider loss is usually held down 
to %% or less. True or false? 

9. To roll out pie crust for pump- 
kin pies, ginger snap crumbs may 
be used instead of flour with very 
good results. True or false? 

10. In making molasses cakes, 
soda bicarbonate instead of baking 
powder is the leavening agent used. 
True or false? 

11. Bread made from doughs high 
in milk solids should be baked in a 
cooler oven than bread made from 
doughs with a low milk solid content. 
True or false? 

12. Dark rye flour has less ab- 
sorption than white or medium rye 
flour. True or false? 

13. To improve the color of pie 
crust, a mixture of 5 lbs of flour 
and 1 lb of milk solids (non-fat) 
should be sifted together thorough- 
ly and then used for rolling out the 
dough. True or false? 

14. When creaming sugar and 
shortening together for cakes, brown 
sugar will produce less volume than 
regular granulated sugar. True or 
false? 

15. For best results when making 
bread using two types of flour, the 
stronger flour should be used in the 
sponge and the softer one in the 
topping or doughing up stage. True 
or false? 

16. Whipping cream should be 
beaten on high speed for the best re- 
sults. True or false? 

17. The addition of a little marsh- 
mallow to meringue made from egg 
whites, will result in giving the me- 
ringue a firmer body. True or false? 

18. In order to produce lighter 
colored sugar cookies, more soda 
should be used in the formula. True 
or false? 

19. When making puff paste prod- 
ucts, it is recommended that the 
pans be dampened with water be- 
fore the dough or products are placed 
on them. True or false? 

20. Salt rising bread is compact 
and small in volume. The volume 
may be increased by adding some 
regular yeast to the dough. True 
or false? 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


KING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 



















YOUR BREAD STAYS 
UNIFORM 


With 
tHeart of America 


No baker can build a sound, grow- 


















ing business on up and down quali- 
ty. Bread must be right every day 
to keep customers satisfied these 








days. That's why we emphasize 
the unvarying standards of HEART 
of AMERICA. It is milled for 


strict uniformity and checked care- 


























fully at every step from wheat to 
finished product. 





That's why loaves made with 
HEART OF AMERICA 


consistently score so well. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 


CHICACO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 Noith Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 





Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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own Qrier 


FLOUR 


To bakers feeling the pinch of rising pro- 





duction costs these days, we commend 
TOWN CRIER. Its high bread yields 
mean savings . . . its smooth shop perform- 
ance curtails costly production delays eas 


and the fine-bodied, flavorful loaf it produces 
sustains bread sales. Try TOWN CRIER. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. a Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Inaugurating its tenth annual drive 
in behalf of increased doughnut con- 
sumption, the National Donut Week 
Committee will put the spotlight on 
dunking during this year’s Donut 
Week scheduled for March 9-15. 

All indications in the baking and 
other food industries point to an in- 
tensely competitive situation for the 
future. This change is taking place 
gradually now, but the full impact of 
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National Donut Week Planned 
for March 9-15 by Committee 


a buyer’s market may occur soon- 
er than anticipated. Consequently, 
trade leaders point out that it is ex- 
tremely necessary that bakers real- 
ize this situation at once, and be pre- 
pared for competitive selling. 

The major factors in competitive 
selling are advertising, merchandis- 
ing, publicity and public relations. 
Even during the war many bakers 
realized that the only way they could 


maintain their position was through 
the use of these factors, and those are 
the ones who are now in the best po- 
sition to face coming conditions. 


Consumers Must Be Sold 


The time has come, however, when 
these sales factors must be used to 
better advantage than ever before. 
Consumers are finding increasing 
supplies of food from which they may 
make their choice. They are not 
waiting for bakers to deliver them 
their products. They are doing their 
own buying, and they must be sold on 
the value of bakery products. 

In accordance with these needs, the 





BEFORE YOU SIGN ANOTHER ORDER — REMEMBER: 


Borden's 
“BAKERY-TESTED” Breadlac 
is Now Available! 





You don’t have to settle for any 
“wartime” nonfat dry milk solids. 
Not any more. 


Beginning right now you can get 
as much Borden’s “Bakery-Tested” 
Breadlac as you want. No “but’s,” 
“it’s,” or “maybe’s.” 


LAs 
S GS 

NONFAT DRY 
MILK SC ADSs 








See your jobber or write to Borden’s 
direct. Your order will be filled — 
promptly!! 

Change that order now to Bor- 
den’s Breadlac. You'll be glad you 
did. Remember: All orders will be 
filled promptly!! 


Bordens BREADLAC 


Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


BAKERY 


TESTED FOR BAKERS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“for a Brighter Tomorrow” 


Ww 


attend the ARBA convention 
at Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York City, Feb. 23-26 











tenth annual Donut Week will be 
one of the most extensive promotion- 
al campaigns in behalf of bakers. All 
tested tools of publicity, merchandis- 
ing, advertising and promotion will 
be utilized in this campaign, which 
will provide bakers with an excellent 
opportunity to combat the inroads 
that are being made on the industry 
by competitive foods. 

Since its inception 10 years ago, 
National Donut Week has provided 
an outstanding means of increasing 
doughnut sales by bakers. This pro- 
motion has helped the doughnut in- 
dustry to increase its annual volume 
of $50,000,000 in 1938 to $175,000,900 
today. 

Posters Prepared 


This year the National Donut Week 
Committee has prepared large, color- 
ed posters showing a grandmother 
and grandson dunking doughnuts in 
a friendly manner. Wagon posters 
and window streamers will be offered 
to all wholesale bakers who desire to 
tie in with this campaign. The win- 
dow posters provide space for the in- 
dividual baker’s name. 

National Donut Week is aimed di- 
rectly at consumers. As in the past, 
a large flow of doughnut promotion 
will be directed to consumers through 
newspapers, magazines and radio 
Many stage, screen and radio stars 
have helped in this promotion in the 
past, and during the week of March 
9-15 they will again co-operate in 
this undertaking. 

In addition to these activities, new 
doughnut recipes and doughnut par- 
ties will be featured throughout the 
country. The committee will spon- 
sor dunking contests in various coni- 
munities, conduct a search to find the 
oldest confirmed dunker and release 
the revised 1947 dunking rules. 

What now seems probable is that 
bakers will face keener competition 
from other food manufacturers than 
they will within their own industry, 
the committee points out. The na- 
tional doughnut campaign is designed 
to provide bakers with ‘a means 0! 
facing this competition throughout 
the year. This continuity must he 
maintained if the outside competiticon 
is to be met successfully. 


Industry Fortified 


The baking industry is well forti- 
fied to meet this competition throug!) 
the nutritive value of its products, 
their taste appeal and their econom: 
Doughnuts are a strong factor :n 
this advantage, the committee poin's 
out. All bakers have been urged ‘0 
take advantage of this campaign, ani 
tie in their own sales efforts with i 

The wagon posters and windo\ 
streamers may be obtained by wri 
ing to the National Donut Wee 
Committee, 393 Seventh Ave., Ne 
TOrn, NN. Y. 
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THEY LOOK ALIKE—BUT AREN’T... 


Yes, at first glance these automobile models look alike. But if you examine the 
drawings, you'll find they do differ in details. True, the differences are slight... 
but the hard-to-detect surface differences may be small compared to important 
differences in performance. 





THEY LOOK ALIKE—AND ARE 


Grade for grade, brand for brand there are mo differences . . . no differences that 
have the slightest chance of changing performance , . . in sack after sack of 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours! For they are forever uniform .. . a/ways assure you 
perfect, reliable baking! You know how important that is! 
































ALBERTA 
H. F. C. Hodges has opened a new 
bakery at Bowness. 
ARKANSAS 
C. E. Haile and Gerald Pickens, 
both of Searcy, have opened a dough- 
nut shop in West Batesville. 
Frank FE. McLard, formerly of 


<r Ur 
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Bloomfield, Mo., has opened a dough- 
nut plant on North Arkansas St. in 
Rogers. The firm will be known as 
Mac’s Bake Shop. 

A new doughnut factory, located 
at Second and Elm Streets in Rogers, 
has been opened by Leslie Williams. 

Howard Waggoner has purchased 
the White Baking Co. in Fayetteville 


It Takes Time! 


the Baker’s 


from Mr. and Mrs. Bob White, who 
have operated it for the last 14 years. 
Mr. Waggoner has been associated 
with the Shipley Baking Co. in Fay- 
etteville and Muskogee, Okla., for 
12 years. 


2 
The Kroger Baking Co. in Magnolia 


has moved into a new building. 
J. C. LeMaster, Arkansas distribu- 


Bud Gowman sage: w rakes 

time . . . and accurate temperature controls 
to-precondition BOWMAN UPC", but it saves you time in 
winning your market with uniformly better bread quality. 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 


140 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Doorbell 


tor for the Lone Star Biscuit Co. of 
Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas, has 
opened a branch in Little Rock. He 
is planning to have branches in Fort 
Smith and Pine Bluff. 

Articles of incorporation for the 
Meyers Cake Co., Little Rock, were 
filed recently, listing authorized capi- 
tal stock of 500 shares at $100 each, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Horne’s Bakeries, Ltd., Royal City, 
has established a branch in the Sap- 
perton district of New Westminster, 
The bakery now has five branches 
in New Westminster and three more 
stores under construction in Burnaby 
municipality adjoining. The new 
branch is under the management of 
Aura Brier. 

Fire recently broke out in premises 
of Willman’s Cake Shop, 1337 E. Pen- 
der St., Vancouver, causing consider- 
able damage to the two-story frame 
structure. 

CALIFORNIA 

Sayed’s Bakery has been openci at 
311 Balboa St. in San Francisco by 
the Sayed Brothers in the building 
formerly occupied by Polly’s Bakery. 
The shop has been completely reno- 
vated and remodeled. 

Walter P. Thatcher, Jr., and H. 
Carl] Balsiger have opened the Home- 
Craft Bakery in Camarillo. Bernie 
Sobanja will do the baking in the 
new establishment. 

Arthur Townsend, Sr., has sold the 
Arroyo Grande (Cal.) Bakery to G. 
Tulipani, owner of a bakery in King 
City. Mr. Tulipani will operate both 
bakeries. 

Dave Honig is moving his Sugar 
Bowl Bakery from the corner of Bev- 
erly Blvd. and Normandie St., Los 
Angeles, to a new super-market. The 
Beverly and Normandie location will 
serve as a sales store only, Mr. Hio- 
nig says. 

The Sunberry Co. of San Francisco 
recently completed the expansion and 
modernization of its bakers’ spe- 
cialties plant, according to the own- 
ers, John Avon and Alfred Heide 

Wayne E. Dermit and Claude E. 
Gee opened the D. & G. Bakery in 
San Gabriel recently. Mr. Dermit 
formerly worked in a bakery in South 
Sioux City, Neb., and his partner van 
a retail bakery shop in Los Ange'es. 

The Mission Bakery in South Pas- 
adena has been sold to E. F. Beasley 
and E. Nordahl by Mr. and Mrs. Itoy 
M. Wells and Mr. and Mrs. Hat 
H. Brown. 

The Miracold of California has | 
established in Los Angeles to pro 
frozen foods, particularly baker) 
goods. Offices are at 1450 S. Cen- 
tral Ave. and the plant is at 
Newton St. 

Schooler’s Bakery, owned and 
erated by Clark and Pearl Scho 
was opened in Santa Barbara 
cently. 

DELAWARE 

The Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
Delaware, has been merged with 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., of Ma 
chusetts, into the Hathaway Bake! 
Inc. John P. O’Rourke is presid:! 
of the corporation which has an 
thorized capital stock of 1,000 
shares, $1 par value. 


FLORIDA 


R. E. Newell, former owner 
Newell’s Bakery in Jacksonville, “1a 
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®@ WIDER FLEXIBILITY 
® ADDED SHOP ECONOMY 
@® FINER PERFORMANCE 


Gon can always depend on... 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 
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leased the bakery division of the 
Vinoy Market in St. Petersburg. The 
new firm will be called Newell Bak- 
ery. 

New slicing and wrapping ma- 
chines, a new oven and a new truck 
have been added to the equipment at 
Smiley’s Bakery in St. Petersburg. 

Charles Beyer and Paul Shannon 
have opened the Handy Pantry Bak- 
ery in Stuart. 

A building permit to enlarge his 
bakery in Pensacola has been issued 
to Carl Burmeister. The construc- 
tion, which will cost approximately 
$10,000, will be started at once. 
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GEORGIA 
The Georgia Baking Co. filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation at Macon re- 
cently. The maximum capital will 
be 1,000 shares of $100 each, and the 
firm will begin business with a capi- 
tal of $30,000. Incorporators are T. 
R. Jones, Ida Mae Jones and L. G. 
Hobby. 
ILLINOIS 
Joseph O’Loughlin closed O’Lough- 
lin’s Bakery in Metropolis recently. 


INDIANA 
Articles of incorporation have been 
filed at Indianapolis for the Hart- 


ford Bakery, Inc., in Evansville, with 
Harold H. Hartford as the resident 
agent. Capital stock is 300 shares 
with $100 par value. The incorpora- 
tors are Mr. Hartford, Ethel L. Hart- 
ford and Curtis McCullough. 

The Honey Crust Bakery, Inc., 
Goshen, has been incorporated with 
Hanies McKibbin as resident agent. 
Capital stock is 1,000 shares with no 
par value. Incorporators are Mr. 
McKibbin, Helen McKibbin and Ray 
C. Gohn. 

The Real Pie, Inc., 667 E. 23rd 
St., Indianapolis, has been incorpo- 
rated with Jackson B. Thomas as 
resident agent. Capital stock is 200 
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There will always be a difference in 


flours. 


technique is overlooked in the produc- 
tion of REX and CHARM, nor any 
expense spared to mill them from the 
finest wheats. That’s why these flours 
do such a good job in the bakery under 
today’s difficult conditions. REX and 
CHARM will help keep your loaf 


better. 


A DIFFERENCE 


Nothing in modern milling 











J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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shares preferred stock with $100 par 
value and 300 shares of common stock 
with no par value. Incorporators are 
Mr. Thomas, Harry Kremer and 
Riley W. Harrison. 


IOWA 


Ruel Orme recently opened the 
Neola (Iowa) City Bakery. He pur- 
chased the bakery from H. N. Ny- 
quist. 

Frudeger Bros. Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated to acquire, own, operate 
and conduct a general wholesale and 
retail bakery in Burlington. Incor- 
porators are C. W. Sparks, L. N. 
Sparks and D. K. Sparks. 

Paul Seiler, Shenandoah, has rent- 
ed a location at Indianola and will 
open a bakery there as soon as equip- 
ment can be put into place. Mr. 
Seiler, a baker for 14 years before 
entering the service, was at Sac City 
before going to Shenandoah. 

John Kornmeier, proprietor of Eve's 
Bakery, Council Bluffs, has obtained 
a new cake machine. 

The Ogden (Iowa) Bakery, owned 
by Walter Hamilton, has acquired a 
rebuilt reel-type oven. 

John Morgan, owner of the Audu- 
bon (Iowa) Bakery, has purchased a 
new 140-qt cake machine. 

A new dough retarding refrigera- 
tor has been purchased for the Wig- 
wam Bakery, Sac City, by the own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Pat Murphy. 

Shramek’s Bakery, Cedar Rapids, 
has ordered and received a new com- 
bination bun divider and rounder. 

Larry Jung, manager of the Carro!! 
(Iowa) Bakery, has purchased a new 
80-qt cake machine. 

Another new dough retarding re- 
frigerator has been delivered to M. 
A. King, who operates a bakery at 
Mount Pleasant. 


KANSAS 


Ed Farlow recently sold his bakery 
at Kinsley to Jim Lloyd, formerly of 
Topeka. Mr. Farlow has entered the 
appliance and implement business 
in Kinsley. 

Gus Larzalers sold his bakery at 
Hays to the Billinger’ brothers re- 
cently. 

The Hutchinson (Kansas) Pie Co. 
is being remodeled after a recent 
fire. Ralph Coffey is the owner. 

A new overhead proofer has been 
installed in Drake’s Bakery in Cha- 
nute. 

The McConn Bakery, Winfield, has 
installed a new automatic proof box. 

A bread wrapping machine has 
been installed in the Shellhaas Bak- 
ery in Junction City by Howard She!l!- 
haas. 

Charles and Morris Catlin, of the 
Model Bakery in Manhattan, have 
purchased the interest of Ray Jones. 


KENTUCKY 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed at Frankfort by the Feuchten- 
berger Baking Co., Inc., Ashland; the 
Feuchtenberger Bakery, Inc., Paints- 
ville, and the Feuchtenberger Baking 
Corp., Pikeville. Each listed $100.- 
000 capital stock. Incorporators of 
all three are L. D. Feuchtenbergei 
L. D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., C. W. 
Feuchtenberger and C. W. Matheny. 


MARYLAND 


A new cake mixer has been pur- 
chased by the Majestic Pie & Cake 
Co. at 615 N. Franklinton Road in 
Baltimore. 

Frank Woelfer is enlarging Woe!l- 
fer’s Bakery in Baltimore. A new 
oven and new baking equipment have 
been installed,:and new fixtures wil! 
be added later on. ° 

Fred H. Dugan, manager, recently 
installed a new rotary oven in 
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Schwaab’s Confectionery and Bakery 
Shop in Baltimore. 

William Phillips, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern Shore 
Baking Co., has resigned and sold his 
interest in the firm. William E. Mor- 
gan is the new president and S. H. 
Rayner and H. Jack Rayner are direc- 
tors. The firm operates a plant at 
Salisbury and one at Olney, Va. 


MICHIGAN 
Fred R. Hoyler has opened a new 
$100,000 bakery, Hoyler & Baur, Inc., 
at 415 Ludington St., in Escanaba. 


MINNESOTA 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Belau have 
sold the Sweet Shop in Blue Earth 
to Robert Hinckley, who has taken 
possession. 

Donald Carlson has purchased the 
Isle (Minn.) Bakery from Leonard 
Nelson. Grant Reid of Milaca has 
been hired as baker. 

The bakery in Littlefork has been 
opened by C. J. Wagner, who was 
employed for many years in bakeries 
at International Falls. 


MISSOURI 

The Union Biscuit Co., St. Louis, 
has opened a wholesale distribution 
agency in temporary quarters in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. Plans for building a 
warehouse in Little Rock were an- 
nounced by Charles E. Kennedy, vice 
president of the firm. Harold Hog- 
gard, Springfield, will manage the 
new branch. 

The Louis Baking Co., 2808 N. 
Grand Blvd., is building a $30,000 one- 
story factory at 4507 N. Broadway in 
St. Louis. 

Mrs. Alison’s Cookie Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 
authorized capital stock by Bob B. 
Flick, William M. Flick and Olive A. 
Flick to operate a bakery business 
in St. Louis. 

The Sunrise Do-Nut Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, has been incorporated to deal 
in flour and other materials and in- 
gredients for the production of dough- 
nuts and bakery goods by J. C. Clan- 
ton and Cornelius P. O’Connor. 


MONTANA 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean N. Mann have 
opened a new bakery in Chinook. 
The Manns formerly operated a bak- 
ery in Rollo, N. D. New ovens and 
other equipment have beeen installed. 


NEBRASKA 
A new 60-qt cake machine was re- 
cently purchased by Ira Sibrel, own- 
er and operator of a bakery at Ger- 
ing. 
NEW YORK 


A business name has been filed for 
the Doughnut Kitchen, 2654 Bailey 
Ave., Buffalo, by William T. Craw- 
ford. 

A business name has been filed for 
George’s Bakery Service, 339 Bissell 
Ave., Buffalo, by George F. and Fred- 
erick L. Schweitzer. 

The Crest Pastry Shop has been 
opened in conjunction with the Crest 
Restaurant, 104 Court St. in Water- 
town. Mrs. Cora LeTray, who has 
been in the baking business for 19 
years, is in charge of the new shop. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in Buffalo for the Franz 
Bakery, 240 High Si. Partners are 
Gertrude Voisard and Marion Betz. 

The Buffalo Zoning Board of Ap- 
peals has approved the petition of 
Steve Moshides to erect a pie bakery 
at 672 Virginia St., Buffalo. 

The American Almond Products 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated to 
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deal in bakers’ supplies, with offices 
in Brooklyn. Capital stock is $100,- 
000, $100 par value. Directors are 
Carl Peckler, Claire Peckler and 
Jack M. Kaplan. 

Robert’s Bakery, Inc., has been 
formed to deal in baked goods in New 
York City. Directors are Harold Ar- 
thur Page, Minerva Salzman and 
Frieda N. Kossoff. 

The Pep Baking Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated to conduct business in 
the Bronx. Capital stock is $25,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are Murray 
Pechter, Morton Pechter and Morton 
H. Pechter. 

Mrs. Weiss Strudel & Pastry Corp. 


has been formed to manufacture bak- 
ery products, in the Bronx. Incor- 
porators are Murray Spellman, Louis 
Perlman and Vincent E. Cucci. 

Bob Distributors, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in Queens County. Di- 
rectors are John F. Butler, Edward 
J. Murphy, Jr., and John J. Corrigan. 

The New Standard Baking Corp. 
has been formed to carry on business 
in New York. Directors are Henry 
G. Laykind, Joseph C. Gubman and 
Janet Palz. 

Dodd’s Epicures Mount Vernon 
Corp. has been formed to conduct a 
bakery business in Mount Vernon. 
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Directors are Otto M. Sherman, Fran- 
ces Cohen and Norma Diamond. 

The Plaza Bake Shop, Inc., of the 
Bronx, has been dissolved, according 
to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

Stian’s Cake Shop, Inc., of New 
York City, has increased its capital 
stock from $5,000 to $20,000, accord- 
ing to papers filed with the secretary 
of state in Albany. 

Engels Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
formed to conduct business in Kings 
County. Directors are Harry Engel, 
Sam Engel and Yette Engel. 

The Kelrose Baking Corp. has been 
incorporated to deal in baked goods 








Albert R. Fleischmann, Vice President of 
Standard Brands Incorporated and General 
Manager of the Fleischmann Division has 
a message for bakers concerning THE 
FLEISCHMANN TRADITION OF QUALITY. 


FERMENTATION IS 
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OF QUALITY 


Standards of quality become ingrained in an 
organization when they’re maintained from 
generation to generation. Ever since Charles 
Fleischmann introduced the first compressed 
yeast, the Fleischmann Organization has been 
interested, heart and soul, in giving the best 
possible yeast to bakers. That’s why 10 
pains, no effort, no technical knowledge, 
have ever been spared to give you yeast of 
the most dependable hardiness, strength, purity 
and uniformity. 


Protect Your Future— 
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in Brooklyn. Capital stock is $20,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are Ber- 
nard Weinstein, Bernard Haber and 
Edward L. Dublin. 

Hermil’s Bake Shops, Inc., has 
been formed to conduct business in 
Kings County, with a capital stock 
of $20,000. Directors are Harry 
Shapiro, Milton Shapiro and Isadore 
Sfarti. 

Feldman’s Bakery, Inc., has been 
formed to manufacture baked goods 
in Albany. Incorporators are Israel 
Feldman, Felix Engel and _ Israel 
Wagner. 

The Spellman Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated to deal in baked goods 
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and confections with offices in New 
York City. Directors are Louis S. 
Adler, Israel S. Schwartz and Arthur 
Bloch. 

The Lincoln Bakery, Inc., has been 
incorporated to conduct business in 
Richmond County. Directors are Al- 
bert T. Berg, Antoinette D. Boccuzzi 
and Martha M. Fenley. 

The Cambria Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been incorporated to conduct busi- 
ness in Queens County. Incorporators 
are Dorothy Mendel, Barbara Gerbin 
and Sylvia Rosen. 

The D. & H. Bagel Bakery, Inc., 
has been incorporated to operate a 
bakery in Queens County. Incor- 


porators are Morris L. Meshel, 
Philip Levine and Harriet Salem. 
Grants’ Bakery, Inc., has been 
formed to conduct business in Cort- 
land. Directors are Howard P. Grant, 
Dorothy F. Grant and Dana V. Grant. 
The Dixie Cream Donut Shop, 
which was opened last March at 127 
Clinton St., has been moved to 73 
Chenango St. in Binghamton. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Harry Landgren of the Midwest 
Bakery in Mandan has purchased the 
bakery at Hallock, Minn. 
Robert Byers of the Federal Bake 
Shop in Grand Forks has purchased 
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Thomas Ashbridge 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER—At a tes- 
timonial dinner given in honor of 
Thomas Ashbridge (above), special 
representative of the Philadelphia 
district, R. P. Wirth, northeastern 
regional manager of the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., an- 
nounced the retirement of Mr. Ash- 
bridge. Mr. Ashbridge has a record 
of 40 years of service with the 
Fleischmann organization. His ex- 
perience and knowledge of the bak- 
ing industry has won him a host of 
friends and fellowers throughout the 
entire industry. 





Stahl’s Bakery in Bemidji, Minn., and 
has taken possession. 

Fred W. Cox and Alvin Epton have 
purchased Grandma’s Bakery Shop in 
Fargo and have moved to a new loca- 
tion. They have opened a coffee bar 
and lunch in connection with the 
bakery. 

OHIO 


The Spumoni Ice Cream Co., manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers 
of baked goods, candies and ice 
cream, have leased a building at 
10601 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, for 
use as a retail establishment. They 
have also leased space at 16615 Kins- 
man Road, Shaker Heights, to be 
used as a retail store. 

The Lillian Rockefeller Fancy Pas- 
tries, 1671 State Road, Cuyahoga 
Falls, held a grand opening recently. 
Customers were invited to watch the 
bakery in operation. 

The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration halted work on a_ bakery 
building in Toledo, owned by Frank 
E. Clegg, when it was found that the 
estimated cost of $15,000 would be 
nearer to $30,000. 

William Beets has sold Beet’s Bak- 
ery at Hillsboro to Richard Raschion 
of Seaman. Mr. Raschion, a navy 
veteran, was in the bakery business 
in Dayton before entering the service. 


OKLAHOMA 

Edding’s Bakery in Woodward has 
installed a new oven. 

Bread make-up equipment has been 
purchased by the Butternut Bakery 
at Hugo. 

A cookie oven and cake machine 
are among the new improvements at 
the-Country Club Cookie Co., Okla- 
homa City. 

Nick Simmons is the new proprie- 
tor of the City Bakery in Rush 
Springs. 

The Fox Bakery at Holdenville has 
moved into a new location. Several 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Increased Domestic Production of 


Fats, Oils Predicted for 1947-48 


Washington, D. C.—Increased do- 
mestic production of fats and oils is 
in prospect for 1947-48 but supplies 
available during the remainder of the 
current marketing season (October, 
1946-September, 1947) will continue 
relatively small, according to a recent 
report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


If no major downturn in business 
activity occurs, prices of most fats 
and oils, except for seasonal declines 
in butter, are likely to remain high 
until mid-1947, the report said. How- 
ever, prices probably will be lower in 
1947-48, it predicted. Beginning next 
fall, domestic output will be larger 
and supplies in major exporting areas 


are expected to increase in 1947, the 
report continued. 

Output of lard and grease probably 
will be larger in the 1947-48 market- 
ing year than in the current season. 
Because of the abundance of corn and 
the high prices of hogs in relation to 
corn prices, the 1947 pig crop is ex- 
pected to increase. 
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Vegetable oil production may be 10 
to 30% greater in 1947-48 than in the 
current marketing year. Expansion 
in soybean and flaxseed acreages next 
spring ,is probable because:.of high 
prices in relation to prices of alter- 
native crops—corn, oats and wheat. 

Production of fats and oils from do- 
mestic materials this season may be 
about the same as last season—ap- 
proximately 8,900,000,000 lbs. This is 
only slightly above the 1937-41 crop 
year average. Peak production was 
reached in 1943-44 when 11,200,000.- 
000 Ibs were produced. 


Civilian Consumption 


No major change in civilian con- 
sumption of fats and oils, per person, 
from the 63-lb level of 1945-46 is 
likely in 1946-47. No significant 
change in total inventories of fats and 
oils is anticipated during the curren! 
marketing season, in contrast to Jas! 
season when 443,000,000 lbs of fats 
were withdrawn from factory anid 
warehouse stocks to supplement do 
mestic consumption and_ exports. 
However, the United States is likely 
to have a slight net import of fats 
and oils in 1946-47 compared with a 
net export of about 180,000,000 Ibs 
in the preceding year. Consumption 
per person (food and nonfood com- 
bined) in 1945-46 was 10% below the 
1937-41 average. Most of the decline 
was in food fats. 

Supplies of food fats available for 
consumption this winter and spring, 
with the possible exception of butter, 
will remain relatively small and prices 
probably will stay high. Production 
of creamery butter in recent weeks 
has been about 20% larger than a 
year earlier, reflecting reduced con- 
sumption of fluid milk and cream as 
a result of recent increases in prices. 
The present rate of creamery butter 
output, however, is still 30% under 
prewar. With high spring milk pro- 
duction, supplies of butter moving 
into consumption will increase ma- 
terially, and a further reduction in 
butter prices is likely. 


Hog Slaughter Large 








The Loaf With That 
Friendly Soft Glauor 
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Sponge Lbs. Ozs. Hog slaughter in November and 
; Dickies 5 December was_ seasonally large. 
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i Temperature when mixed 78° F. 
Sponge temperature—76° F. 


Mixing time—6 minutes 
Fermentation time—4', hours 


LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


First punch about | to 14 hours 
Take to bench in 15 minutes 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


POTATO ROLLS Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Scale off 344 lbs of above dough; 
place in bun divider. 





Dough temperature—79° F. 
Mixing time—10 minutes 
Floor time—15 minutes 





The Moundridge Milling Co. | 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





ROGERS BROTHERS SEED COMPANY 308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 6 
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“Sanitation is a matter of vital importance to 
bakers, and that’s why we order our flour 
packed in multiwall paper bags. We have 
found that Multiwalls are the most sanitary 
containers — they protect flour against infesta- 
tion or contamination by rodents, and because 
there’s no siftage, they help keep our bakery 
clean. 

“And the best part of all is that Multiwalls 
save us money while giving better sanitary 
protection. We get all the flour we pay for 
because there’s no loss due to siftage or reten- 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 


BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. 


IN CANADA 











St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 


oo. SAY officials of Craig's Bakery, Inc. 
prominent Columbus, Ga., bakery 
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eccme 


J. H. Jenkins, Manager 


tion, and we also eliminate the time and 
expense of bag-cleaning.” 

The above statement by officials of Craig’s 
Bakery, Inc., Columbus, Ga., reflects the pro- 
gressive attitude of this independent company. 
Their foresight in adopting Multiwalls has 
resulted in a more sanitary bakery . . . and 
greater profits as well. 

Order your next shipment of flour packed 
in multiwall paper bags. You will find that 
they not only give greater protection to the 
flour but also save you money. 


WALL 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Vancouver, British Columbia Allentown Atlanta Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 
Montreal, Quebec Los Angeles Nazareth,Pa. No. Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans Ocala,Fla. Seattle Toledo 
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“tor a Brighter Tomorrow” 


Ww 


attend the ARBA convention 
at Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York City, Feb. 23-26 











dicate that output of edible vegetable 
oil—corn, cottonseed, olive, peanut 
and soybean—in 1946-47 may be 
about the same as in 1945-46, when 
the total was 2,711,000,000 lbs. The 
soybean crop of nearly 197,000,000 
bus is almost 5,000,000 bus larger 
than last year and is the largest on 
record. Production of cottonseed, at 
3,452,000 tons, is 6% smaller than 
in 1945 and the smallest since 1895. 


Disappearance Greater 


Domestic disappearance of edible 
vegetable oils (cottonseed, corn, pea- 
nut, soybean and edible olive) from 
factories and warehouses in October 
and November, 1946, totaled about 
600,000,000 Ibs, crude basis, 30% more 
than a year earlier. This high rate 
of use of the edible vegetable oils 
implies short supplies of edible oils 
next spring and summer. Factory 
and warehouse stocks of edible vege- 
table oils on Nov. 30, 1946 (the lat- 
est reported), totaled only 493,000,- 
000 Ibs, nearly 200,000,000 Ibs less 
than a year earlier. 

Although the supply of domestic 
oils for food products may be supple- 
mented in 1947 by a substantial quan- 
tity of coconut oil, the supply of oil 
for food uses will be reduced by di- 
version of materially larger quanti- 
ties of soybean oil to nonfood prod- 
ucts than during 1946. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


65 Graduated 
From Sales Clinic 
at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Sixty-five sales 
girls from local retail bakery shops 
were graduated Jan. 21 from the 
Sales and Merchandising Clinic they 
have attended the past 12 weeks at 
the Milwaukee Vocational School 
with exercises held at the Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Co. auditorium. 

The clinics were under sponsor- 
ship of the Wisconsin Flour & Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Association, which 
originated the idea a year ago and 
this year received the co-operation 
of the vocational school officials who 
permitted the clinic to be held at 
the school. 

According to C. A. Swanson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., chairman of the Al- 
lied Trades clinic committee, to per- 
mit informal discussions, enrollment 
was limited to 65 persons, thus per- 
mitting three classes of about 20 
girls three nights each week. 

The final week of the clinic was 
devoted to “Trade Papers — Their 
Value to the Salesperson and to the 
Baker.” Carl F. Meyer, Milwaukee 
correspondent for The Northwestern 
Miller and The American Baker, cov- 
ered this subject at each of the three 
classes, noting that “trade papers 
will aid you materially in brushing 
up, in the future, on things you've 
learned about selling, display, person- 
al appearance, etc., during your 12 
weeks of clinic work, and also provide 
for you a source of information 
about the latest developments in 
bakery goods, the ingredients going 
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into them, their display, sale and 
merchandising. 

“Trade papers provide for you un- 
limited amounts of information nec- 
essary to you if you want to keep 
abreast with the times, and help 
your employer—the baker—retain his 
topflight position in the retail food 
field he attained during the war,” 
Mr. Meyer pointed out. “His pros- 
perity, in turn, is reflected in your 
working conditions, pay, etc. It’s 
your duty to yourself to help the 
‘boss’ by following developments af- 
fecting your industry in trade papers 
of the baking industry.” 


MILWAUKEE SUPPLY FIRMS 
MODERNIZING FACILITIES 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Several Milwau- 
kee bakery supply firms are putting 
on “new faces” or otherwise modern- 
izing their facilities to improve serv- 
ice to customers. 

The Ph. Orth Co. has modernized 
its general offices and has also “re- 
located” Phil Orth, Sr., to a new ex- 
ecutive office adjacent to the main 
entrance to the redecorated office 
quarters. His son, Phil, Jr., now 
occupies the quarters formerly occu- 
pied by the senior Orth and which 
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also ~have been modernized and re- 
decorated. 

The H. C. Schranck Co., headed 
by Henry Schranck, has installed a 
new building front of glass block and 
vitrolite, and is modernizing its of- 
fices. As soon as machinery and 
equipment is available, the firm will 
also extensively modernize its pro- 
duction quarters in the same building 
on North Milwaukee Street. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shopper: I’m looking for a dress 
to put on around the house. 

Salesgirl: Just how large is your 
house, Madam? 











Celebrate this 10th 


with increased 


10 YEARS AGO, every year since its incep- 
tion, National Donut Week has boosted 
your sales and brought you bigger profits. 

1947 NATIONAL DONUT WEEK 
WILL BE THE BIGGEST ONE YET. 
Remember previous years when Donut 
Week was saluted over the radio by such 
prominent comedians as Fred Allen, Jack 
Benny, Bob Hope, Red Skelton, Fanny 
Brice and a host of others. This year—over 
the airways, in newspapers, and in maga- 
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zines, Donut Week will be toasted from 
coast-to-coast. 

Be prepared to Sell donuts while the 
consumer is donut-Conscious. March 9th to 
15th is that week—your opportunity to start 
merchandising this year to get a jump on 
competitive foods. 

AND THE NATIONAL DONUT WEEK 
COMMITTEE HAS PREPARED TIME- 
TESTED MERCHANDISING MATERIAL FOR 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT PLAN TO 
RETIRE EMPLOYEES AT 65 


New York, N. Y.—The pension plan 

which the National Biscuit Co. in- 
augurated recently is functioning 
on a stagger system by which all 
employees who have passed 65 will 
have been retired by the end of 1947, 
after which they will go out as they 
reach that age. All employees over 
70 were retired last Oct. 1, and every 
three months those one year younger 
will leave. 

Cc. F. Bliss, secretary, has thus far 
been the highest official to go, retir- 
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ing after 61 years with the company. 

By the plan, the company stands 
the entire expense, employees are 
credited with all of their years of con- 
tinuous service with the amount of 
the pension based on their income 
the 10 years preceding retirement. 

It is expected that over $1,600,000 
will be paid annually to workers 
within 20 years. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OGDEN BAKER ELECTED 


Ogden, Utah.—J. Charles Kreeck, 
proprietor of C. & E. Peerless Pies, 
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Connecticut Bakers Continue 
to Enrich Bread Voluntarily 


Bridgeport, Conn. — A survey of 
principal bread bakeries throughout 
the state reveals that most all of the 
bread sold in Connecticut is still be- 
ing enriched voluntarily by the bak- 
ers, although it is no longer com- 
pulsory to do so, according to Leon 
A. McDonald, Delaurent Bake Shop, 


Ogden, has been elected president of Inc., 
the South Ogden Kiwanis Club. 


Bridgeport, 


Connecticut Bakers 


president of the 
Association, 





ANNIVERSARY 


Donut Profits 
DUNKING /S FUN 


lO} Annual i -€* 


National Donut Week March 9t0l6 | 


FILL IN AND SEND 


THIS COUPON NOW 





OF AMERICA 


Branches in principal cities including Toronto and London 





IN 1947 
GRANNY WILL 
HELP YOU SELL 


This year National Donut Week will 
use a time-tested, selling theme—the 
combination of Granny and Dunking. 
Dunking has always been a powerful 
factor in selling more donuts for you 
—and Grandma is universally ac- 
cepted as one of the best salesmen 
you can find. 


THIS THEME IS GRAPHICALLY POR- 
TRAYED IN FULL-COLORED, AT- 
TRACTIVE WAGON POSTERS AND 
WINDOW STREAMERS — CREATED 
BY LINN BALL—ONE OF AMERICA’S 
OUTSTANDING COMMERCIAL ART- 
ISTS. 11” x 14” THEY CONTAIN 
ROOM FOR AN IMPRINT OF YOUR 
COMPANY’S NAME. YOU WILL BE 
PROUD TO DISPLAY THEM ON 
YOUR TRUCKS AND DISTRIBUTE 
THEM TO YOUR GROCER OUTLETS. 
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trade organization of nearly 300 bak- 
ery owners. 

“At a recent association meeting 
the bakers present went on record 
unanimously as indorsing the prin- 
ciple of enrichment,” Mr. McDonald 
said. ‘Although an added expense to 
bakers, it is the consensus of indus- 
try opinion that the benefits derived 
by consumers through enrichment by 
restoring the natural values of the 
original wheat more than outweigh 
the cost factor.” 

The association head pointed out 
that most nutritionists are strong 
supporters of bread and enrichment, 
a process by which several important 
vitamins, riboflavin, niacin and iron 
are added to the dough mixture. 

Enrichment was started voluntarily 
by the baking industry before the 
war, and became compulsory under 
the terms of War Food Order 1, 
which was in effect from 1942 until 
it was revoked recently, Mr. McDon- 
ald explained. Although they are 
no longer required to enrich white 
bread, virtually all Connecticut bak- 
ers are still doing so and have indi- 
cated that they plan to continue the 
practice, he added. 
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New Benzene 
Derivative Seen 
as Sugar Substitute 


A new benzene derivative, which 
is 4,000 times a sweet as cane sugar, 
was described recently by Professor 
Pieter Eduard Verkade of Delft Tech- 
nical University, Holland, before the 
Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society. 

If this new substance can be proved 
completely safe for human consump- 
tion, it promises far-reaching econo- 
mies in the beverage, candy and food 
industries, Dr. Verkade said. 

The product, 1-n-propoxy-2-amino- 
4-nitrobenzene, is now being manu- 
factured on a fairly large scale by 
the house of Polak and Schwarz, in 
Zaandam, Holland. Application has 
been filed for an American patent. 

Before such a product could be 
used in this country, however, ex- 
tensive clinical tests would be needed 
to show that it causes no undesirable 
physiological reactions. It would also 
need to be approved by the FDA. 

Dr. Verkade, in describing the 
sweetness of the new benzene deriv- 
ative,. said that saccharine is only 
200 to 700 times as sweet as cane 
sugar; decline is 70 to 250 times as 
sweet, but the new compound is 4,000 
times as sweet. 

“It is perfectly stable in boiling 
water and has proved to be quite 
innocuous,” stated Dr. Verkade. 
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NEW OFFICERS INSTALLED 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Approximately 
70 bakers and allied tradesmen at- 
tended the installation dinner of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Association 
at Moser’s Cafe here Jan. 8, at 
which President-elect Alex Chromy 
was installed to succeed Joseph Vann, 
retiring after serving two terms. 
Walter Schmidt, retired Milwaukee 
baker, acted as installation official. 
In addition to Mr. Chromy, officers 
installed were Russell Fader, vice 
president; John Bohren, treasurer; 
Kenneth Gross, financial secretary; 
Nic J. Schmidt, recording secretary. 
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While many strains of yeast can be used in brewing 
beer, only a special pure culture, with a family tree 
dating back for generations, is acceptable for making 
the world’s most popular beer— Budweiser. 





Through selective breeding over a long period of time, 
a special strain of yeast has been developed which 
assures the purity, strength, uniformity and vitality 
kakers like in Anheuser-Busch yeast. 
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Y BIG BUSINESS 
od “butecusee- Lusch 


for GOOD YEAST is as essential in brewing the 
world’s most popular beer—BUDWEISER~— as it is in 
baking the world’s most popular food—BREAD. 


Here at Anheuser-Busch we manufacture many different types of products. But 
whether it be Diesel engines or Bakers’ Yeast ... Freezing Cabinets or Table 
Syrup... Starch for coating paper of fine magazines or Proteins and Vitamins 
for adding years to your life—each is produced to the tune of a single purpose 
theme song, “Make it better—Make it better—Make it better.” 


We are proud of our Yeast business. Proud of the contribution our high quality 
Yeastis making in the production ofa better loaf of bread for Mr. and Mrs. America. 


Year after year, since 19277, we've watched the sales curve of our Yeast division 
climb. We are highly gratified that our products are so satisfactorily serving 
the great Baking Industry. 


Today, the tiny yeast cell is beginning to make another mighty contribution to 
better living. Under impetus of a greatly expanded research program, Anheuser- 
Busch scientists have already made discoveries of tremendous significance to 
the food and pharmaceutical field. 


Amino acid preparations, developed in Anheuser-Busch laboratories from 
special strains of Yeast and high in nutritional and therapeutic value, are being 
marketed through leading pharmaceutical houses for the benefit of mankind. 


Yes! The Yeast business is BIG BUSINESS at Anheuser-Busch. In 1947 we 
expect your business and our business to be bigger and better than ever 
before in history. 
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Packaging Show 
Set for April 8-11 
in Philadelphia 


A return to major emphasis in 
sales plans on the style and materials 
of the package was foreseen by Alvin 
E. Dodd, president of the American 
Management Association, when he 
announced the sixteenth annual AMA 
Packaging Exposition sponsored by 
the association to be held in Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, April 8-11. 
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The AMA Conference on Packag- 
ing, Packing and Shipping will be 
conducted concurrently with the ex- 
position. 

The exposition, largest in its his- 
tory, will occupy 80,000 square feet, 
with approximately 150 exhibitors dis- 
playing machinery, equipment sup- 
plies and services. Trade attendance 
last year was in excess of 10,000. 

“Although material shortages and 
unfilled consumer demands have 
maintained the ‘seller’s market’ in 
most industries-up to this moment, 
the prospect of almost immediate 
changes in product availability and 
customer psychology requires a re- 


appraisal by management of its pack- 
aging approach,” Mr. Dodd said. 
“The package remains the prime 
point-of-sale selling agency and ac- 
cordingly, it must have a major place 
in sales planning.” 

Alan S. Cole, general manager of 
Modern Packaging, New York, will 
serve as chairman of the exhibitors’ 
advisory committee for the exposi- 
tion. 

Clapp & Poliak, Inc., will act as ex- 
position management. Arrangements 
for attendance at the exposition and 
conference may be made through the 
exposition management’s office at 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 








Silk °Floss 


Extra care in wheat selection, 





Extra skill in milling . . . 
Give Silk Floss that 
Extra Measure of Baking Value 





that has made its superior 
reputation over so many years. 
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SCHOOL SYSTEMS APPROVE 
USE OF “BREADLAM” FILM 


The Buffalo, N. Y., board of educa- 
tion has formally accepted the 
O’Rourke Baking Co.’s adaptation of 
“Adventures in Breadlam” for show- 
ing in all public schools through the 
department of visual education. “Ad- 
ventures in Breadlam’” is the bread 
promotion film made by the Burns 
Industrial Film Corp. of New York 
and Boston for use by individual bak- 
ers. It is an all-marionette color 
sound film which gives a fantasy 
treatment to the history of bread and 
shows how good, modern bread is 
baked. [See the October, 1946, issue 
of The American Baker, page 24.] 

The county superintendents of the 
public school systems of Bergen, Pas- 
saic and Sussex counties in New 
Jersey have also approved the Hatha- 
way Bakeries, Inc., adaptation of the 
film for visual education programs 
in their districts. This adaptation 
was recently completed for the Pat- 
erson plant of the Hathaway Bak- 
eries and Hathaway has just an- 
nounced the purchase of ‘Adventures 
in Breadlam” franchises for their 
plants in Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, all in Massachusetts, and Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RACKS TURNED OVER TO 
RETAILERS BY BAKERIES 


Greensboro, N. C.—The North Car- 
olina Bakers Council, Inc., through 
its executive secretary, William C. 
McIntyre, Jr., has announced here 
that bread racks, which were for- 
merly rented or borrowed from bak- 
eries, have been turned over to own- 
ers of the stores or other businesses 
in which the racks are located. 

“The owner may do as he sees fit 
with the racks,” Mr. McIntyre said, 
“but the racks may not be reclaimed 
or moved by any one except the 
owner.” 

He added that the grocers or other 
owners should remove identification 
marks from the racks. 

Most retail and wholesale bakers 
in North Carolina are members of the 
Bakers Council, Inc. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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Pastry Freezing Demonstration 
Attracts Interest of Bakers 


Washington, D. C. - How new 
quick-freezing methods can be ap- 
plied to bakery products was dem- 
onstrated before a capacity audience 
of bakers and pastry chefs here re- 
cently at a meeting sponsored by the 
Washington (D. C.) Restaurant As- 
sociation. The event provided public 
demonstration of commercial possi- 
bilities in the freezing of cooked and 
uncooked pastry staples and delica- 


cies by bakeries, hotels and restau- 
rants. 

The two-hour session showed ail 
the steps required to mix, freeze and 
bake a wide range of baked goods— 
biscuits, buns, rolls, doughnuts, fan- 
cy French pastries, hors d’oeuvres, 
pies and cakes. Afterward, the audi- 
ence—a capacity crowd of 400 peo- 
ple who jammed the auditorium of 
the Washington Gas Light Co.—was 


able to sample each of the products 
to compare the taste of the frozen 
goods with similar pastries that were 
prepared from unfrozen dough. 
According to Watson B. Rulon, 
chairman of the research committee 
of the Washington Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, the majority of those pres- 
ent could not tell the difference in 
the final product between “fresh” 
goods and those that had been frozen, 
regardless of whether the item had 
been frozen and later baked, or 
baked, then frozen and re-heated. 
“Some people said they liked the 
taste of the frozen goods better than 


make National your PARTNER 


Making National your partner in the supply of yeast links you with 


a source that—like yeast itself—is constantly growing and expanding. 


National's years of experience are reflected in the quality and uni- 


formity of the yeast that bears its label; its enterprise insures the 


service you require; its independence affords the stable relationship 


necessary to your profitable operations. 


PRODUCTS: 
YEAST FOOD - 





COMPRESSED YEAST > 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS * MALT SYRUP ° 





ACTIVE DRY YEAST 


FROZEN EGGS 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION »°* FRANK J. HALE, President 
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those that were fresh-baked,” he 
added. 

The Washington Gas Light Co. 
supplied a commercial bakery oven 
and a double-door deep-freeze cab- 
inet. Because of the relatively short 
duration of the program, only pies, 
buns and biscuits were frozen and 
then baked at the meeting. Cakes 
that had been baked in advance and 
then frozen were brought to the dem- 
onstration and served to the audi- 
ence. 

Typical of the questions raised in 
a forum period after the meeting 
was a query as to whether cakes can 
be frozen successfully after having 
been baked and frosted. The dem- 
onstration showed this was _ prac- 
ticable. It was explained, however, 
that chocolate frostings will turn 
grey when frozen unless the frosting 
has a bitter-chocolate base. 

Robert J. Wilson, executive secre- 
tary of the Washington restaurant 
group, commented, “This meeting 
really showed the interest of hotel 
and restaurant men, and the bakers 
who supply them with their daily 
pastry requirements, in the applica- 
tion of quick freezing to bakery 
items. They are all eager for any- 
thing that will help them in their 
business and open a new avenue to 
profits. This pastry-freezing exhibit 
gave them a chance to see for them- 
selves how quick-freezing will save 
them money and give them a crisper, 
fresher product to serve their cus- 
tomers.” 

Among the advantages in the use 
of frozen baked goods by restaurants 
cited by Mr. Wilson were these: ‘‘(1) 
There will be no running out of a 
popular pastry or dessert item be- 
cause of greater-than-expected de- 
mand. Extra pies and cakes can be 
kept in the deep-freeze unit, ready to 
bake or heat up at a moment’s no- 
tice. 

“(2) The problem of leftovers will 
be largely solved. Only. as many 
items as are needed can be baked. 
Fresh-baked pies or cakes not used 
can be put in the freezer and stored 
until needed. Stales will be eliminat- 
ed, with consequent cuts in overhead 
costs. 

“(3) Bakeries and bakery depart- 
ments of restaurants can offer em- 
ployees more attractive working 
hours. It won’t be necessary for the 
pastry chef to start work long before 
dawn. Pastries can be prepared dur- 
ing regular working hours, quick- 
frozen, then baked as needed.” 

The Washington program was 
planned by Col. Paul P. Logan, food 
research director of the National 
Restaurant Association, and Miss A|- 
berta MacFarlane, its educational 
director. Col. Logan said the meet- 
ing in the capital was so satisfactory 
that the national association wow!d 
sponsor similar demonstrations in 
other cities. 

Assisting in the demonstration 
were representatives of the Percy 
Brown Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa., a com- 
bined restaurant and bakery where 
much research and development /ias 
been done on the freezing of baked 
goods. 

Cited at the meeting as exam) es 
of successful merchandising opera- 
tions in the quick-frozen pastry ficld 
were Frigid Dough Products, Inc., 
Oak Park, Ill; W. W. Cease Com- 
missary, Rochester, N. Y., and the 
Pfeifer’s Pastries organization, ‘t. 
Louis, Mo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW APPOINTMENT 
Omaha, Neb. — John Prentiss has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
order department of the T. F. Naugh- 
tin Supply Co. here. 
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ENTIRE FAMILY 


PUBLIC interest in the nutritional value of all 
foods has shown marked increase during the past 
seven years. 

The Baking Industry has kept its finger on the 
public pulse as evidenced by the fact that bakers 
have long since answered in the affirmative the 
question—Shall I enrich white bread? 

So today the question is not whether to enrich, 
but HOW. 

To enrich your bread to recommended potencies 
of all required nutrients, we strongly recommend 
efore agen - the alt eo. 
| dur- tablets. And to help you solve any enrichment 
juick- MORE NUTRITIOUS BREAD— problem that may ss sis caaiteinadie you 
‘a _ , aa get in touch with our TECHNICALLY-TRAINED 
paler B-E-T-S” is the quickest, completely disintegrating tablet and REPRESENTATIVES. There is no cost or obligation. 

enables bakers to enrich bread accurately and uniformly. 


tional 


s Al- “B-E-T-S”, the tablet method of bread-enrichment originated by WITH 


tional 


spat: Winthrop, has saved bakers millions of dollars. The proven perform- 
ctory ance of this method assisted bakers in securing continuation of 
—- optional enrichment. * Ld s 
is 1 
“B-E-T-S” is the name of the first—the original bread-enrichment 


“ ion tablet. WINTHROP’S stan OF CAD EwcnMe TABLETS 

ercy ° . 

< “B-E-T-S” pioneered in accurate, economical bread-enrichment. eg pg ope “4 ves of ~~ on 

where oat. 

t has UNIVERSAL acceptance of the tablet method of bread-enrichment ee ee oe ee 

yaked is proof of its practicality. Address inquiries to— 

nples Special Markets Division 

were Unt WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
field 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
Inc., 

Com- Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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AIB Schedules 


Sanitation Course 
in New York City 


Chicago, Ill.— Arrangements have 
been made to hold the second special 
course in bakery sanitation the week 
of March 24 in New York City, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
made by the American Institute of 
Baking. 

The course will be given in the In- 
ternational Automobile Salon, ‘“Chrys- 
ler Theater,” located on the second 
floor of the Chrysler Building at 42nd 
and Lexington Avenue. 

It is expected that the course will 
be limited to about 125 persons and 
will run for four to five days, the 
announcement said. The subject mat- 
ter will parallel the course given re- 
cently in Chicago with several addi- 
tional subjects covered. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fred Cobb Discusses 
Postwar Attitude 
Toward Competitors 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlite Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., discussed salesmanship policies 
in the postwar period before 40 mem- 
bers and guests of the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades As- 
sociation at that group’s Jan. 17 
meeting. Mr. Cobb warned his lis- 
teners at the outset that “some of 
the things you hear from me you 
won’t like, and some of you may not 
agree with me, but it is my hope 
that from this talk you will take 
home some ideas that you may even- 
tually turn into cash.” 

Mr. Cobb contended that ‘‘competi- 
tive relations” are going to play “a 
very important part in the looks of 
our balance sheets for the next few 
years” and noted that today’s princi- 
pal weakness in business ‘is our at- 
titude towards our competitor. 

The attitude that competition is 
“out to get you” is, Mr. Cobb noted, 
“caused primarily by our lack of 
knowledge and appreciation of what 
our competition is trying to do.” 
He urged his listeners to realize that 
competition is doing just what they 
themselves are trying to do success- 
fully. 

“Instead of directing advertising 
and merchandising efforts at getting 
competitors’ business away from 
them, it is my belief that our sales 
activities in our various industries 
from now on ought to be so designed 
and planned as to increase the con- 
sumption of what we have to sell 
with a resultant increase in our busi- 
ness and that of our competition,” 


STANDARD BRANDS CONTINUES 
FELLOWSHIPS 


New York, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 
Inc., is continuing for the academic 
year 1946-47 at 10 important univer- 
sities the graduate fellowships estab- 
lished in 1945, J. L. Bogert, vice 
president in charge of research and 
development, has announced. The 
faculties at each institution selected 
the recipients who will engage in re- 
search of their own choice in such 
fields of study as bacteriology, organ- 
ic chemistry, food technology, bio- 
chemistry and microbiology. 
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Mr. Cobb stressed, pointing to a nec- 
essity of co-operation among the bak- 
ing-allied industries as one way of 
successfully meeting the competition 
that is growing daily from ‘outside’ 
sources. 

Mr. Cobb urged the allied trades- 
men to instill optimism and faith 
into their customers about the cus- 
tomer’s own business as a means of 
holding up morale when things get 
a bit tougher from a competitive 
angle than they have been during 
the “lush war years when business 
came without a struggle, usually in 
amount far in excess of the individu- 
al capacity to handle it.” 


Frozen Food Group 
Plans Convention 
for March 19-21 


Returns already received by the 
convention and exposition committee 
of the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers indicate that almost 
the entire industry, plus allied trades 
will attend the 1947 convention and 
exposition of the group, according to 
an announcement by E. J. White, 
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chairman. The convention and expo- 
sition, first such meeting and exhibit 
to be held independently by the froz- 
en food industry, is scheduled for 
March 19-21 in San Francisco at the 
civic auditorium. 

Besides a representation of frozen 
food packers, distributors and bro- 
kers, the convention and exposition 
will be attended by hundreds of rep- 
resentatives of cabinet makers, pre- 
servers, bakers and super markets 
and chain stores, plus large retailers 
and institutional and industrial buy- 
ers, the announcement said. The to- 
tal attendance has been estimated at 
from 4,000 to 9,000. 
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Electronic “Super Eye”’ Used 
to Aid Food Research Programs 


New York, N. Y.—The bakery tech- 
nician may one day know exactly 
what is happening to the raw ingre- 
dients as they proceed through proc- 
essing to the finished product. The 
use of an electronic “super eye” in a 
modern food research program to im- 
prove taste, texture and appearance, 
has been disclosed by scientists of 
General Foods Corp. and Radio Corp. 
of America, working at the food com- 


—— CUSTOMERS— getting them to 
come back again and again—won’t 
be so easy one of these days. Then, your 
customers will be plenty fussy about what they 
buy. And some items, which used to be sell-outs, 
will still be in your case at the end of the day. 


When that time comes, you’ll need to 
sharpen up all your old skill and ingenuity—in 
production and merchandising—to keep up with 
the parade. And, you’ll need especially to restore 
all the quality safeguards which built and held 


pany’s laboratories in Hoboken. 

Problems in many familiar foods 
that have baffled food technologists 
for years may be solved by this elec- 
tron microscope which makes food 
cellular structure visible, enabling 
study and evaluation of changes, 
step by step. 

The device is nearly 100 times 
more powerful than the n\ost efficient 
light miscroscope formerly used in 


your business on a profitable level back when 
shortages and restrictions were unheard of! 


SWEETEX 


*‘‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It 
also stands for bakers’ service; and, when em- 
ployed by bakers, means that they have used 
Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant 
to the ‘‘High-Ratio”’ service. Procter & Gamble, 
makers of Sweetex, the ‘“‘High-Ratio’”’ shortening. 


2 


SWEETEX CAKES MAKE MILLIONS SAY, “MR. BAKER—YOU WIN!” 


gm 


such research, and thus far scientists 
do not attempt to estimate the ex- 
tent of its use in ascertaining just 
what happens to food in the various 
processings. 

It has already been used to deter- 
mine the size and characteristics of 
chocolate and salt crystals and in the 
opinion of authorities at the labora- 
tories the way is opened for far 
reaching knowledge of food products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

In 1692 Peter the Great introduced 
a brand new delicacy to the Russian 
nobility—bread, with butter spread 
on it. 


So, from now on, whatever you make, 
make it good! And for good baked goods there 
still are no finer-eating cakes than those made 
with Sweetex and “‘High-Ratio”’ formulas. This 
sure-fire combination has built profitable cake 
businesses for thousands of bakers during the 
past 14 years. If shortages and restrictions 
forced you to lower your quality standards tem- 
porarily—now is the wise time to return to the 


Sweetex profit line! y /, , 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 


All-Vegetable Hydrogenated Shortenings 
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"Bread and Gravy’ 
Month Scheduled 
During March 


Again for the third consecutive 
year, “the staff of life” joins rich 
brown gravy to make “good old bread 
and gravy” the dish of the month for 
March. Inaugurated in 1945 by Wil- 
son & Co. to promote their meat 
flavor, “B-V,” the “March is National 
Bread and Gravy Month” drive im- 
mediately captured the public’s fancy 
and won the co-operation of the bak- 
ing industry. In 1946 the idea gained 
momentum. This year, with still 
greater promotion behind it, the cam- 
paign is expected to break the two 
previous records of greatly increased 
sales of bread and “B-V” during 
March. 

Wilson’s national advertising, which 
will run in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping and other big cir- 
culation magazines and in over 200 
newspapers throughout the country, 
will carry. the original 1945 illustra- 
tion of a luscious loaf of bread and 
rich brown gravy. This has become 
a kind of “trade-mark” for Bread 
and Gravy Month. Headline for all 
ads is “Good Old Bread and Gravy,” 
supported by a smaller caption en- 
closed in an outline map of the Unit- 
ed States which reads: “Once again 
a whole nation pays tribute to a fa- 
vorite dish.” Ads will feature the 
Wilson food consultant, George Rec- 
tor, and his “never-fail’’ recipe for 
“rich brown gravy every time.” 

To help bakers tie in with the cam- 
paign, Wilson & Co. has prepared a 
special broadside containing a bread 
and gravy advertising kit for bakers. 
This contains: 

The basic bread and gravy illustra- 
tions from which a photo-engraver can 
make line-cuts for insertion in the 
baker’s own newspaper ads. 

Suggestions for window streamers, 
bread rack banners and other effec- 
tive store display material in which 
the baker’s own bread and B-V gravy 
are featured together. 

Originai, rough newspaper layouts 
from which the baker can get ideas 
for developing his own ads or posters. 

Especially written one-minute, one 
half-minute and 15-second bread and 
gravy radio commercials which the 
baker can easily adapt to sell his 
bread, or use “as is” simply by in- 
serting the name of his bread. 

Lest anyone in some remote corner 
of the country fail to hear that March 
is National Bread and Gravy Month, 
Wilson & Co. has seen to it that radio 
will have—for the first time—a bread 
and gravy theme song. Written by 
one of the top-flight music and lyric 
writers and sung with spirit by the 
King’s Jesters, it’s a snappy tune with 
clever words that they feel is sure 
to “catch-on.” As announced in the 
broadside to bakers, a one-minute re- 
cording of the song has been made 
and the records will, upon request, be 
sent without obligation to bakers who 
wish to use them on their radio time. 
While the theme song is strictly a 
bread and gravy number and contains 
no advertising or mention of brand 
names, time is reserved on the rec- 
ords for a brief bread commercial to 
be given by local announcers. 

Bakers desiring the special adver- 
tising kit for bakers and the “bread 
and gravy” record should contact 
their local Wilson & Co. representa- 
tive or write to Wilson & Co., Canned 
Meat Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 
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Carr-Consolidated 
to Use English 
Biscuit Ovens 


Latest-type English biscuit baking 
ovens and embossing machines soon 
will augment the facilities at baker- 
ies of the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit 
Co., it has been announced today by 
J. B. Carr, president, who disclosed 
that Ralph L. Smith, vice president, 
is in England to study modern pro- 


duction methods and to arrange for 
the early delivery of equipment to 
Carr-Consolidated plants in this 
country. 

Carr-Consolidated, successor by re- 
cent merger to the J. B. Carr Biscuit 
Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. of Chicago, 
plans, Mr. Carr said, to install new 
ovens at some of its bakeries and to 
remodel and enlarge ovens at others, 
besides installing other equipment to 
increase the productive capacity of 
its bakeries at Wilkes-Barre, Chica- 
go, West Roxbury, Mass., Detroit, 
Louisville and Peoria, IIl. 

While in England, Mr. Smith will 
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inspect the new Vicars biscuit em- 
bossing and cutting machine, just 
completed and ready for shipment, 
that had been ordered for installa- 
tion in the new Carr-Consolidated 
bakery now nearing completion at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lit8———= 


KENNETH MULLEN HEADS 
BOSTON BAKERS’ GROUP 


Boston, Mass.—Kenneth D. Mullen 
was elected president of the Master 
Bakers Association of Greater Bos- 
ton for the coming year at a recent 
meeting of the association. Mr. Mul- 








Tee firm, tough fibers of homespun 
yarns stood up to the long, hard 


wear demanded of clothing for 
the pioneers, but gossamer light 
threads are better for the silky fine 
weaves of modern textiles. 

And so it is with HAKO-SHORT, 
“The Bakers Colloid,” which 
smooths out the rough, tough 
crumb of breads lacking in proper 


shortening treatment. Breads made 


more efficiently. 





with HAKO-SHORT show the even, 
fine cell structure and ‘silky crumb 
because the shortening was more 
widely distributed throughout 
the dough—because it was made 


to perform its function so much 


_ And you will also appreciate 
the “humectant “action of HAKO- 
SHORT, the softer freshness that 


lasts so much longer in the loaf. 


Batter Bread. begivus with Molo Shart / 
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“for a Brighter Tomorrow” 


Ww 


attend the ARBA convention 
at Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York City, Feb. 23-96 











len succeeds Edward Klemm, Klemin’s 
Bakery, West Lynn, who was at the 
helm of the organization for the past 
two years. 

In accepting the gavel of aut!jor- 
ity from Mr. Klemm, President \ul- 
len pointed out that the society has 
confronting it a series of imporiant 
problems. 

“First,” he said, ‘we must actively 
tackle the question of improved at- 
tendance, more informative meet- 
ings and more active participation 
by all. After that, and at all times, 
we must consider with more and more 
enthusiasm the problem of gresier 
co-operative effort for the entire in- 
dustry. We must also consider meth- 
ods whereby we can police the indus- 
try locally in an effort to maintain 
high standards.” 

Mr. Mullen has been active in bak- 
ers’ organizations as well as in civic 
and religious groups. He manazes 
two shops, Hazel’s Bakery in Allston 
and Mullen’s Bakery in Jamaica 
Plain. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Mullen 
as vice president was Daniel New- 
comb, proprietor of Newcomb’s [ak- 
ery in Atlantic. Another newcomer 
to the group of officers was Sydney 
Jones, Batchelder & Snyder, Inc., who 
will serve as financial secretary. : 

John Marwede, Standard Brands, 
Inc., was re-elected to the post of 
recording secretary. Max Todd of 
the Ideal Bakery in Dorchester, re- 
mains as treasurer. Ferdinand Cote 
of Cote’s Bakery in Rockland was 
elected to serve for three years as 
a trustee. 

President Mullen appointed as his 
executive committee the following 
four members: Edward Klemm, out- 
going president; Frank Favorat, Nel- 
son’s Bakery, Malden, outgoing vice 
president; George Kohls, Knopp’s 
Food Shop, Roxbury, and Joseph 
Grueseck, Sally Louise Food Shop, 


Boston. Other committee appoint- 
ments will be made at the February 
meeting. 

Prior to the election of officers, 


annual reports were made by ‘he 
1946 officers. This included a report 
by Frank Coogan, retiring financial 
secretary and another by Treasurer 
Max Todd. Secretary John Mar- 
wede highlighted this with a resume 
of the year’s activities. 

The remainder of the meeting \\as 
devoted to a discussion led by Albert 
Prehl and George Kohls on the needs 
for some method of maintaining 
standards throughout the _ Bosion 
area. 

Charles H. Logue of the Bosion 
office of Lever Bros., was welcoried 
to the membership of the organ!/a- 
tion. 

The next meeting of the associa! ion 
will be held Feb. 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DWYER APPOINTMENT 

Buffalo, N. Y.—John F. Dwyer, 41, 
son of the late William J. Dwyer who 
was prominently identified in the 
baking business in Buffalo for m:ny 
years, has been appointed first as- 
sistant district attorney of Erie Coun- 
ty. 
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Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 





TOPPER 


PRECISION-MILLED 


Trustworthy craftsmanship is one of 
the best of many good reasons for 


buying TOPPER today, just as it 


has always been. 


Thanks to painstaking care in every 
detail of manufacture, you will find 


that TOPPER will give you better 


results than ordinary flours. 


That quality bonus is possible be- 
cause of the experience and milling 
skill and the up-to-date equipment 
and fine laboratory facilities that 


guide the production of TOPPER. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 




















Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 45) 
thousand dollars were spent on im- 
provements and equipment. 

Approval has been made on per- 
mit for a $2,600 addition to Jackman’s 
Bakery in Altus. 

Mrs. S. W. Pemberton is building 
a large brick bakery in Oklahoma 
City, which will be operated by her 
son, Jack Pemberton. The complete 
plant with modern equipment will 
cost approximately $30,000 and is ex- 


pected to be completed within a few 
weeks. 

New trucks have been put into op- 
eration by the Golden Crust Bakery, 
Shawnee; the Home Bakery, Mar- 
shall; Holsum Bakery, Muskogee; 
Golden Krust Bakery, Alva; General 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City, and the 
Continental Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City. 

OREGON 

Over $16,000 worth of new equip- 
ment has been installed by the Ann 
Palmer Bakeries in its new plant at 
2249 N. Williams Ave., Portland. 
Kenneth Hollis is president of the con- 
cern. The new equipment included 
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a dough retarding refrigerator, a 
porcelain proof refrigerator, con- 
trolled fermentation cabinets and new 
automatic doughnut making equip- 
ment. The firm operates nine retail 
outlets in Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Park Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 1217 Liberty St. in Frank- 
lin. 

Joseph Aimino and Joseph Mazody 
have opened the City Maid Bakery 
in Homer City. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Benner Bakery, Middleburg. 

Heights Bakery, 272 Bowman St., 





NOW...LET’S BUILD! 


This 1s the Rolling Pin Creed for 1947 and we'd like 
to tell you briefly what it means 


NOW. 


.. the baking industry has reached that point of which we have 


dreamed and talked for so long—POST-WAR! THIS IS THAT DAY! And 
we find it brings again those problems of price, competition from other 


food processors, increased consumer resistance. 


THIS IS A TIME FOR DECISION. We must decide whether we are 
willing to go back to pre-war sales volume or if we want to go ahead. 


History teaches that where there is no improvement... there is decay and 


ultimate failure. 


eel 
CC 


7 


We believe we MUST go ahead... that we can if we make our goal: 
INCREASE PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION. 


We can go ahead if we make quality products, control our operations 


on a basis of sound planning, and merchandise and promote our products 


intelligently and aggressively. 
We further believe there is no time to be lost... that WE MUST 
START THIS JOB NOW! 


LET’S BUILD... OUR job NOW is to BUILD! We must build greater 
consumer acceptance of bakery foods... each of us must build the organ- 


ization of our business to meet all challenges... we must INCREASE PER 
CAPITA CONSUMPTION! 


This we believe is a fair statement of problems facing our industry. They 


can be licked.. 


. the attitude. . 


BE DONE, 













HAP MAN 


1017 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
* * * 


. we need only put all the right thinking . 


.. the spirit 


. the enthusiasm we have... and THE JOB WILL 


SMITH 00. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


* * 
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Thomas F. Burke 


NAMED PRESIDENT — Thomas F. 
Burke, in charge of the bread busi- 
ness of National Biscuit Co., has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company, it was recently announced 
by George H. Coppers, president. 
Mr. Burke joined the company in 
1910 as a clerk at its Newark branch. 
Previous to his appointment as man- 
ager of the bread department in 
1945, he was a Nabisco district sales 
manager. The company operates 18 
bread bakeries, producing bread, rolls, 
cakes, doughnuts and pies, all under 
the trade name NBC. 





Wilkes-Barre, is planning to spend 
$12,000 to reconstruct its plant which 
was recently damaged by fire. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Conway (S. C.) Pastry Shop, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion to own and operate a bakery and 
dessert shop. Capital stock is list- 
ed at $15,000. Officers are Robert 
B. Luksich, president; James W. Tem- 
ple, vice president; Thelma M. Tem- 
ple, secretary, and Dorothy P. Luk- 
sich, treasurer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A new revolving oven has been in- 
stalled by Walter Pharris, bakery op- 
erator at Gregory. 

Lloyd Schmidt has received a re- 
built reel oven for his bakery in Fair- 
fax. 

TENNESSEE 

M. F. Keathly, a pie manufacturer 
at Memphis, has purchased two tracts 
of land near the city, 122 acres, 
where he plans to engage in the dairy 
business. 

TEXAS 


The Holsum Baking Co. is planning 
to construct a one-story building in 
Harlingen. The building, which will 
be of concrete and structural steel 
frame, will contain 23,000 sq ft of 
floor area. William L. Iramme!! is 
president of the concern. 

The Honey Crust Bakery in Paris 
has been sold to the Finney Bakery 
in Greenville by Ward Cox. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Barlow Bakeshop, Greenville 

The Scottin Baking Co., Dallas, has 
changed its name to the Cottage 
Bakery. 

VIRGINIA 

The Virginia Bakers’ Council, Inc., 
a nonprofit, nonstock organization, 
has been ineorporated in Richmond 
to “raise standards of the baking 
industry.” Officers include R. N. 
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CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL “Standard” FLOURS ENJOY Today! 


eCERESOTA 
eSTAMCO 
eSOTA 
eCERENA 


® ARISTOS 
eRED TURK 
®BAKERS BEST 
@PEP 


eSTATEN ISLAND BEST 


STANDARD conran 
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Winfree, Lynchburg, president; Al- 
bert Beck, Newport News, vice presi- 
dent; Fred Haislip, Norfolk, treas- 
urer, and C. O. Skelton, Lynchburg, 
secretary. 

C. B. Hopkins of the Hopkins Home 
Bakery in Fredericksburg has pur- 
chased Young’s Bakery, 715 Caroline 
St., and has combined the two busi- 
nesses. 

The Peter Pan Pastry Shoppe, Inc., 
has been formed in Bristol to manu- 
facture and deal in pastry and other 
products with maximum capital of 
$15,000. Paul S. Gobble is president. 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
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WASHINGTON 


George Powell and Walter Cram 
have purchased Boldman’s Bakery in 
Walla.Walla from Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Boldman, Jr. 

Charles Linne, long-time owner of 
Linne’s Bakery in Lake City, recently 
announced his retirement. Linne’s 
Bakery is now being operated by 
Byron Anderson, formerly of Seattle. 

Walter Davies recently completed 
the modernization of his Davies’ Bak- 
ery in Seattle. 

Ted Caster has opened his new 
Lake City (Wash.) Bakery. 

Paul Beck recently bought F. A. 





> 


UT 





Maxiener’s interest in the Model 
Electric Bakery in Seattle. Al Max- 
iener is remaining as a partner. 

C, P. Tranes, discharged from the 
Navy after four years’ service, has 
opened the Holly Park Bakery in Se- 
attle. Mr. Tranes was with the Snow 
White Bakery in Seattle for 17 years. 

Walter Trubshaw, former owner 
of the Trubshaw Bakery in Aberdeen, 
recently purchased Mrs. Edward 
Sandison’s interest in the Olympia 
(Wash.) Bakery. 
remaining as a partner. 

The name of the Bon Ton Bakery 
at Enumclaw has been changed to 


ia Se 


RS ee 


((ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR.... 


.-GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





Charles Miller is . 
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APPOINTED — William F. Heide. 
president of Henry Heide, Inc., has 


announced that Walter R. Keefe 
(above), has been appointed general 
sales manager for the organization. 
Mr. Keefe has been with the Heide 
company, manufacturers of candy 
and baking products, for 36 years. He 
joined the Henry Heide company as 
an office boy and came up through 
the various departments — produc- 
tion, order and sales. 





Sunrise Bakery. Lester Hoak, the 
owner, is now marketing a loaf un- 
der the Sunrise bread label. 

Elmer Smith recently bought the 
Eatonville (Wash.) Bakery from the 
Model Baking Co. of Tacoma. 

J. L. Myston recently bought the 
Star Bakery, Raymond, from Ed Bo- 
land. 

WISCONSIN 


Robert Cunningham, who is operat- 
ing a bakery in Edgerton, has pur- 
chased the Reilly Bakery in Janes- 
ville from Thomas Reilly. Mr. Cun- 
ningham plans to operate a whole- 
sale route out of the establishment. 
Mr. Reilly has been in the business, 
which was started by his father, for 
more than 30 years. 

Construction has been started on 
the new plant which the City Bak- 
ery is building at 1926 S. Ninth St., 
Manitowoc. Estimated cost is $9,986 

The Koser Tastee Bakery in Fort 
Atkinson has been sold to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruno Bittner by Mr. and Mrs 
Mike Heilmeier. The new owners 
have been in the bakery business fo! 
the past 30 years. 

Donald Stevens, formerly of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., has opened Don’s 
Pastry Shop at 919 Washington St 
in Manitowoc. 


WYOMING 


The Wigwam Bakery at Thermopo 
lis has received an 80-qt cake ma- 
chine. E. G. Dodge is the proprietor 

New dough retarding refrigerators 
have been purchased by F. A. Mich- 
eliis City Bakery, Sheridan; Dal 
Palmer’s Bakery, Basin, and Cassell’s 
Bakery, Torrington. 





“tora Brighter Tomorrow 


Ww 


attend the ARBA convention 
at Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York City, Feb. 23-26 
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For nearly 50 years, this company has been a 
conservative concern, serving many of the na- 
tions leading bakers. Our methods are con- 
servative and the quality of POLAR BEAR 
is ‘conservative . . . reliable, dependable, sure. 
We invite the favor of bakers who want no un- 
certainties about the flour they use, either as to 
its quality or its availability when they need it. 


Founded by : Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 
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The NEW ERA MILLING GOMPANY 
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Courses in Fleet Supervisor 
Training Scheduled at Colleges 


way safety and other subjects. Prac- 
tical demonstrations are given on 
driver-testing equipment so that each 
person taking the course will have a 
knowledge of how to apply the tests 
to others. 

Generally, classes are limited to a 
maximum of 50 so as to permit indi- 
vidual instruction. A nominal regis- 
tration fee, usually $10, is charged 
per person taking the course. 


A tentative schedule of the five- 
day courses to be conducted by the 
National Committee for Motor Ve- 
hicle Fleet Supervisor Training at a 
number of colleges and universities 
has been issued. 

The courses, which include a mini- 
mum of 40 hours of instruction, cover 
the selecting, testing, training and 
supervising of commercial vehicle 
drivers, preventive maintenance, high- 
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The National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners and many other 
national organizations endorse the 
course. 

The tentative schedule, which is 
subject to later change or revision, 
follows: 

Feb. 3-7—Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La. 

Feb. 10-14—Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

March 3-7—University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

March 17-21—Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

March 24-28—University of 
Norman, Okla. 

March 31-April 4—University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

April 7-11—Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Ill. 


Oklahoma, 
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She can’t resist, they look so good—those 
luscious Danish coffee cakes. So she buys 
them, too! 

Impulse sales mount quickly when your 
baked goods /ook as delicious as they 
really are. Nothing does 
more to give sweet-dough 
and Danish-type coffee 
cakes that ‘customer 


come-on’’ than 


Order from your Swift Salesman 
or nearest Swift branch 









u and @ dozen of these, too/” 


Swift’s Brookfield Frozen Yolks with sugar 
added—for richer color, delicate texture 
and real, melt-in-the-mouth goodness. 
Swift’s Brookfield Frozen Yolks give 
you peak volume and excellent “keeping” 


quality p/us real ““‘buy-appeal” that 


rings up extra sales. 
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April 15-19—Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

April 21-25—Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

April 28-May 2—Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

May 5-9—University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

May 19-23—University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

June 2-6—Wyoming-Casper Junior Col- 
lege, Casper, Wyo. 

June 9-13—Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Mont. 

June 16-20—University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

June 23-27—Denver University, 
Colo. 

July 7-11—University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

July 14-18—Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

July 21-25—University of California, Ber- 
keley, ‘Cal. 

July 28-Aug. 1—University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 8-12—Pennsylvania State 
State College, Pa. 

Sept. 15-19—University of Minnesota, Min 
neapolis, Minn. 

Sept. 22-26—University of Nebraska, Lin 
coln, Neb. 


Denver, 


College, 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Oct. 20-24—New York University, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Oct. 27-31—Ohio State University, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 

Nov. 3-7—Purdue University, Lafayett: 


Ind. 

Nov. 10-14—Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. 17-21—University of Florida, Gaines 
ville, Fla. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Cherry 
Week Scheduled 
for Feb. 15-22 


National Cherry Week has been 
scheduled for Feb. 15-22, according 
to a recent announcement by A. J. 
Rogers, chairman of the National 
Cherry Week Committee. 

The national cherry pie-baking con- 
test is to be held at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago on Feb. 21, where 
contestants from the several states 
will compete for the national cherry 
pie baking championship. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 
BY OHIO BAKERS’ GROUP 


Columbus, Ohio.—At the annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Association held re- 
cently a new board of directors was 
elected consisting of 10 bakers and 
five allied trades representatives. The 
new board met and elected officers 
from among their own group as fol- 
lows: 

Boyd Frazer, president; William 
Mountain, vice president (bakers); 
F. P. Graw, vice president (allied); 
Donald Norris, recording secretary; 
Harry M. Lutz, treasurer; Ellery 
Brunt, corresponding secretary; 
Charles Hatherly, retiring president. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY SUPPLY OFFICE 
OPENED IN MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee, Wis. — A bakery sup- 
ply office has been opened by L 
Karp & Sons, Chicago, at 312 Eas! 
Wisconsin Avenue, with the local te’- 
ritory being covered by W. E. Rock. 
The branch will operate as Karps 
Milwaukee Baker Supplies. 

Mr. Rock has been identified i 
the bakery and grocery supply fie!d 
in this vicinity for about 10 years. 
Before joining a Chicago special'y 
firm about two years ago, he had 
been associated with Swift & Co. for 
eight years. For a time he was 1o- 
cated in Racine, and later in 5!. 
Paul from where he represented the 
firm’s merchandise division in the 
Wisconsin territory. 

The office here will employ several 
salesmen to cover the entire state of 
Wisconsin. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
Sar — 
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UST like American planes, AMERICAN FLOURS 
are setting new high standards of quality these days. 
You'll find plus baking values in these fine brands, values 
based on the best of production “know how” applied to 


wheats of superior baking characteristics. For better 


bread, you can rely on AMERICAN FLOURS 


Flour Capacity 


O 
in Sa ericaon Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Produced tn One of America’s Most Modern Milling Plante 


Strikeless Operations 





Bakery Featured 
for Record in 
Labor Relations 


New York, N. Y.—As a “Lesson in 
Industrial Harmony,” the Jan. 7 issue 
of the New York Sun carried a fea- 
ture story on Arnold’s Brick Oven 
Bakery of Port Chester, N. Y. Cited 
practically as a phenomenon in the 
field of labor relations because labor 
and management have nothing but 
praise for each other, it listed the 
benefits which the company has pro- 
vided and how the business has 
grown from a one-story bakery in 
Stamford in 1940 to one of the finest 
outfits in the East, with a distribu- 
tion system from New England to 
Washington, D. C. 

As a final anecdote the paper quot- 
ed an open letter from the Brick 
Oven employees association to Mr. 


and Mrs. Paul Dean Arnold, the bak- 


ery’s founders, printed in the Port 
Chester paper. It told of such ben- 
efits as free hospitalization, medical 
care, dental care, life insurance, and 
of a bonus system and unasked-for 
pay raises. 

The entire story paints an unusual- 
ly attractive story of bakery opera- 
tion wherein management says of the 
labor it employs, ‘““We have a steadily 
increasing production scale, which 
not once in seven years has been 
halted for so much as an hour by a 
strike or an industrial dispute of any 
kind.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DIRECTOR ELECTED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania met at Fort Pitt Hotel 
here Jan. 8, with A. Planitzer, the 
newly elected president in office. Sev- 
enty-five stayed for evening dinner. 

Edward A. Dietz, Dietz Bakery, 
was appointed to the association’s 
board of directors, taking the place 
vacated by Mr. Dudt, who was elect- 
ed vice president. 

Nicholas Steffenoff and Peter 
Lapicki, both district bakeshop own- 
ers, were welcomed as new members. 
Herman Knell, Knell Bakery, J. C. 
McNally, McNally Bakery, F. J. An- 
drews, International Milling Co., are 
the committee arranging a special 
car for 50 or more association mem- 
bers to visit the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America convention in New 
York Feb. 23-26. They reported 30 
members have already enrolled for 
the trip. 

Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, spoke 
to the membership on the need of 
bakers “now giving full value for 
every cent spent in the bakeshops.” 

“Fair value given to our patrons 
now,” he said, “will retain the splen- 
did baking business we all built up 
the past several years and deter any 
return to home baking.” 

J. Devanney, service department, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was a visitor and spoke briefly. 

The February meeting will be held 
at the South Vocational High baking 
rooms. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER NAMED 


Rochester, N. H.—Louis S. Berger- 
on, president of the Bergeron Baking 
Co., has been named as first vice 
president of the Rochester Com- 
munity Chest for the coming year. 
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HOTEL 
Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’s Sherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


Thecuisine. . . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water. . 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 
to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


GUAYMAS 


MEXICO 
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Clean-up? 

















The Mills of Shellabarger 








ILL we have another “spring clean-up” of wheat supplies this yearP Every 
baker remembers the scarcity created last spring by government efforts to ex- 
port the last available bushel to help stave off hunger in foreign lands ravaged by war. 
Again these days the government is the largest wheat buyer, acquiring many thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat almost every trading day ... and for the same purpose 
as a year ago. 
We cite these facts in no spirit of pessimism nor prediction of shortage, but merely to 


emphasize that the world still is hungry and America has the largest available supply 
of man’s basic food—wheat. So long as our new crop prospects remain favorable, 








This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 











our government is likely to ship wheat 
abroad to the limit of the capacity of our 
transportation system. 


We cite these facts also to remind you that 
the vast wheat buying and storage resources 
of Shellabarger Mills are the flour user’s 
best protection for a wide selection of choice 
baking wheats the year around. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bidg. 
Nashville 3 Tenn. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 

















INSURANCE ON FLOUK 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading collins 


Atlanta, Georgia 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 





- WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
_ FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 











Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Ruildi Ch h 





Bourse g 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








FOR POLICY HOLBERS 


Se 


‘ 400 West Madison St. 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Chicago, Ill. 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 








MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 





MILLING WHEAT 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Choice 





Kansas City, Mo. 


World Peace Key 


(Continued from page 33) 
er, consequently, is getting a much 
larger proportion of the available 
sugar supplies in industrial products 
—but he still gets it. 

The internal distribution in the 
United States of the available sup- 
plies of sugar between so-called “di- 
rect” and industrial uses is, of course, 
solely a responsibility of appropri- 
ate United States officials. They 
have the authority to change the ex- 
isting relationship in any way which 
will most nearly satisfy the needs of 
everyone. 

But let me return to the interna- 
tional aspects of food and the farm- 
er’s stake in the United States pol- 
icy with respect thereto for a few mo- 
ments more. I haven’t dwelt direct- 
ly on the actual food situation 
abroad. It varies from country to 
country. Sweeping statements can- 
not be accurate and time does not 
permit a detailed country-by-country 
report. 

But rationing is still very common 
and in some countries—England, cer- 
tainly, and Switzerland, Portugal, In- 
dia, Malaya and others probably— 
ration levels are below those during 
the war. In the ex-enemy countries, 
rations are, of course, far below 
those of the war years. 

Moreover, the commodities rationed 
generally include bread, meat, fats 
and oils, sugar and manufactured 
dairy products. Fluid milk is largely 
or wholly reserved for children and 
mothers. Let me assure you these 
people don’t like rationing any bet- 
ter than we did. It’s just a case 
of plain necessity. 

Furthermore, a great many of 
these countries have no assurance 
that the rations, particularly of 
bread, can be maintained because 
that—to a greater or lesser extent-— 
is dependent on imports. Those im- 
ports are our exports and those of 
Canada, Australia and Argentina. So 
it’s up to the exporting countries and 
particularly up to the United States 
because, with our record crops this 
last year, the exportable surplus is 
larger than that of the other three 
countries combined. The difference 
between an exportable surplus and 
exports is transportation. 

To summarize, I foresee a con- 
tinued world demand for such basic 
foods as cereals, fats and oils, and 





Mi LLI N G Ww H E AT sugar and to a lesser extent meat 
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and dairy products which fully justi- 
fies the 1947 production goals which 
have been announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I do not see 
any prospect of the cereals situa- 
tion becoming easy until after the 
1948 harvest in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The world production of fats 
and oils and sugar cannot fully re- 
cover for a year or more. This is 
even more true of meat and dairy 
products because the rehabilitation 
of livestock production in Europe is 
being greatly retarded by the world 
shortage of feed grains. This is not 
to say that prices of these products 
in the United States will remain at 
their existing record or near record 
levels, but such declines as do occur 
are likely to be quite moderate. 
But let me emphasize again that 
these favorable prospects will be 
dimmed if the American government 
does not have the co-operation and 
support of the American public in 
carrying out its international respon- 
sibilities, particularly as they relate 
(Continued on page 96) 





IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











[ WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
| 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
tito 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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WwW. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






GRAIN 














PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 2rFratony | 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains mana Nes 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, INN. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN C MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ — - — ite 
ew Yor! as ie 'e0 
St. Louis Portland” Chicago Enid Galveston 
eggs Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 








Among the qualities that make for 


Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. progres... is that of “unsatisfcton”. 
r - t Cargill, it is customary not to be 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies pore with good potas Ag keep 


trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘‘How better”’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 


Low Grades and CYLINDER SEPARATORS 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


Millfeed DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
. : ‘. RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 





STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 


perat: $ 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 











DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL eee eng A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Operating Elevator “A” Welestt. & tinea “Whavates Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus Wellington, Kansas and Feed Mills 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI ee tan 344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 

















ALFALFA MEAL se aii in The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


NAMMMAL ALSALSA for Millers and the Grain Trade DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. H 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. Holland Engraving Co. 


Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. Kansas City, Missourl Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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Sunshine Biscuits 
Promotes Two 
Veteran Executives 


New York, N. Y.—The promotion 
of two veteran executives of Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., to new assign- 
ments has been announced here by 
Hanford Main, president. 

H. A. Clemmer, manager of Sun- 
shine’s New York bakery since 1933, 
has been promoted to be special as- 
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sistant to Mr. Main. James Larri- 
more, assistant manager of the New 
York bakery, has been advanced to 
the general managership of Sun- 
shine’s largest bakery. 

Mr. Clemmer has been with Sun- 
shine for 35 years, starting in 1911 
in the Atlanta, Ga., branch as cashier 
and advancing through the account- 
ing and office management depart- 
ments until he became chief account- 
ant and office manager in New York. 
He became general manager at New 
York in 1933. In 1938, he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the company and 
was made a director. He will con- 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


tinue these duties in his new assign- 
ment. 

Mr. Larrimore joined Sunshine 
Biscuits at the San Francisco bakery 
in 1931. He worked in the sales and 
purchasing departments there until 
1936 when he was transferred to 
New York as a special assistant to 
Mr. Main, then executive vice presi- 
dent. In 1943, when Mr. Main became 
president of Sunshine, Mr. Larrimore 
assisted Mr. Main in the development 
of the Sunshine cellophane products 
line. In 1944 he was made assistant 


manager of the New York bakery. 
From 1941 to 1946, Mr. Larrimore 
also was director of the government 
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“for a Brighter Tomorrow” 


w 


attend the ARBA convention 
at Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York City, Feb. 23-26 











supply division in charge of develop- 
ing rations for the army. It was 
under his supervision that Sunshine 
Biscuits prepared more than 396,- 
000,000 ration meals a year for the 
armed services. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SBA GROUP DISCUSSES 
PLANS FOR EXPANSION 


Atlanta, Ga.—A committee of the 
board of governors of the Southern 
Bakers Association met at the Bilt- 
more Hotel here Jan. 8 to discuss 
plans for the recently proposed ex- 
pansion program of the organization 
and other association activities. 

Those present included Thomas A. 
McGough, McGough Bakeries, Bir- 
mingham, Ala; Hugh Wasson, Colo- 
nial Baking Co., Chattanooga, Tenn; 
K. G. Patterson, Quality Bakery, 
Asheville, N. C; William H. Kelley, 
Grocers Baking Co., Gastonia, N. C; 
F. B. Evers, American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn; George Ball, Ball's 
Bakery, Opelika, Ala; Joseph Hexter, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga; 
Howard W. Fisch, Highland Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., president of the 
Georgia Bakers Council; Forrest H. 
Holz, secretary of the Southern Bak- 
ers Association, and William J. Colby, 
Ambrosia Cake Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., president of the Southern Bak- 
ers Association. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ Y¥ 


Baker’s Push Truck 


A new, modern designed push truck 
of all-welded steel construction is 
being offered to the baking industry 
by the Phillips Mine & Mill Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The new truck 
contains 15 shelves for holding trays 
of dough or baked goods, and is made 
in sizes and with shelves to suit the 
intended application. It is particu- 
larly adaptable for holding hot baked 
goods while cooling, the company 
points out. 
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Photoelectric Counter 


Photoswitch Photoelectric Counter 
Type P1 makes available to industry 
completely packaged, easily installed, 
general purpose photoelectric countcr, 
Photoswitch, Inc., reports. The unit 
consists of a photoelectric control, 
light source, and electric counter. 
The only equipment which needs to 
be located at the point-of-count 1S 
the control and the light source. One 
or more electric counters (containing 
the counter face and reset knob) 
may be placed at any location and 
wired to the control. 
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SCORING WITH 
CONSUMERS 


T is appetizing slice appearance 

and fine crumb texture that give 
your bread a high score with. the 
consumer. 


HAVASAK is milled to give just 
that result in your bread. It is 
backed by careful, laboratory con- 
trolled milling practice, fully 
checked with constant baking tests, 
and with quality firmly established 
on choice southwestern wheats, the 
finest ever for the type of loaf you 
want to meet today’s market 
challenge. 


Try HAVASAK ... it will help 
keep your loaf the way you want 
it all the time. 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 

















“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


1500 Cwt. Daily »* FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price Flour 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


H. J. GREENBANK 


















Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT & COMPANY 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. r a O U R 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS THE FRANK R. PRINA 


CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOU x Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 




















HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H]T.OUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


— 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


















WHITE & COMPANY 


“Fue Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 

















Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


‘Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 












































KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 











OMAHA, NEB, 
Offices: & 
New York City and San Francisco 























x4 x] 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 





3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x! 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








H. A. BULLIS LOOKS FOR 
GROWTH IN SOUTHBAST 


Atlanta, Ga—aIn interviews with 
the daily press and over radio sta- 
tion WSB, while visiting the south- 
eastern regional offices of General 
Mills, Inc., in Atlanta, recently, Har- 
ry A. Bullis, president of the milling 
firm with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, discussed many interesting 
and pertinent questions regarding the 
industry. 

In Mr. Bullis’ opinion, the nation 
is likely to have a “recession of 
values” during 1947, but no depres- 
sion of the 1929 type is in sight. 
At the same time, Mr. Bullis added, 
Atlanta, and the region of which it 
is the “pulse center,” is in the best 
position of any area of the nation 
to continue the pace of its wartime 
business growth. 

Concerning this region, Mr. Bullis 
declared: “There is every evidence 
that the Southeast during the next 
decade will grow industrially at a 
rate faster than any other section 
of the country. We anticipate con- 
siderable expansion in our southeast- 
ern division.” 

Mr. Bullis said the Louisville, Ky., 
plant of General Mills has been 
placed under the _ jurisdiction of 
James J. Selvage, vice president in 
charge of the southeastern regional 
office, and that within the next six 
months the flour manufacturing ca- 
pacity of this unit will be doubled. 
Most of its output is distributed 
through this region. 

Now employing 350 persons, he con- 
tinued, this division will soon take 
on considerably more_ personnel 
throughout the seven states it covers. 

Very optimistic about the business 


future of the nation as a whole, Mr. * 


Bullis predicted “stabilization of 
prices” this year. He said that food 
prices, already on a down trend; will 
drop farther the latter part of 1947. 
Durable goods, he added, are likely to 
go higher, but they also should be- 
gin a downward trend later in the 
year. 

Describing 1946 as the year* of 


“big changes,” Mr. Bullis said that. 


“1947, I think, we are going to call 
the year of ‘big output’ because I 
expect to see in the coming months 
a marked rise in our production of 
capital goods and continued high pro- 
duction of consumer goods.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TORONTO VISITOR 


Toronto, Ont.—Joseph H. Pillman 
of Pillman & Phillips, flour importers, 
London, Eng., and representative of 
the British Ministry of Food, ‘paid a 
return visit to Toronto on Jan. 14. 
Mr. Pillman was first here in the lat- 
ter part of December but returned 
for another conference with the On- 
tario trade after visiting Ottawa and 
Montreal. He left for Washington 
in the evening and will sail home on 
the Queen Elizabeth Jan. 18. While 
in Canada, Mr. Pillman met most of 
the millers and got an outline of the 
situation here in regard to future 
supplies of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST BEND ELEVATOR SOLD 

West Bend, Wis.—Albert C. Thiel, 
owner of Thiel’s Mill, Slinger, and 
John L. Kratz have taken over the 
West Bend Farmers Elevator Co. 
here. They will operate the _ busi- 
ness as the West Bend Elevator. Mr. 
Kratz, who has been associated with 
the Thiel Mill for 15 years, will man- 
age the new firm. The new owners 
are planning to install new equip- 
ment and a new showroom as part 
of the remodeling plan. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





ELLYAou0— 
conn erchandisers 
CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aces 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. «+ Chicago 6, Ill. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











IIGHTON 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. (GLASGOW) LTD. 
~ aioe. CEREALS ea oan 
MPORTERS 
IMP CAND CEREAL PRODUCTS aia nee es ne 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,’’ London 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘“DorFracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘““DipLomA,’’ Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address. “Coventry.” London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND | and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
CEREAL PRODUCTS LONDON, E. C. 3 


| 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley | Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

| 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, ORRRALS 

| LIVERPOOL — “* LEITH 

BELFAST 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST | DUBLIN 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | WwW ATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS_ | 
and FLOUR | 155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
Oorys’ Buildings 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
J ve 7 iun 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
onstitu t “ ” 
81 Hope Street —_ GLASGOW | Qables: ‘‘Puriip,”” Dundee 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, | FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, IMPORTERS 
FEED, ETO. Ulster Bank Chamt 3 May S' 
ster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
20, 
Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “FENNEL,” Liverpool | Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








FLEMMING BANG 


FLOUR MILL AGENT 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | 





= Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Denmark 
B Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
altic Chambers of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” A.B.C. 5th Edition 


Riverside 1901 and Improved 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam Sole Agents for the 
All codes used Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CQ.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPUJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘*Matluch” 








TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER _N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
GENERAL AGENCY KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

aS 2 BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


SEEDS AND PULSE = r Als 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


AMSTERDAM, Z. References: 
Cable Address: ° Jos” De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 


Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Importers of 
AMSTERDAM FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
A ROTTERDAM)* HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 


9 . ~~ 
Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘Visco Guaranty Trust Co.. New York 





Established 1885 LOKEN & CO. A/S 
BULSING & HESLENFELD Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


7 > " * Working Norway, Finland, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Denmark and Sweden 





Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries Reference: 

Solicit Correspondence From 

Manufacturers and Exporters Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) Princes St., London 




















A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-2636 












SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHeEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
NAMES COMMITTEE HEADS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Henry Schranck, 
H. C. Schranck Co., Milwaukee bak- 
ery supply house, and recently elected 
president of the Wisconsin Flour and 
Bakers Allied Trades Association, has 
announced standing committee chair- 
man appointments for 1947. 

Arnold Boettcher, manager of the 
local branch of the National Grain 
Yeast Corp., heads the convention 
committee in charge of the allied 
trades participation in the annual 
Wisconsin Bakers Association con- 
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vention. Richard Anderson, Procter 
& Gamble sales representative, is 
chairman of the program committee 
in charge of monthly meeting pro- 
grams. Membership and attendance 
committee chairman is Sam Lovett, 
Durkee Famous Foods, while Phil 
Orth, Sr., Ph. Orth Co., heads the 
flour committee. 

The sales clinic committee, in 
charge of the allied trades series of 
sales and merchandising clinics, will 
this year be headed by Henry Fritz, 
Chapman & Smith Co., while the 
steering committee, handling activi- 
ties to co-ordinate programs with the 


state and city bakers’ associations, 
will be under the direction of H. D. 
Mickelson, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. 


=———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
TALKS TO FOOD DEALERS 


Janesville, Wis——Fred L. Laufen- 
burg, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association, Inc., was 
principal speaker at the first annual 
banquet of the Southern Wisconsin 
Food Dealers Association recently. In 
his talk he outlined what the asso- 
ciation can do for its members, stress- 
ing the importance of being well or- 
ganized and “organization conscious.” 
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has more appeal... for everybody 


To progressive bakers, Red Star Active Dry Yeast, the modern 


leavening, is more appealing. 


And the bread it produces has more customer appeal. Flavor 


and aroma are better, grain and texture are improved and your 


bread stays fresh longer. 


It’s more convenient... produces doughs that are easier to 
handle . . . increases yield. Certainly any one of these advantages 


justifies investigation. 


For complete information, write the Director, Technical Service 


Department. 


COMPRESSED YEAST e ACTIVE DRY YEAST 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS e 





RED STAR YEAST 
& PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Zuality Leaders Since 182 


e YEAST FOOD 


BAKING POWDER e MALT SYRUP e FROZEN EGGS 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
vo ¥ 


Packaging Data Sources 


“Packaging and Shipping Contain- 
ers (Basic Information Sources)” is 
a new list issued by the Department 
of Commerce which includes govern- 
ment and nongovernment publication, 
both foreign and domestic. 

The publications listed cover both 
general and technical aspects of pack- 
aging, and many are available free 
of charge. 

Trade associations, trade papers 
and directories in the fields of manu- 
facture and use of containers are 
also included. 

The list was compiled by Cather- 
ine C. Gartland, Office of Domestic 
Commerce, and is available from the 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or any field office of 
the department. 

¥ ¥ 


Conveyor Equipment 


An illustrated bulletin showing use 
of conveyor equipment in a wide 
field of industry for assembly, in- 
spection and packaging operations 
complete with cross sections and 
parts of different types of equipment 
is currently offered by the Island 
Equipment Corp. 

The eight-page two-color bulletin 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Island Equipment Corp., 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

¥ ¥ 


Union Demands 


The technique of handling in- 
creased pay demands during the 
unions’ newest campaign is analyzed 
in a 17-page report published by 
the Research Institute of America, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York. The 
report, “Entering the Second Round,” 
covers labor’s tactical position and 
approach; factors that management 
must take into consideration in meet- 
ing pay increase demands; manage- 
ment strategy and counter-offers, 
and the relative merits of taking the 
initiative and waiting for the union 
to do so. 

The report was prepared by the 
labor division of the Research Insti- 
tute of America for distribution to 
institute members. The institute is 
a private organization specializing in 
economic and business controls, with 
headquarters in New York and Wash- 
ington and offices in over 70 cities. 


Trade-Mark Law 


Trade-mark registration will be- 
come a “practical necessity” when 
the Lanham Act becomes law next 
July, according to the Research In- 
stitute of America, which has just 
issued a 56-page analysis, “Preparing 
for the New Trade-Mark Law.” 

The report was drawn up for in- 
stitute members by Walter J. Deren- 
berg, attorney and authority on 
trade-mark law, in collaboration with 
the institute’s board of editors. It 
is one of a series on current busi- 
ness problems. prepared under the 
supervision of Leo M. Cherne, edi- 
tor-in-chief. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


*” 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS tot 


OC Xkad 








On) 


DKA 





— _ ewe ae Pike] ¢ : 
‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Me 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





““WINGOLD” 
Cfor More Than 45 Years \ “Winona” 
; “STRONGFELLOW” 
-Willers of . ak “Boxer” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
““WINGOLD” 

Rye FiLours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








FOR BAKERS 


Salen Binns 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











McVEIGH 2 CO. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner The Williams Bros. Co. 














Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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org fee Ps DEALERS IN 


= NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT acon ° SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


ei) ~~ ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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Centen nial Flouring Mills Co. 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- . 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITy 

















GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








[7 FLOUR SUPREME" 





















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 









the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


ce eS —— os 
e oie 
WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO id 


4 ME PHERSON, Seared ° 




































B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND 2 OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


— 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Witkes-Barre, Pa. 








Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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mre HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


. 0 WITH 


£ 1SDOM 


FLOU ir 


A new development 
ivvaumes f Which greatly ex- 
—‘ tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


152i N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard’ Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
.- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Cash Farm Income 
in 1946 Sets New 
All-Time Record 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Cash farm in- 
come in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District in 1946 approached an esti- 
mated $2,750,000,000, about a fifth 
more than the 1945 record and more 
than three and one half times the 
1935-39 average. 

“This prosperity boom in agricul- 
ture is, of course, the result of two 
important factors,” the bank says in 
an annual survey recently released. 
“First, there was a phenomenal in- 
crease in over-all agricultural pro- 
duction due to a considerable extent 
in the Ninth District to several years 
of exceptionally favorable weather 
conditions. Second, an unprecedented 
demand for food products boosted 
prices to levels approximately two 
and one half times the prewar level. 

“It is generally agreed among farm 
economists that cash farm income 
during the year just ended will have 
established a record not likely to be 
equaled in the next several years. 
Most economists believe also that ris- 
ing costs in farming may reduce net 
farm income sharply, especially if 
there is a general decline in agricul- 
tural prices. 

“Approximately 60% of the dis- 
trict’s cash farm income last year 
was derived from the sale of live- 
stock and livestock products. About 
36% was from cash crops, and the 
remainder from government pay- 
ments. The proportion of farm in- 
come derived from crops and live- 
stock varies considerably from state 
to state and between areas within 
states. In Minnesota, for example, 
approximately 73% of cash income 
comes from the sale of livestock and 
livestock products, while in North 
Dakota only about 32% comes from 
this source, with 66% derived from 
the sale of crops, particularly wheat.” 

JANUARY-OCTOBER CASH FARM 

INCOME* 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
1946 in 
1935-39 % of 
State Average 1945 1946 1945 
Minn. ...$ 281,466 $ 691,522 $ 785,788 114 
M: BD. ses GB 706 368,457 434,465 118 
ee Di. see 89,304 338,785 457,756 135 
Mont. ... 73,817 176,600 211,030 119 
9th Dist.t 584,578 1,736,932 2,067,953 119 
U. S. oy * 683,437 17,326,000 19,373,000 112 
*Data from “The Farm Income Situ- 
ation,’”’ United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 
tIncludes 15 counties in Michigan and 
26 counties in Wisconsin. 
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WHEAT CROWNS HEALTHY, 
DESPITE FROZEN LEAVES 


Manhattan, Kansas.— The frozen 
dark brown color of the leaves of 
wheat on the 15,000,000 acres in Kan- 
sas is the cause of much conversation. 
The recent low temperatures froze 
the leaves back to the crown, which 
causes the brown look. 

Close examination shows the crown 
to be in healthy condition, says the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, and with lots of moisture under 
it, observers say there should be lit- 
tle concern over present conditions. 
In some cases, pasturing by cattle 
has utilized this vegetative growth 
that otherwise would have been 
wasted. 

Due to lack of moisture during the 
past two weeks, top soil is dry. Some 
chiselling of fields to prevent blow- 
ing in Pratt and Stafford counties 
has been reported, but these are only 
small patches. 





“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


When you try SUNNY 


KANSAS you will find it a 
top-notch bakery flour. You 


will like its smooth, unvarying 
performance in your doughs 
and the way it can meet those 
unexpected shop emergencies. 
And your customers will like 
the fine flavor it imparts to 


the finished loaf. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 





ALL Baked Goods 
Come Out Better 
WITH... 


FLOURS 


Quality has been a habit at Acme 
Flour Mills for more than a half- 
century. That's why bakers every- 
where have come to depend on 
Acme’s three leading bakery flours. 





te 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS om oF 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lam O Nn ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















IEFC on Fats and Oils 


(Continued from page 23) 


plies is not expected to start until 
even later in the year. 

These problems illustrate the diffi- 
culties confronted by the committee 
in developing a 1947 allocation rec- 
ommendation. In order to proceed 
with the work as expeditiously as 
possible, a subcommittee on supplies 
and suggested distribution was 
formed, which after endless hours of 
labor submitted detailed suggestions 





on the basis of which an allocation 
recommendation could be developed. 
The suggestions were accepted by 
the full committee; and the sub- 
committee was then instructed to 
prepare specific allocation schedules 
on the basis of 70% minimum con- 
sumption for importing countries and 
85% for self-sufficient or exporting 
countries. 

Furthermore, the committee agreed 
that the United Kingdom and Ca- 
nadian allocations should not neces- 
sitate additional reductions in the 
already reduced ration levels. It 
was evident also that some export- 
ing countries would not be able, be- 
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cause of administrative and other 
compelling considerations, to reduce 
consumption to the level of 85% 
of prewar, and that these factors 
would have to be taken into account. 

At the Dec. 20 meeting of the 
full committee, agreement was 
reached by a vote of 15 to 2 on the 
schedules worked out by the sub- 
committee on the foregoing basis, 
but this was conditioned by a num- 
ber of important provisos from sev- 
eral importing and exporting coun- 
tries. Moreover, this agreement re- 
lated only to an interim 30% dis- 
tribution, facilitating purchasing and 
shipping arrangements for the March 














































































Need help with your new bread wrappers, 
bands or end seals? Then call M & E 
Service. They'll get you exactly what you 
want—and fast! As so many bakers do, 
why not depend upon The Long Company’s 
Material and Equipment Division for 
your special requirements in wrapping 
supplies. This service was developed 

to meet your needs—it’s fast, accurate 
and trouble-free. 

You can depend on M & E Service 
for other baking ingredients, equipment 
and supplies, too. 

No matter what you need—an accurate 
thermometer, a special paint, a mixer, or 
a can of grease—you can get them all 
quickly, easily and with real economy in 
time and effort. Your complete satis- 
faction is our guarantee. 

Ask for information on any product 
you require, or write for illustrated 
literature describing M & E Service. 


“/1y Me. . + YOU'LL LIKE IT 








CHICAGO 1, 








155 NORTH CLARK street ©® RADIO 


© ADVERTISING 

© COST CONTROL 

© ENGINEERING 

@ LABORATORY AND RESEARCH 
C 0 e @ PRODUCTS CONTROL 


ILLINOIS © MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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quarter, 1947, since there was—and 
is—considerable disagreement regard- 
ing both the quantities of export 
supplies from various areas and the 
acceptable levels of consumption and 
the estimates of indigenous produc- 
tion to be used in assessing import 
requirements. 

Unfortunately, the adjustments de- 
sired are not only numerous but in 
some respects conflicting. Although 
the central committee has approved 
the interim recommendation of the 
committee on fats, oils and feeds, 
little progress has been made dur- 
ing the last month in eliminating 
the obstacles now standing in the 
way of further progress. 

As a consequence at least a par- 
tial impasse has been reached. It 
is appaarent that many countries 
are going to have to make consid- 
erable concessions if agreement on 
an allocation recommendation is to 
be reached. Each country should 
consider most carefully the conse- 
quence of inability to reach agree- 
ment. 

Price Policy 


It is clear from the foregoing that 
the abandonment of combined pur- 
chasing has created major problems 
affecting orderly international dis- 
tribution of oilseeds, oil and oilcake. 
Up to the end of 1945 price levels 
in most exporting and self-sufficient 
countries were fairly reasonable, al- 
though there was some difference 
among the various countries due part- 
ly to high shipping freights and part- 
ly to the extent and application of 
price support measures, subsidies, etc., 
carried out by various governments. 
During 1946, however, extreme ad- 
vances in prices in some countries 
occurred. 

Prices in some countries have dou- 
bled or even tripled, with a concom- 
itant widening of the price dispari- 
ties among countries. This in turn, 
has made it much more difficult to 
reach agreement on an international 
distribution pattern. All countries, 
but particularly those which must 
conserve foreign exchange, strongly 
prefer to obtain their supplies from 
the lower priced sources. These 
sources are largely colonial posses- 
sions which in the last analysis are 
under the jurisdictions of parent 
countries almost all of which are 
not importers. It is entirely natu- 
ral that these parent countries desire 
to retain these low priced supplies 
for their own use or to exchange (at 
normal price relationships) for other 
oils needed in the domestic economy. 

Prices are now so high in many 
exporting countries that some coun- 
tries with extremely limited foreign 
exchange may have to forego some of 
the imports which they greatly need 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 




















Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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and to which all would agree they 
are entitled.” To this extent prices, 
rather than more objective criteria, 
are the determining factor in the 
distribution pattern. 

Even though the actual quantities 
imported by an exchange-poor coun- 
try are not affected, the drain on 
such exchange as the country has 
may contribute to a noticeable re- 
tardation in its economic recovery 
to the detriment of all countries 
concerned. 

The council may wish, therefore, 
to give special consideration to the 
possibilities of re-establishing, by 
whatever methods now seem practi- 
cable, some reasonable degree of in- 
ternational price stability for fats 
and oils. 


Measures to Stimulate Production 


Another problem that is causing 
considerable concern is the slow rate 
of recovery of production in most 
areas which is, of course, the basic 
cause of the current greatly inflat- 
ed prices. With the major excep- 
tion of the Philippines (whose export 
production is now at or above pre- 
war levels), exports from other lib- 
erated areas are still either a trickle 
or have not even begun to move. In 
Tropical Africa, exports have dimin- 
ished rather than increased from the 
wartime level. The whaling, indus- 
try, however, which is still suffer- 
ing acutely from the destruction of 
boats, hopes to produce during the 
current season 55 to 60% of the pre- 
war volume of whale oil and catch- 
ing reports so far are above average. 

In many quarters, particularly in 
the United States where the action 
of the United States government in 
driving for a 5,000,000-acre crop of 
flaxseed in 1947 is cited as one ex- 
ample of steps that need to be tak- 
en, the feeling persists that the prob- 
lem of restoring production else- 
where is not being attacked as ag- 
gressively as the situation demands. 
At the instance of the..American 
member, the committee passed a 
strong resolution urging all coun- 
tries to re-examine their current pro- 
duction problems and policies and 
to reformulate programs within the 
next 60 days, in the light of which, 
among other considerations, the allo- 
cations for the full year 1947 would 
be determined. The secretary-gen- 
eral was asked to pursue this matter 
with members of the council and 
with other governments concerned. 


Prospects for 1948 Onwards 


It is difficult to make dogmatic 
forecasts of the supply outlook in 
and beyond 1948. Much will depend 
on the general economic conditions 
that will prevail. Recent estimates 
Suggest, however, that even if the 
maximum production estimates for 
each area are realized, total sup- 
plies will not reach the potential 
effective demand until 1950 at the 
earliest — assuming, of course, no 
Serious economic recession in the 
United States of America and other 
industrial countries. 

Furthermore, this estimate as- 
Sumes that by 1950 Germany would 
still, for financial reasons, be able 
to import at only one third of its 
prewar volume of 1,000,000 tons. 

One of the main reasons for this 
forecast is the assumption that the 
trend of the last five to 10 years to- 
wards increased retention of fats in 
the primary producing countries will 
Steadily reduce the amounts avail- 
able for exports from those regions. 
Such estimates are obviously specula- 
tive, and even not without contro- 
versial elements, 
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The supply prospects for 1948 and 
possibly 1949 are, however, sufficient- 
ly austere to make it necessary to 
give much greater attention not only 
to measures to increase production 
or exports, but also to the accumula- 
tion and interpretation of data on 
the trends of production, consump- 
tion and trade in the various regions, 
during the past two or three dec- 
ades. 

On the other hand, effective prose- 
cution of programs for prompt pro- 
duction increases would result in ap- 
preciable improvement in the supply 
situation and have a very salutary 
effect on the extreme prices now pre- 
vailing in some countries. 


ul 
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of wheat during the first half of the 
year amounted to nearly 9,000,000 
tons, leaving a balance of some 8,000,- 
000 tons (of the currently estimated 
total for the year) to be shipped in 
the January-June semester. In con- 
trast, exports of coarse grains during 
the July-December semester amount- 
ed to only about 3,000,000 tons, leav- 
ing around 4,000,000 for the second 
half of the crop year. During this 
current six-months period, coarse 








= so many bakers write, or tell us about their 
satisfaction with the Commander or Larabee Bakers 


Flour of their choice, it’s because their appreciation 
is based on sound experience in the bakery. They 
talk as though each flour had a personality of its own, 
with individual characteristics of fermentation and 
baking strength for uniform results. 

And that’s as it should be, for every brand of 
COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” is milled to 
its own standard specifications by the men who know, 
to satisfy your particular baking needs. 

It’s good to know you can again have the daily 
satisfaction of using the COMMANDER-LARABEE flours 


of your choice in your doughs, 
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grains will constitute nearly one third 
of all shipments. 


1946-47 Requirements 
Stated food grain requirements of 
the 1946-47 crop year as Officially 
submitted by the claimant countries 
total about 38,000,000 tons. In addi- 
tion several million more tons of 
grain for livestock feeding is desired. 
Owing to the inability of meeting 
food requirements, however, there ap- 
pears no prospect of any significant 
part of the import demand for feed 
being met. 
Because of the amount by which 
stated requirements exceeded pros- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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End of London Drivers’ Strike 
Averts Serious Bread Shortage 


London, Eng.—The 10-day strike of 
the London lorry drivers, which end- 
ed on Jan. 17, created a very serious 
situation in respect to the distribu- 
tion of food. Eventually the govern- 
ment had to employ troops to load 
and distribute food to the shops so 
that the people of London could draw 
their rations as usual. 

Even then the meat ration had to 
be halved (it is only around 1 lb per 
week at any time) and many people 
had two meatless week-ends. As the 
days went by, the flour position began 
to look more and more serious. Mills 
were unable to deliver to their cus- 
tomers. Supplies in the warehouses 
could not be moved, and bakers in 
London and in the areas supplied by 
London saw their stocks running dan- 
gerously low. Curiously, the govern- 
ment seemed much more concerned 
about the delivery of meat than of 
flour and apparently did not realize 
that a breadless London would be a 
much more serious dilemma than a 
meatless London. 


Trades Alert 


The trades concerned, however, 
both suppliers and bakers, were fully 
alive to the situation. Emergency 
meetings were held almost daily to 
meet the developments, and vigorous 
representations were made to the 
government about the impending dan- 
ger. The London millers, the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association and the 
National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Confectioners and Caterers had 
their own individual conferences and 
conferred together to try and avert 
a crisis. The National Association of 
Master Bakers appointed an emer- 
gency committee and sent a deputa- 
tion, headed by their president, E. F. 
Mitchell, to the minister of food. 
When it was pointed out that all 
loading had ceased at the mills they 
were told that bakers should collect 
their own flour. However, as the 
bakers claimed, many did not have 
the necessary transportation, and it 
was the ministry’s responsibility to 
see the flour was delivered. 

Fortunately, the settlement of the 
strike averted the crisis, but during 
those difficult days some fine team- 
work was done by the bakers them- 
selves and by the country millers, 
who succeeded in getting flour 
through to London by their drivers 
running the gauntlet of the strike 
pickets. Many lorry drivers were 
forced to join the strike as the pick- 
ets held them up, and if they refused 
to toe the line, would overturn their 
lorries. 

Unofficial Strike 


It was an unofficial strike, brought 
about by long delay in negotiations 
over a claim for a shorter working 
week and other improvements in con- 
ditions. The drivers wanted fixed 
periods of eight hours each day and 


four hours on Saturdays, after which 
work should be paid at overtime rates 
instead of the prevailing system un- 
der which extra work on one day 
was canceled by idle time on another. 
The 44-hour week was to entail no 
loss of pay, and they asked an in- 
crease in their annual holidays from 
a week to two weeks. These claims 
have not been acceded, but a Na- 
tional Joint Industrial Council of the 
road haulage industry has been set 
up as a result of the strike and the 
strikers agreed to resume work pend- 
ing the opening of negotiations by the 
council. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vancouver Wheat 
Shipments Found 
Disappointing 


Toronto, Ont.—Progress in ship- 
ment of wheat from Vancouver to 
Great Britain has been disappointing 
to both Canadian and British author- 
ities, the Financial Post, Toronto, 
reports. Before the onset of winter 
it had been calculated that 100,000,- 
000 bus might be exported to all des- 
tinations via the Pacific. Now doubts 
are expressed whether much more 
than half that program will be re- 
alized. 

Railways have not been able to de- 
liver grain at Vancouver in. anything 
like the volume anticipated. The 
primary factor in the situation has 
been a shortage of rolling stock, but 
it has been aggravated by the heavy 
moisture content of the current Al- 
berta crop. Much of the wheat 
reaching Vancouver has had to be 
dried by artificial means in elevators 
there. This has slowed up the re- 
lease of boxcars for further loading. 

Heavy shipments of grain down 
the lakes now appear in prospect for 
the coming summer. British authori- 
ties, it is understood, much prefer to 
get grain by the eastern route be- 
cause of the economy of the short 
ocean travel. The problem which 
now faces the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the railroads will be to shut off 
shipments to Vancouver at the right 
moment so as to insure a maximum 
eastbound flow of grain for the com- 
ing season. It will be necessary to 
accumulate reserve stores in lake- 
head terminals to provide cargoes for 
all the lake vessels that can be 
brought into grain movement as soon 
as the lake navigation season opens. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BULK OAT SHIPMENTS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Movement of 
10,000 tons of oats through this port 
in the next month to the United 
Kingdom for human consumption is 
assured as a result of the offer by the 











Canadian Wheat Board. The oats 
will be shipped in bulk along with 
bulk grain cargoes. Shipment is being 
arranged in the ’tween decks of the 
ships since authorities have forbidden 
shipment of wheat in bulk in the 
’tween deck spaces and the cost of 
sacking the wheat is too high. Bulk 
oats will fill up this idle space and 
provide seaworthy stowage on the 
ships. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTS SHARPLY LOWER; 
U. K. PERCENTAGE GAINS 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian exports 
of wheat in December, 1946, amount- 
ed to 14,239,986 bus, compared with 
38,099,041 in the same month of pre- 
ceding year. Shipments in the five 
months ending with December last 
totaled 64,526,851 bus, as against 
180,993,726 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of previous year. 

The United Kingdom got 36,157,- 
008 bus in the five months ending 
with December, 1946, compared with 
47,954,906 in the same five months 
period of the 1945-46 crop year. 

The foregoing figures show the 
great increase in the percentage of 
Canadian wheat going to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in the present crop year 
as compared with the _ preceding 
year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SIDNEY T. SMITH, 68, 
DIES AFTER LONG CAREER 


Winnipeg, Man.—One of the most 
outstanding grain men in Canada, 
Sidney T. Smith, 68, died here Jan. 
31 of a heart ailment. Born at Lon- 
don, Ont., Nov. 12, 1878, the son of 
William G. Smith, he received his 
education in the public schools and 
collegiate institute of that city. 

Mr. Smith never held public office 
although he took a keen interest in 
civic and provincial affairs. He was 
widely respected by hundreds of trad- 
ers in the grain business for his high 
business ethics and dependability. 

His first business venture was with 
the McClary Mfg. Co. of London. 
Coming to Carberry when 23, he saw 
the possibilities of the grain buying 
and grain elevator business, then in 
the early stage of its development. 
He was in the grain business with his 
uncle, G. P. Murphy, at the time. 

He came to Winnipeg in 1902 and 
became a junior partner in the G. H. 
Murphy Co. office in the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange Building which later 
became the Smith, Murphy Co., Ltd., 
with Mr. Smith as senior partner. 

For his first nine years in the grain 
business, he devoted himself solely to 
the intense study of the trade. He 
and his associates made their com- 
pany a success with their consistent 
policy of fairness and reliability. 

When Reliance Grain Co. was 
formed in 1927, Mr. Smith became 
president, a position he has held 
since. In addition, he held the pres- 
idency of the Province Elevator Co. 
and the Smith, Murphy Co. of New 
York. He also held positions as di- 
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rector of the Ogilvie Flour Mills, the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, the Canadian 
Steamship Lines and the Northern 
Trusts Co. 

In 1914-15 and again in 1932-33 he 
was elected president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. Mr. Smith was 
president of the Canadian Bible So- 
ciety and served as a director of the 
Britain and Foreign Bible Society. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Production of Flour 
Gains in Canada 
But Exports Drop 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada in December, 1946, is report- 
ed by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at 2,350,040 bbls compared 
with 2,168,751 in the correspondin; 
month of the previous year. Outpu' 
in the five months of present crop 
year ending with last December to- 
taled 11,687,845 bbls as against 10,- 
747,947 in the corresponding period 
of 1945-46. 

The bureau says the annual output 
of flour has increased steadily sinc: 
1938 until in the calender year 1946 
the all-time high production of 27,- 
375,239 bbls almost doubled the pro- 
duction of 13,752,011 bbls in 1938. 

Notwithstanding greater produc. 
tion, exports of flour in December 
were down to 721,744 bbls as against 
1,368,060 in November and 965,433 in 
December, 1945. The decline is duc 
to the transportation situation which 
is aggravated by winter conditions. 

Production and exports of Cana- 
dian flour by months in the current 
crop year with comparisons for pre 
ceding year: 






1946-47 
Production Export 
bbls bbls 
Fn a ROE eae 2,158,627 1,977,00 
September ........ 2,227,748 1,236,12 
ROCOWEE esesveses 2,432,875 985,72 
NOVOMIDOP. cecscsce 2,518,555 1,368, 06 
December ......... 2,350,040 721,74 
11,687,845 6,288, 6¢ 
1945-46 
Production Export 
bbls 
PES. 6866-6 66:0 40% 1,106,46 
September ........ 954,21 
CHORE | 4.6:0-656 665.06 1,064,2 
November ........ 1,000, 2( 
December 965,4 








10,747,947 5,090,55 


Millfeed production for December 
amounted to 80,577 tons compared 
with 72,425 in the same month o! 
1945. In the five months ending with 
last December the output totaled 
399,568 tons as against 360,959 in th« 
corresponding period of previous 
crop year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
FOR HENRY SIMON, LTD. 


London, Eng.—Henry Simon, Ltd., 
engineer and builder of milling ma- 
chinery and equipment, is reported 
to have received orders from mor 
than 40 countries for milling ma- 
chinery, and will require about 500 
additional workers to carry out plan: 
to extend production. 

The company employs about 1,15 
in its works and offices and a mem- 
ber of the company said that it needs 
about 60 craftsmen, principally sheet 
metal workers, immediately. 

The company plans to build new of 
fices later and the nearby factory 0! 
one of its subsidiaries, Henry Simor 
“Tyresoles,” Ltd., will be absorbed 
after completing its move to the for 
mer Fairey Aviation factory at Err- 
wood Park, near Manchester. 
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ESTABLISHED 


Another Superior 


Brand—VELVET 





The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





A Guide-Post 
to Trust 






OU can put your trust in the 

excellent flours that bear the 
trade-mark of this Imperial Crest. 
It is a guide-post to better baking 
every time. All the best skill and 
science of milling are combined 
with choice wheats to make Imperial 
a superior bread-making flour. 



















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
























For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
tAKB CImTY , MINNEBBOTA 
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IEFC on Cereals 


(Continued from page 79) 





pective supplies, the committee on 
cereals, through its subcommittees, 
has had to devote an extraordinary 
amount of time to a searching analy- 


sis of these stated requirements. Ra- , 


tion scales, extraction ratios, indig- 
enous collection programs, and the 
stock position have all been subject 
to examination for the purpose of 
determining what portion of the total 
stated requirement was essential to 


SUCCESS 


SPAULDING BAKERIES, INC. 


STORIES 
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maintain roughly the existing non- 
self supplier rations which, in gen- 
eral, tend to average about 300 grams 
per person per day. Most difficulty 
is encountered in evaluating the in- 
digenous collection programs because 
of the wide variation in their appar- 
ent effectiveness. Ignoring these va- 
riations could put a premium on in- 
efficiency and, in effect, penalize coun- 
tries whose collection programs were 
most effective. On the other hand, 
it would have been unrealistic to ig- 
nore the fact that for various tech- 
nical, economic, and political reasons, 
all collection programs could not be 
equally effective. 


om 





a a 


Lack of sufficient information fre- 
quently severely hampered and de- 
layed the work. Difficulties were ex- 
perienced in obtaining from many 
countries clarification of their re- 
quirements. The work of the com- 
mittee also has been handicapped by 
the lack of active participation of 
certain important exporting countries. 
Argentina has, of course, been absent 
from our deliberations; but other ex- 
porting countries have shown less 


flexibility in the development of their - 


monthly export programs than is de- 
sirable. 

At the last meeting of the council 
the question of resuming the practice 


BUSINESS 


™a)IX loaves per day was the capacity of Mrs. Renna Z. Spaulding’s kitchen oven in February, 
1896, when the first Spaulding Bread was baked. Illness had kept Mr. Spaulding from his 
steady job, but the Spauldings hoped to fight it through by working together. Their bread was 
good. Business expanded rapidly to a 24-loaf oven...then a 108-loaf oven...then a large 
oven designed by Mr. Spaulding 
Today, Spaulding Bakeries have seven modern plants, 850 employees, and 200 trucks. 
Spaulding “‘firsts’’ are numerous... first with ‘‘dated” cakes...first in their section with Vita- 
min D bread... first with Super-Enriched bread. 
When the Spauldings first started, 95% of all bread was baked in the home. Now 95% 

is made in bakeries...a vast industry built within our lifetime by typical American energy and 


vision. 


HOW SPAULDING 





BAKERIES USE 
RIEGEL PAPER 


For ten years Riegel’s 
Diafane has been on the 
firing line throughout 
most of New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and 





part of Pennsylvania—wherever the Spaulding trucks 
roll. Diafane Bread Wrap meets every requirement 
of modern bread merchandising in appearance, in 


protection and in cost. 


191 


‘Riegel “Papers 


FOR FUNCTIONAL PACKAGING 





RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION + 342 MADISON AVE. > NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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of specific allocation recommendations 
was raised and was followed by fur. 
ther discussions in the cereals com. 
mittee. There were strong differences 
of opinion both among the importing 
countries as a group and among ex. 
porting countries as a group, so the 
cereals committee has followed a com. 
promise arrangement by which it de. 
veloped a statistical balance sheet 
which indicated the over-all quantities 
for each importing country. No spe. 
cific sources or destinations were to 
be recommended by the committee, 
It should be pointed out that 
weighty arguments were advanced on 
both sides of this question. The ad- 
vantages of specific quarterly or 
longer allocation recommendations 
with definite sources of supply are 
obvious: claimants do not need to 
scurry around in all exporting coun- 
tries; they can plan domestic con- 
sumption and make the necessary ad- 
justments; shipping schedules can be 
worked out well in advance and ar- 
rangements can be made for special 
handling of imports in the domestic 
distribution channels. This was con- 
sidered particularly important in view 
of the inadequate pipelines in most 
importing countries. However, the 
dangers of making firm allocation 
recommendations even for quarterly 
periods are real. Flexibility to meet 
sudden and ‘unforeseen emergencies 
is lost or greatly reduced; above ail 
internal transportation developments 


can upset even the best laid plans. | 


All these problems are, of course, 


greatly complicated by the absence | 
of advance knowledge regarding ship- | 


ments from the Argentine. Never- 


theless, the disadvantages of quarter- | 


ly allocation recommendations, with- 
in a tentative annual over-all import 
program, are not so great that they 
outweigh the positive advantages. 
The great expansion of the con- 
mittee has inevitably reduced its com- 


petence to act as an executive body. | 


On the other hand, the unfolding of 
events has demonstrated the urgent 
need to keep programs under constant 
review and to provide administrative 
machinery for dealing with sudden 
and special emergencies. The com- 
mittee, therefore, has appointed a 
special executive committee which has 
met at least weekly. Furthermore, 
at the request of the committee the 
secretariat has been enlarged to 
lighten the burden of work falling 
upon members. 





STEP INTO THE 
OTHER FELLOW’S SHOES 


Step into the other fellow’s shoes— 
your customer’s. He’ll buy more if 
your bread is improved. 


Improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
38—Texture 
4—Appearance | 
5—Color 
6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 


Add at least 6% 


DAIRYLEA’ 


NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
Increase Your Sales — Increase 
Bread Yields 
It’s Inspected — Protected — 
Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


. Incorporated _ 
11 West 42nd St. NEW YORK 18, N. ¥- 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








The executive com- | 
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mittee does not have the authority 
to recommend ‘import programs of 
claimants; it reviews the analytical 
work of the secretariat and makes 
recommendations to the full commit- 
tee. This procedure, while leaving 
undiminished the committee’s author- 
ity has reduced the burden of work 
on members and has helped greatly 
to expedite proceedings. 

One of the questions that has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention dur- 
ing the past few months was the 
resolution concerning the use of 
coarse grain for feed. The resolu- 
tion stated that: “Until Dec. 31, 1946, 
all supplies of rye, maize, barley and 
oats moving in international trade 
be designated for human consump- 
tion or seed subject to such quan- 
tities of feedstuffs as may be ap- 
proved by the cereals committee of 
the IEFC for the last half of 1946.” 

Many members considered the 
resolution unrealistic, especially in 
view of the movement of corn and 
other grains from the Argentine. Un- 
doubtedly considerable quantities of 
Argentine grain have been used for 
feeding purposes. However, the con- 
sensus was that, in view of the enor- 
mous deficit in bread grains, aban- 
donment of the resolution would be 
most unfortunate. Some members 
maintained that all grain imports 
should count against the bread grain 
requirements of claimant countries, 
unless the committee was satisfied 
that specific quantities and types of 
grain were unfit for human consump- 
tion. The issue has been thorough- 
ly ventilated at many meetings, but 
unanimity could not be obtained. 
That the issue is inherently extreme- 
ly complicated is obvious. First of 
all, grave doubts have been expressed 
as to the practicality of utilization 
of coarse grain for human food. Fur- 
thermore, a complete cessation of all 
grain imports for feed would place 
countries without indigenous grain 
production at an intolerable disad- 
vantage in the production of dairy 
products, meat and animal fats. Not 
all countries are in the same posi- 
tion with regard to indigenous pro- 
duction of coarse grains. Under the 
circumstances the committee agreed 
that exemptions to the general rule 
should be recognized to the extent 
it is clear that (1) the importation 
of coarse grains for livestock feed- 
ing would immediately release ce- 
reals for food consumption, or (2) the 





OLF'S 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An ‘Independent Mill 





grain to be exported is unfit for hu- 
man consumption, or (3) imports are 
essential to provide a minimum sup- 
ply of feed grains to maintain a 
minimum livestock population. 


Outlook for 1947-48 


It is too early to appraise the ce- 
real situation for 1947-48. Only one 
preliminary estimate of 1947 crops 
is available; namely, that for United 
States winter wheat, now forecast 
at an all-time record of 947,000,000 
bus. Spring grain crops are not yet 
planted in the Northern Hemisphere 
and harvesting of this year’s crop 
is barely complete in the Southern 
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Hemisphere. 

But year-end stocks, particularly 
of wheat, will be only slightly im- 
proved over what were probably the 
all-time record low stocks of recent 
times on June 30, 1946. There will 
still be need for large quantities of 
wheat to make up deficits in rice. 
The world’s population is increas- 
ing every year. 

We may all hope for some relief 
from the extreme difficulties of the 
last two years but there is nothing 
on the horizon to suggest that all 
or even a major part of our current 
problems will disappear in the im- 
mediate future. 


ae 
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GUSTAV HERZER HEADS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Baltimore, Md. — Gustav Herzer, 
Jr., who has served as president of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce for three terms, has been re- 
elected for 1947. 

Other officers elected by the board 
of directors are Thomas G. Hope, 
vice president; Howard G. Disney, 
secretary-treasurer, and Earl F. My- 
ers, assistant secretary. The execu- 
tive committee will consist of Harry 
G. Elgert, chairman; Frank J. Otter- 
bein, vice chairman; William B. F. 
Hax; Harry E. Morrison and Oscar 
M. Gibson. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








BREAD AND POLITICS.—An Aus- 
tralian trade school principal (H. E. 
West of Melbourne) traces the ori- 
gin of bread’s political troubles to an 
early day in Egypt. He finds that 
in the time of Rameses bread was 
much more than the principal food— 
it was a cultural unit and a unit of 
measure. ‘Number of breads” signi- 
fied wealth. The ovens throughout 
the land were virtual mints. Flour 
baked in an oven eventually became 
the coinage of the realm, and for 
hundreds of years wages were paid in 
“breads,” the average peasant re- 
ceiving three breads and two jugs of 
beer a day. 

Bread, deduces Mr. West, was the 
cause of one of the earliest recorded 
strikes—-1154-53 B. C. “A troop of 
(Egyptian) laborers who had been 
sent to work in the country received 
fat and beer, but no bread. There- 
upon they began to ‘lie down in their 
homes’—that is they refused to 
work.” When their requests for 
bread were finally met, “the leader of 
the ‘workers’ delegation’ made a sig- 
nificant entry in the troops’ payroll 
book: “Today we were at last given the 
bread, but we had to contribute two 
chests of bread to the fan-bearer.’ 
Probably the fan-bearer was one of 
the governor’s officials, who levied 
his customary bribe.” 


@ The Ancient Controversy.—Mr. 
West’s researches also have led him 
to the conclusion that the white ver- 
sus brown bread controversy was 
going on at least 1,600 years ago. 
He is acquainted with the work of 
Chrysippus of Tyana, a city of Cap- 
padocia, who wrote a treatise in 240 
B. C. on the art of bread making, 
and of Athenaeus, who left posterity 
a list of the kinds of bread common 
in his time and of those mentioned 
in the works of previous writers and 
poets. There were “leavened and un- 
leavened loaves; those made from the 
best wheaten flour, loaves made of 
groats; some made from remnants, 
and these were more digestible than 
loaves made of the best flour. ‘Rem- 
nants’ was evidently a kind of coarse 
flour or meal left after the fine flour 
had been sifted from the ground 
wheat-meal.” Thus it seems evident 
to Mr, West that the Egyptians were 
making white bread a very long time 
ago, which does not square with the 
branny crackpot theory of modern 
times that it came in with the roller 
mill and the purifier. 

Athenaeus also has provided us, 
Mr. West says, with an introduction 
to another factor which affects the 
baker of today—‘All bread is more 
digestible when eaten hot than eaten 
cold, and affords a pleasanter and 
more wholesome juice; nevertheless, 
hot bread is apt to cause flatulence, 
though it is not the less digestible 
for that; cold bread is filling and in- 
digestible. But bread which is very 
stale and cold is less nutritious, and 
is apt to cause constipation of the 
bowels, and affords a very unpleas- 
ant juice.” We do not believe all 
this, comments Mr. West, but we do 


By Carroll K. Michener 











ATOMIC INFLUENCE—Suggestive of the mushrooming vapor forms 
that rose above Bikini is this impressionistic canopying of a wheat field. 
It is the work of a 31-year-old Indiana artist, John Rogers Cox, who won 
$200 with it recently in a popularity contest against a field of some 
300 other artists exhibiting at Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Cox’ plush wheat plot under an exploding cloud was purchased by the 
National City Bank in New York City and the photographic reproduction 
appears here through the new owner’s courtesy. In 1943 Mr. Cox won 
a similar Carnegie award, and in 1942 he won the second medal for 
painting at the Artists for Victory exhibition of New York Metropolitan 


Museum. 





know that people are as fond of fresh 
bread today as they were in days 
gone by. 


@ The Guilds.—Returning to the sub- 
ject of beginnings in state relation- 
ships and interferences with baking, 
Mr. West takes us back to Pliny, who 
wrote in 23-79 A. D. of the bakers 
of Rome. They were about on a level 
with the tailors of today, it seems. 
Craftsmanship was considered unique 
and individual. People spoke of the 
ars pistorica—the art of baking. The 
owners of bakeries for the most part 
were freed slaves. They were highly 
respected men, who had fair oppor- 
tunities to rise in wealth and social 
position. Hence the growth of guilds, 
which resulted from this and the 
new self-consciousness of the trade. 
The emperors confirmed and sup- 
ported the growing rights and status 
of bakers, and gave special privileges 
to them as “people important to the 
welfare of the nation.” There was a 
purpose in this favoring, Mr. West 
opines, and “at last the day came 
when the purpose was accomplished 
—the bakers became civil officials. 
This was an evil development, neither 
good for the bakers nor for Rome.” 
Thus bread, in words quoted from 
an ancient historian, “made the 
Roman Empire great, but bread also 
destroyed it.”” And Mr. West adds 
to this conclusion: “The Roman Em- 
pire perished because it made a po- 
litical football of bread. Vespasian 
(A. D. 69) forced the Romans to rec- 


ognize him as emperor, because he 
had seized the grain ships. ‘The 
Romans would go hungry until they 
recognized him as emperor. By this 
logical device the Flavian family 
came to power in Rome.’ More poli- 
tics in baking! The Flavians made 
civil servants of the bakers and grad- 
ually ‘bakers ceased to be a class of 
free artisans. They retained their 
guild privileges—not one could set 
up as a baker unless confirmed by the 
guild—but they were made subordi- 
nate to the Minister of Food Supply.’ 


.The bakeries ceased to be privately 


owned. ‘No one was permitted to sell 
his shop or to discontinue his license; 
every baker’s son had to become a 
baker; the profit of the bakeries 
flowed into the treasury of the cor- 
poration.’ Will history repeat itself?” 


AGAINST THE PHILOSOPHY, NOT 
THE FOOD.—Under the heading of 
“Country Club Diet” some comment 
was made here recently about views 
expressed by Dr. Robert S. Harris, 
director of the nutritional biochem- 
istry laboratories at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘basic seven” food pattern 
which in recent years has enjoyed 
the loud, the fond and the paternal 
blessing of most of the nutritional 
world. Dr. Harris’ views were ex- 


pressed in the 1946 report of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Com- 
Perhaps they 


mittee on Nutrition. 
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were summarized too sketchily. At 
any rate Dr. Harris writes to correct 
a possible misunderstanding of his 
attitude toward the basic seven. He 
isn’t opposed to them as foods, and 
most certainly he isn’t opposed to the 
enriched flour and bread which are 
one of the seven but he does think 
there’s a danger in assuming thai we 
can all afford to eat as much o/ the 
basic seven in combination as the nu- 
tritionists say we should. Writes the 
doctor: 

“My article was written in an at- 
tempt to combat a trend which I 
felt was not in the best interesis of 
our nation. It is generally agreed 
that the ‘basic seven’ philosophy has 
been useful in educating the public 
to improve its dietary. It has heen 
agreed also that the ‘basic seven’ 
philosophy encourages the consi:mp- 
tion of the dietaries which are too 
expensive for a large mass of the 
population. In my article I attacxed 
the ‘basic seven’ philosophy but had 
no intention of attacking any of the 
foods which constitute the ‘busic 
seven.’ 

“If you will look in an ar'iicle 
which I prepared for the 1944 re) ort 
of the New York State Joint Leg:sla- 
tive Committee on Nutrition (Levis- 
lative Document No. 73) you wil! see 
that I had attacked the ‘basic se\en’ 
philosophy two years before and had 
ended my article with the following 
paragraph: 

“*We are of the opinion tha‘ the 
National Nutrition Program may be 
ill conceived because it advocates 
dietary too expensive for 20% to 50% 
of this nation’s families. It may 
eventually compel many millions to 
accept food subsidy if they are to be 
well nourished. It appears to us, 
however, that good national nutri‘ion 
can be achieved with a more hum- 
ble and less expensive dietary. Staple 
foods, either natural, or processed 
and enriched, promise a simple and 
inexpensive solution to the malnutri- 
tion problem of this country.’ (p. 80). 

‘It is my opinion that the solu- 
tion of our nutrition problem ies 
in a selection of enriched cereals or 
natural cereals and not in a great 
consumption of foods from animal 
sources.” 

ee ®@ 


Hon. Paul W. Shafer of Michian 
told his confreres in the House of 
Representatives recently that in ‘is 
opinion it would be a mighty ‘ne 
thing to convert our surplus potatoes 
into POTATO FLOUR. Said 
“Not much, if anything, has been 
said about potato flour, despite ‘ts 
great importance in the ultimate 
solution of the problem. Potsto 
flour is selling in a competitive m1r- 
ket at only 8c lb. That is less than 
2c lb more than wheat flour. O- 
tato flour is produced only in con- 
paratively small quantities. There- 
fore, it is logical to believe tha‘ if 
production of potato flour climbed 
to large proportions the price could 
be reduced much more. The com- 
mercial price of potato flour inclu:'es 
the open-market cost of raw potat«¢s 
used. Obviously, then, the cost of 
processing a pound of potato flour 
is far below the cost of process: 
a pound of dehydrated potatoes. It 
is also a fact that potato flour reta:i1s 
all the essential minerals and vi‘a- 
mins and is more nutritious thn 
wheat flour.” % J J The Honcr- 
able likes the so-called potato bread 
made by bakers, and he also reca‘'s, 
with tremulo stop full on, how grand- 
ma put the potato water in her dough. 
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TELL. US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you’re like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 

Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otlierwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 
ah- -hal 


y Meok 







! Butter/ 


To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results, Diamond Crystal, Dept. B-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
Process, SALT 












MACHINERY AND OVENS 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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IEFC Report 


(Continued from page 12) 


between the supplies of and stated re- 
quirements for pulses is greater than 
that for any other food under alloca- 
tion recommendation. 

“The expectations reported last 
October for a modest increase in 
world supplies of sugar are firmer 
now, mainly because of further im- 
provement in prospects for the Cuban 
crop. However, the prospective world 
supplies are still from 5 to 10% 
smaller than prewar, and there are 
many more mouths to feed now. For 
sugar, also, there are strong inter- 
nal pressures in some countries for 
sharply increased supplies. 

“Rice for the peoples of the Far 
East is very inadequate. Export sup- 
plies allocated for the current crop 
year total 2,900,000 tons—far less 
than half the 7,800,000 tons exported 
prewar. This large shortage of rice 
is reflected in corresponding increases 
in requirements for the other cereals. 
Wheat, corn, barley, millet are go- 
ing into normal rice eating areas to 
carry the people through the critical 
next four months. 


‘It is abundantly clear that pntil 
the next harvest our work will be 
carried on continuously in the pres- 
ence of crisis or threat of crisis. The 
utmost good will and co-operation 
among member governments will be 
necessary if serious breakdowns of 
food distribution in many countries, 
human suffering and political turmoil 
or even chaos are to be avoided. 


Low Food Intake 


“Such calculations as we have been 
able to make indicate that only about 
a half dozen countries in Europe have 
even today an average non-self sup- 
plier normal consumer food intake of 
2,600 or more calories a day. We 
have not been able to develop ade- 
quate and reliable data on the rela- 
tive caloric positions of all countries 
and I therefore do not propose to 
give many specific figures. However, 
I must emphasize that as we entered 
1947, in at least five great European 
countries, average nonfarm food con- 
sumption was between 2,000 and 
2,600 calories a day, including non- 
rationed foods and foods obtained 
under gray and black markets. Fin- 
land, Austria, Germany, Italy and 
probably Portugal subsisted on less 
than 2,000 calories a day. In the 
Far East tens of millions are on the 
borderline of starvation. Even small 
reductions in imports of cereals will 
push them on the other side of the 
border, with all the consequences 
which that would imply. 


“In many European countries im- 
ports supply more than one third of 
the total calories available’ to the 
population. Although the percentage 





of calories contributed by imported’ 


grain and other foods to ‘the total is 
generally considerably lower in most 
Asiatic countries, it must not be over- 
looked that imported supplies con- 
tribute the marginal 10 or*15% above 
the starvation level.” 








BREAD IS THE-STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, has de- 
clared a regular dividend’ of 60c per 
share on the common ’stock ‘of ‘the 
corporation, payable March 1, 1947, 


to stockholders of record Feb. 14,’ 


1947. 


CHEROKEE 


7 


Bakers 


Baker’s Patent and Short Patent flours 
of exceptional quality, made only from 
selected hard spring wheat. 








CAPITAL Fiour MILLs 


I Milling C 








General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: Saint Paul 








Are YOU Coming to New York 


to visit the 


1947 CONVENTION 


of the 
ASSOCIATED RETAIL BAKERS of AMERICA 


at the HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
from Fesruary 23rd through the 26th? 


WE ARE WAITING FOR YOU THERE 


at our Gingerbread House with 
many interesting features! 


NATIONAL ALMOND PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


The Baker’s Money Maker for 32 Years 
129-31 Patchen Ave. BROOKLYN 21, N. Y. 











Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE. 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 











EVERYTHING « 9 


FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CAGO, ILL. 














Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct ” 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY » 
MADISON, 'N. J. 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR 48 A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 

















King Milling Company High Grote, Michigng Gott Wheat 
Succesafal Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN \ 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Harry C. Lautensack, divisional 
president at Buffalo for General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a New 
York visitor attending the annual 
meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc. 
Ralph S. Herman, divisional vice pres- 
ident, products contact executive at 
Buffalo, attended the Baltimore con- 
vention of the Potomac States Bak- 
ers Association. 


Paul Smith, well known for his for- 
mer milling connections in Texas, 
spent a vacation in New York with 
Mrs. Smith, their daughter, Frances, 
and their son Edward, who has re- 
cently returned from active service 
in the Southwest Pacific. They saw 
several of the Broadway productions 
and were entertained by S. R. Strisik, 
New York flour broker. 

* 

George Urban, Jr., vice president 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
made his New York headquarters 
with E. S. Thompson during a recent 
brief business trip. 


Cc. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Joseph V. Fleming, vice president of 
George E. Gano Grain Corp., both 
representing the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade at the Senate car hearings 
in Washington, proceeded to New 
York for several days with the trade, 
during which Mr. Kelly made his 
headquarters with E. S. Thompson, 
who represents the mill in the metro- 
politan area. 


7 
J. Edward Spaeth, secretary, vice 
president of sales, Shellabarger 


Mills, Salina, Kansas, went to New 
York following the Potomac States 
Bakers Association convention in Bal- 
timore. He was joined there by 
Edward Price, New England repre- 
sentative for the mill, and later they 
proceeded to Boston. 


L. C. Chase, vice president and St. 
Louis manager of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., was a visitor at the 
New York offices of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, during a business trip 
through eastern markets following 
food conventions in Atlantic City. 


Visitors to the Chicago office of 
the Millers National Federation last 
week included C. C. Kelly, president 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; W. R. Heegaard, 


Air-Taxi 


A ride in an “air-taxi” was an in- 
teresting incident in a recent busi- 
ness trip to the southern states made 
by R. B. Laing, vice president and 
sales manager, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. Preparing to take a 
plane from Cincinnati, Mr. Laing was 
inadvertently driven to the wrong 
airport about 12 miles from the field 
on which his plane was preparing to 
take off. The error was corrected 
by a nine-minute hop in a two-seated 
air-taxi which set him down smooth- 
ly at the proper airport. 








vice president of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Fred N. 
Rowe, president of the Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 

* 


E. B. Sewell, manager of the Wil- 
lis Norton Co., Wichita, was a Visi- 
tor in Kansas City last week. 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who has been vacationing at Biloxi, 
Miss., and other points along the 
Gulf, is expected home this week-end. 

Ss 

H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., disem- 
barked from Honolulu, but will visit 
in Arizona for a month or more be- 
fore returning home. 

a * 

J. Bradshaw Mintener, general 
counsel and assistant secretary of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was one of a 
group of Minneapolis business men 
who made a good will visit by plane 
to Anchorage, Alaska, last week. 

® 

Arthur Lederer, president of the 
Arthur Lederer Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Lederer are vacationing at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Donald S. Eber, Spokane, Wash., 
has arrived in Kansas City, Mo., and 
has assumed his duties as the new 
executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers in the Board 
of Trade Building. Mr. Eber was 
formerly superintendent at the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane. 
His wife and three children plan to 
join him as soon as possible. 


I. E. Kirkland, who has been mar- 
ket reporter on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for the Kansas City 
Star, has joined Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., Kansas City, in the grain mer- 
chandising department. 


Mrs. Dorothy Pollock, wife of C. 
O. Pollock, vice president of the 
Kansas Elevator Co., Kansas City, 
was seriously injured in an automo- 
bile accident near Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, Jan. 29. Mrs. Pollock was tak- 
en to Research Hospital in Kansas 
City. where her condition remains 
serious. The Pollocks’ daughter, Mar- 
jorie, sustained painful but less seri- 
ous injuries in the accident. 

* 

R. A. McClintock, Enid, Okla., man- 
ager of the grain department of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., was a visitor at divisional 
headquarters in Oklahoma City. 


Fred H. Wendorf, Kansas City, 
southwestern regional manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was a visitor at 
the company offices in Oklahoma City 
and Enid. 

¢ 


Glenn Armstrong, traffic manager 
for General Mills’ Red Star Mill, 
Wichita, Kansas, was elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed General 
Mills (Wichita) Men’s Club. More 
than 175 employees were guests of 
the company at the organization din- 
ner meeting, held at Hotel Allis. Out- 
of-town officers of the company pres- 


ent included Roy E. Swenson, division 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
and manager of the Kansas City and 
Wichita properties; Ben F. Reinking, 
central division comptroller and sec- 
retary of General Mills, and William 
Peters of the public relations de- 
partment. 
* 


Russell Payne, manager of the 
grain department, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, and presi- 
dent of the Wichita Board of Trade, 
was in Washington, D. C., last week 
where he was called to testify before 
Senator Clyde M. Reed’s subcommit- 
tee, which is conducting an investiga- 
tion of the boxcar shortage in the 
Southwest. 

* 


C. B. McDonald, representing the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla., with headquarters at 
Minden, La., was a recent Atlanta 
visitor. 

cf 


R. H. Wareing of the office manage- 
ment department, Pillsbury Mi£ills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited the Atlanta 
and Jacksonville offices of the com- 
pany recently. 

» 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, visited with the At- 
lanta trade en route home after at- 
tending a Senate hearing of the inter- 
state commerce commission in Wash- 
ington. 

e 


Charles F. Hart, family flour execu- 
tive of the Atlanta southeastern sales 
office of the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, returned 
from a business trip through Virginia 
and the Carolinas. 


* 

Owen Wimberly, Okeene, Okla., 
president of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, spoke on wheat problems 
at the annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Association 
held in Oklahoma City Jan. 30. 


Lee Kennedy, owner of the Arrow 
Bag Co., Oklahoma City, was re- 
elected president of the southwestern 
chapter of the National Burlap Bag 
Association at the recent annual 
meeting in Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. 
Kennedy left Jan. 31 for New York 
to attend the national convention of 
the association. 

& 


William H. Percy, former sales 
manager of the Sunshine Biscuit Co. 
in Buffalo, and Mrs. Percy recently 
observed their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary at a family dinner in Buffalo. 
Mr. Percy retired from Sunshine Bis- 
cuit in 1940. He previously had been 
associated with the National Biscuit 
Co. 

cA] 


W. D. Winter of the Chicago of- 
fice of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., spent several days in Pittsburgh 
interviewing applicants for the po- 





Gubernatorial Timber? 


Thruston B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
who was recently sworn in as con- 
gressman from the Louisville district, 
has been mentioned in the press as 
a possible Republican candidate for 
governor of Kentucky, but to date has 
been noncommittal regarding the talk. 
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W. H. Gamble 


PROMOTION — The Corn Products 
Refining Co. recently announced th« 
promotion of W. H. Gamble to Gen- 
eral Sales manager. In his new post 
he will assume responsibility for 
sales of all company products. Mr. 
Gamble joined the firm in 1910 and 
was appointed western sales manager 
in 1924. He is vice president and 
director of the Corn Products Sales 
Co. 





sition made vacant there by thi 

death of R. S. Thorpe long-time lo 

cal representative of the company 
& 

J. D. Williamson, president of the 
Duquesne Baking Co., and Mrs. Wil- 
liamson and Roy Rhea, Rhea’s Bak- 
eries, and Mrs. Rhea are enjoying 
vacations in Florida. 

e 

Elmer Reed, vice president and 
general manager, Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, returned home last week, fol- 
lowing presentation of testimony at 
the hearing on boxcar distribution 
before the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee in Washington. 


e 
William E. Derrick of New York, 
regional vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is in Minneapolis this 
week. 
& 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, at- 
tended the semi-annual meeting of 
the Michigan Millers Association in 
Detroit last week. 


R. J. S. Carter, Minneapolis, mil! 
machinery dealer, and Mrs. Carter 
left Minneapolis Feb. 3 for a month’s 
vacation in Guatemala and other 
Central American points. The trip 
from New Orleans and return will 
be made by plane. 

te 


Ellis English, vice president and 
general sales manager, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, visited sev- 
eral eastern markets last week. 

* 

The marriage of Frederick M. At- 
kinson, president of the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Miss 
Patricia Bauman of New York City, 
took place at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Mark in Minneapolis at 4 p.m., 
Jan. 31. A bridal dinner was given 
at the Minneapolis Club on the pre- 
vious evening bythe bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sprague Bauman 
of Chicago and New York and for- 
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merly of Minneapolis. A small re- 
ception for the two families took 
place at the home of ‘the bride- 
groom’s mother, Mrs. Frederick G. 
Atkinson, following the wedding cere- 
mony. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson will 
make an extended South American 
tour which will take them to Buenos 
Aires. 

® 

hurman H. Sherwood, vice presi- 

dent and general manager of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, returned home last 
week from an extended business trip 
to several eastern seaboard cities. 
Mrs. Sherwood accompanied him. 

he 


A. James Sowden of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, returned 
home last week after a trip to cen- 
tral states and eastern markets. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FRANK J. TORRENS HEADS 
NEW YORK ALLIED GROUP 


New York, N. Y.—Frank J. Tor- 
rens. the Borden Co., was elected 
pre: dent of New York Division No. 5 
of ‘ne Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry at a meeting held in the 
Bakers’ Club on Jan. 28. W. H. Wel- 
ker, Swift & Co., was named vice 
pres dent, and Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
The Northwestern Miller, was re- 
elec'ed secretary-treasurer. 

Robert W. Brooks, Standard 
Brands, Inc., previous vice president 
who had been acting as president of 
the livision for some time, reviewed 
its «evelopment, and declared that it 
shozid renew its activities in view of 
the forthcoming convention in New 
York of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. 

Mr. Torrens likewise spoke of the 
need for co-operating with this con- 
vention, and appointed a committee, 
headed by William A. Lohman, Jr., 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
to confer with officers of the bakers’ 
association to see what service could 
be performed by the allied group. 

The report of Mr. Martin, secre- 
tary-treasurer, showed that the divi- 
sion has a sufficient sum of money left 
over from its previous activities to 
care for its present needs. More 
frequent meetings of the group are 
planned for the future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEIGHTON JONES DIES 

Chicago, Ill—Leighton Jones, 69, 
for many years connected with the 
allied trades of the baking industry, 
died Jan. 27. Mr. Jones was born 
in London, Eng., in 1878. He was 
connected with Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago bakery supply house for 
about 30 years. When he left this 
company in 1937, he engaged in the 
food brokerage business in this city. 
He had been an active member of 
the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club 
for many years. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS FIRST NATIONAL 
PROMOTES CLYDE SMITH 


St. Louis, Mo.—The First National 
Bank in St. Louis has announced the 
promotion of Clyde B. Smith from 
assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Smith is in the soil prod- 
ucts department of the bank. 

A native of Kentucky, Mr. Smith 
began his business career as rate 
clerk and cashier in the offices of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, at 
Hopkinsville. Later he entered the 




















milling business in that city and be- 
came secretary-treasurer of Acme 
Mills, one of the largest milling con- 
cerns in the Southeast. 
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He purchased an interest in the 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo., 
in 1939, and was elected president 
and general manager. The property 
was sold to the Lathrop Grain Corp. 
last year. 

Mr. Smith has been an assistant 
vice president of the bank since 
April, 1945. 





Flour Review 
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stronger undertone in flour prices 
made buyers more _ price-conscious 
than ever, with actual bookings still 
light. Bakers report that higher- 
priced baked goods items are not 
moving with their old vigor and this 
is a strong factor in their reluctance 
to buy fiour. As a result, individual 
flour orders are small and bakers ap- 
pear content to carry lower reserves 
than usual. 

Boston trading remains quiet, al- 
though some mill representatives re- 
port inquiries more numerous than 
for some time. Bakers are concerned 
over current ingredient costs, which 
in combination with consumer re- 
sistance, has sharply curtailed their 
operations. Smaller bakers are urg- 
ing an increase in bread prices, but 
there is no outward sign of the large 
operators joining the movement. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYERS 
CAUTIOUS 


Southeastern states flour business 
is mostly a _hand-to-mouth affair, 
but, with few exceptions, mills are 
not pushing sales too much. Direc- 
tions from bakers are good. Family 
distributors still cling to the hope of 
lower prices and are buying only as 
needed. Blenders also have adopted 
a cautious attitude, preferring to 
await future market developments. 

New Orleans distributors report 
the over-all domestic flour demand 
spotty, with little contracting for 
future delivery. Cracker makers are 
using most of the midwestern and 
Pacific Coast soft wheat flours, but 
this is coming to them on lower- 
priced earlier contracts. Large load- 
ings are going forward on previously 
made European and Latin American 
export sales. 


PACIFIC NEW SALES 
LIMITED 


Pacific Northwest mills report a 
quiet domestic business, but say it is 
more or less normal for this season. 
They have liberal backlogs of busi- 
ness, however, and are not concerned 
about the temporary dullness. Mills 
are heavily booked on export flour 
and were not in position to offer the 
government anything new for quick 
shipment. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 100,184 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 4,012,057 sacks, compared with 
4,112,241 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,984,162 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,537,357 
and three years ago 3,632,418. There 
was an increase of 33,000 sacks in the 
Northwest flour production while 
there was a decrease in all other sec- 
tions; Southwest 56,340; Buffalo, 
58,000; Central and Southeastern, 
17,000 and North Pacific Coast, 2,- 
000, 
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Public Relations Background 
of New ABA President Cited 


Chicago, Ill.—‘‘The appointment of 
C. P. Binner, a man of outstanding 
achievements in the field of public re- 
lations, promotion and advertising, 
as president of the American Bakers 
Association is a clear indication of 
the emphasis ABA will place on an 
intensive promotion of all bakery 
products, wherever sold, during the 
coming years,” Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
chairman of the board of governors, 
commented in announcing the ap- 
pointment. 

“The baking industry will now be 
in a better position to maintain the 
tremendous gains made during the 
war years and the present annual vol- 
ume of $2,500,000,000, the largest 
in the industry’s history, will certain- 
ly be in jeopardy if bakers did not 
use every means at their disposal to 
insure a preferred position in the na- 
tional diet for their products,” he 
stated. 

“It is incumbent upon us, as an 
industry, to meet the growing com- 
petition from other food items, as 
well as from totally unrelated items, 
for our just share of the consumer’s 
dollar with an aggressive promotion- 
al campaign of our own. 

“Mr. Binner, in the opinion of the 
executive committee, is the ideal leader 
for this postwar marketing crusade 
shortly to be undertaken by the bak- 
ing industry. Sales of bakery prod- 
ucts took a nose dive after the last 
war and competition is growing keen- 
er every day. Competitive food items 
have earmarked huge sums for pro- 
motional purposes and we must face 
that competition squarely or history 
will repeat itself. That is why we 
bakers should raise as large a fund 
for this purpose as we possibly can.” 

Mr. Binner, who made his first pub- 
lic appearance before the baking in- 
dustry at the Potomac States Bakers 
Association convention in Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 27, told the bakers in at- 
tendance: 

“The forthcoming baking industry 
promotion campaign will in no way 
relieve the individual baker of his 
responsibility. Industry promotion 
can merely bring the customer into 
the store. Promotion cannot make 
the sale. The merchant must carry 
the sale to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer.” 

During his business career Mr. Bin- 
ner has been identified with several 
major national advertising sales cam- 
paigns and merchandising programs 
designed to promote greater consum- 
er goods sales through retail outlets. 

‘He was for many years associated 
with the Swenson Advertising Co. of 
Chicago and was instrumental in set- 
ting up the plans for the advertising 
and merchandising programs of the 
Independent Grocers Alliance. 

During his recent connection with 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
leading manufacturer of bowling and 
billiards equipment, Mr. Binner di- 
rected advertising and promotional 
activity for the firm and was largely 
responsible for the nation-wide up- 
surge in bowling interest—a program 
that swelled the number of active 
bowlers in the country from 6,000,000 
to 16,000,000 in 10 years. He has 
served as an official of the National 
Bowling Council and the Athletic 
Institute and was one of the early 
sponsors of the Industrial Recreation 
Association. 

“In view of the impending promo- 
tional and public relations program 





Cc. P. Binner 


to be undertaken by the ABA in the 
interests of all bakery products, the 
choice of Mr. Binner seems logical 
and augurs well for the position of 
the American baker in the postwar 
market,” Mr. Zinsmaster pointed out. 


DEATHS 


William H. Siek, 58, for the last 
35 years connected with the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio, first 
as plant superintendent and later as 
manager, died unexpectedly Jan. 30. 
He came of a family long identified 
with the baking business at Toledo, 
his father and uncle having operated 
as Siek Bros. and later as Siek Bak- 
ing Co. This firm was sold to the 
Tri-State Baking Co. and later was 
taken over by the Purity Baking Co. 
The present Continental plant at To- 
ledo was built by the late Wade Hol- 
land as the Holland Bread Co., who 
later became president of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. 











J. Fred Kenworthy, for many years 
proprietor of Kenworthy Grain & 
Milling Co., Tacoma, Wash., died on 
Jan. 22 as a result of a kidney infec- 
tion. His father, W. H. Kenworthy, 
founded the business in 1895, and 
J. F. joined the organization in 1910. 
He remained at the head of the busi- 
ness until 1939, when it was pur- 
chased by General Mills, Inc., at 
which time he retired. He had been 
semi-active in the real estate business 
until his death. 


Clarence Ogren, 49, well known 
Wichita, Kansas, grain man, died in 
The Dalles, Oregon, Jan. 28. He was 
in the grain business in Kansas City 
before going to Wichita, where for 
many years he maintained a grain 
business. He was formerly a grain 
inspector for the state of Kansas. 
He was a veteran of World War I. 
J. E. Ogren, grain buyer for the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, is a brother. 


Mrs. Charles C. Wallace, 79, widow 
of the late Minneapolis grain trader, 
died Jan. 31. 
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Michigan Millers See Industry 


Need for Plant Improvement 


Detroit, Mich.—About 80 members, 
attending the Michigan Millers Asso- 
ciation’s winter meeting, Jan. 31, re- 
solved, at the suggestion of Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, “that, with the passing of gov- 
ernment controls and gradual lessen- 
ing of flour exports, accompanied by 
increased domestic competition, the 
milling industry can best meet this 
situation by improvement in plants, 
equipment, sanitation and efficient 
merchandising.” 

Adopting a report of the nominat- 
ing committee, Laurence I.’ Hale, 
Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, was re- 
elected president, Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Mount Pleasant, 
was named vice president succeed- 
ing William Beardsley, Hayden Flour 
Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, and J. A. Por- 
ter, Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
. land, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Named to the board of direc- 
tors were Willard H. Hagenmeyer, 
International Milling Co., Detroit; 
James R. Craig, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Inc., Hillsdale; Milton P. Fuller, King 
Milling Co., Lowell; Henry S. Cow- 
gill, Jr., Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
and Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea Mill- 
ing Co., Chelsea. 

Paul Marshall, executive vice pres- 


ident of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, addressed a 
closed morning session, and C. D. Al- 
exander, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. man- 
ager at Indianapolis, Ind., addressed 
the afternoon session on problems 
affecting relations between manage- 
ment and labor, a synopsis of which 
is published in an adjoining column. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Washington, spoke on industry af- 
fairs as reflected in the nation’s cap- 
ital, and Kenneth S. Templeton, J. S. 
Templeton’s Sons, Chicago, surveyed 
the national grain situation. 

A luncheon was served by the Hen- 
kel Flour Mills division of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and the Allied As- 
sociation of the Michigan Millers 
Association was host at a cocktail 
hour. Dinner and_ entertainment 
ended the day. The next meeting 
of the association will be held in 
June. 

The allied group elected these offi- 
cers: L. P. Dendel, Michigan Mill 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing, 
president; R. C. Atherton, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent; Earl A. Tomes, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Detroit, secretary- 
treasurer. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Management and Labor Charged 
With Lack of Good Leadership 


Detroit, Mich. — Speaking before 
the meeting of the Michigan Millers 
Association, held here Jan. 31, C. D. 
Alexander, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s 
manager at Indianapolis, Ind., took 
American business management and 
labor to task for lack of leadership 
in dealing with industrial and social 
problems. Calling this lack the 
greatest single domestic problem of 
the day, he set forth the following 
premises: 

(1) Continued successful prog- 
ress in our country must be based 
upon belief in the accepted Ameri- 
can ideals of a free society; equal 
opportunity for all individuals in 
both labor and management. We 
cannot have one law to favor labor 
leaders and another for the disfavor 
of employers. 

“(2) Actual differences between 
normal management and normal la- 
bor are very small. In fact the area 
of understanding is very large, and 
except for influence outside the nor- 
mal relationship between manage- 
ment and labor, there would be little 
difficulty in the field of labor with 
management. 


Identical Interests 


“(3) Employee interest and man- 
agement interest are identical. Both 
are beneficiaries of the success of the 
same enterprise in which they are 
commonly employed. Both continue 
to be equal victims of failure of that 
enterprise. According to Dun & 
Bradstreet, the total number of U. S. 
failures (in which both- labor ~- and 
management suffered) for the period 
1900 to 1939 was 647,282 ($12,874,000,- 
000). Average 16,182 per year. This 
affected between two and three mil- 
lion employees. In all -of. these. fail- 
ures labor and management ..were 
equally affected. Most. economists 
overlook the great dollar loss.of those 


two to three million employees of 
bankruptcies who had to find means 
of living elsewhere in solvent enter- 
prise, kept solvent by management— 
not by labor. 

“(4) Modern management as now 
accepted cannot exist without labor. 

“(5) Modern labor as now accept- 
ed cannot exist without management. 

“(6) Part of the failure in labor- 
management relations is the fault of 
both labor and management, but the 
greater share of the fault lies with 
management. 

“(7) Failure is in part also at- 
tributable to other leaders of our so- 
ciety — educators, authors, publish- 
ers, editors, and especially politicians, 
and/or statesmen. This includes the 
whole group of leader specialists. 
They have been inclined to consider 
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this subject as controversy solely be- 
tween labor and management. There- 
fore they have stood on the sidelines 
in disdainful, even critica] aloofness, 
or they have engaged in the contro- 
versy by sniping or coaching from the 
sidelines. 

“(8) Last but by the far not least 
important in this entire premise is 
this—if most rank and file employ- 
ees were as well informed as are 
their employers today on all the fac- 
tors that affect our country and our 
economy, there would be very little 
basis for any controversy between 
employees and employers.” 


The Larger Interest 


For a great many years, Mr. Alex- 
ander said, management has been op- 
erating under the accepted maxim 
that an employer must be very lim- 
ited in any relationships he may have 
with his employees; that such re- 
lationships must be confined strictly 
to wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. What the employee might 
think about the state of our country, 
ethics, morals, religion, politics, race 
and nationality was strictly his own 
affair to think, or not to think about. 
And if the employer encroached 
within that field, he was offending 
against proper employer-employee 
relationship. 

“If with the best of intentions,” 
Mr. Alexander remarked, ‘the em- 
ployer set up welfare departments, 
built houses for his employees which 
he sold or rented at cost or less, or if 
he in any manner showed an interest 
in them beyond the very restricted 
area just mentioned, he was immedi- 
ately criticized at the very least for 
being paternalistic, and engaged in 
such work for his own private gain. 

“On the other hand, those employ- 
ers that had followed a carefully ex- 
act line — had only strict business 
relationships with their employees of 
paying so much money for so much 
measured work—were pointed to with 
horror and described as the Simon 
Legrees of industry who were using 
the Taylor method to establish a 
modern system of slavery for Amer- 
ican labor. 


Employer Restrictions 

“This condition has become worse 
in the last 15 years due to many new 
laws restricting the activity of the 
employer. No doubt there were some 
instances where criticism was justi- 
fied. However they were very few 
in comparison with the great number 
of employers of high integrity, prop- 
er morals, and highest sense of patri- 
otic duty. 

“Because of so much criticism and 
the increasing restrictions by law, 
most of this group of employers sim- 
ply -withdrew into their shells. They 
performed. the duties that were neces- 
sary, but gradually more and more 
concerned themselves with the other 
important factors of their enterprise, 
and let the labor problem drift into 
its present state. This was not a 
conscious development on the part of 
any of them, but simply the 
line -of least resistance as  nor- 
mally followed by so many. The 
final result was the complete break- 
ing off. of.the old friendly relation- 
ships between the employer. and the 
employee, and--creation of what 
amounted to a vacuum between these 
two groups who had mutual inter- 
ests. 

The. “Normal” Employee 

“Certainly in the main, normal .em- 
ployees. were: not to blame for this 
situation, for, the rank and file were 
unaware .of- what was happening. In 
fact. also. very few of -the ‘employers 
were aware. of -what was- happening: 
Hence to most of them it -appears -to 
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be ‘just one of those things in the 
life of an employer which you have 
to deal with one day at a time.’ 

“The natural result was also in- 
evitable. We have seen the phe- 
nomenal rise of the professional en- 
trepreneur of labor—the middleman, 
so-called labor leader, who in so many 
cases acts as trouble leader. And by 
new laws those men have been given 
almost unlimited power—amillions of 
union members, hundreds of millions 
of dollars to spend and use freely 
without check or balance. 

“This rise has been accompanied 
by a widening gap between labor and 
management until it has now become 
a schism and the employee has been 
taught by these entrepreneurs that 
employee interest is not the same 2s 
management, but is contrary to and 
opposed to management; that what 
is good for management is bad for 
labor—that what is good for labor is 
bad for management and that ‘never 
the twain shall meet.’ 

“Omitting the political influence: 
this has been largely the fault 
management. The fault lies in omis- 
sion rather shall commission.” 


The Communist Influence 


Mr. Alexander expressed great co: 
cern over what he termed the in- 
filtration, within recent years, 
Communism, which he said had tak 
possession of the leadership of a nun. - 
ber of the labor unions in this coui- 
try. 





Boxcars 
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ed out that car ownership on lines 
represents not only empty cars on 
lines but cars loaded in transit and 
cars being loaded and unloaded. WN: 
accurate statistics exist on the dai! 
level of empty cars on lines, AA!’ 
officials asserted. 

The penalty demurrage recomme?)- 
dation against carriers could not le 
used equitably, railroad officials stat», 
as too many conditions beyond the 
control of the carriers exist. For e> 
ample, cars at seaport termina's 
have often been held as long as 3’ 
days before unloading. How, it 
asked, could any demurrage penalt: 
be assessed against a carrier for suc 
holding? 


Further Charges 

Adding to Mr. Reed’s charges ©: 
discrimination against the Southwes 
and the failure of the ICC to a 
promptly to augment car supplies t» 
this important grain producing area 
Henry Cate, president of Flour Mil! 
of America, and Dave Jackman, ge! 
eral manager of Kansas. Milling Co 
cited increased cost factors resultir 
from heavier loading of cars and 0} 
erating time lost through inabilit 
to obtain grain and.move flour.. M 
Cate claimed that .conditions ha 
grown steadily worse and reache 
their low in 1946. -Aceording to Mi 
Cate, mills had been forced to bu 
higher priced wheat to obtain goo 
order cars. That there is not.a su! 
ficiently large. supply of good ord 
cars was charged by Mr. .Cate an 
other. witnesses. It was recommend 
ed.to the-Reed committee by the.mil! 
ing industry witnesses that steps. b 
taken: to improve the rate of-deliver: 
of- good order cars te the Southwest 
that new. equipment be -provided. an‘ 
that a-more efficient: use be. made © 
the total car supply: 

The hearings. also clearly -brough 
out the faet-that-operators-of coun- 
try: elevators: have: suffered financia 
losses. as a -result. of -their inability 
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February 4, 1947 


to ship grain products on specified 
dates. E. J. Barry of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 
St. Paul, Minn., told the agriculture 
group that corn that is not moved 
within the next few weeks will spoil. 
All of this corn should start from 
the elevators by March 15, Mr. Barry 
said in requesting some form of im- 
mediate relief. 

Paul Scheuneman, representing 
Peavey Elevators, also recommended 
passage of legislation as an attempt 
to remedy the present car situation. 
He suggested that the per-diem rate 
be increased, but added that he be- 
lieved the railroads could do the job 
alone with the proper equipment. 

Other industry witnesses who have 
appeared before the subcommittee to 
outline their position in the present 
situation are: Joseph Fleming of the 
George E. Gaino Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; R. W. Payne, Wichita 
Board of Trade; J. Frank Triplett, 
Producers Grain Co., Amarillo, Tex- 
as; |. W. Hollway, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Hale W. Manuel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CEREAL CHEMISTS ELECT 
L.. L. McANINCH SECRETARY 


Wichita, Kansas.—L. L. McAninch 
of ihe Winthrop Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Pioneer Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Wichita, Feb. 1. He 
succceds L. O. Edmunds, who re- 
cently resigned as chief chemist for 
the Abilene Flour Mills Co. and 
joined the rice association. 

The Pioneer Section discussed plans 
to hold a joint meeting with the Lone 
Star Section at Enid, Okla., March 
6-7. 

John A. Johnson of the Department 
of Milling Industry, Kansas State 
College, discussed the effects of va- 
riety and growing conditions on the 
quality of Kansas wheat. °: ~ 

Reporting on his observations of 
milling in Peru, where he served as 
a government consultant, Dr. John 
A. Shellenberger, head of the Depart- 
ment of Milling Industry, Kansas 
State College, related that there are 
six fairly good sized mills in Peru, 
but all are dependent on imported 
Wheat. Less than 1% of the native 
wheat crop ever reaches these plants, 
he said. 

Following luncheon, at which about 
40 were present, Paul L. Dittemore, 
editor of Milling Production, talked 
on the general functions of technical 
societies in the milling industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS PARTY TO HONOR 
W. P. BOMAR FEB. 14-16 


Fort Worth, Texas.—From 40 to 60 
millers from all over the Central 
West, including a considerable num- 
ber from Minneapolis, will attend a 
three-day party to be given by the 
Oklahoma and Texas group of millers 
of Galveston Feb. 14-16, largely in 
honor of W. P. Bomar, president of 
the Millers National Federation. 

An entire floor of the Hotel Galvez 
has been arranged for because what 
Started out to be a small party has 
expanded so greatly. . The. festivities 
will begin on Feb. 14 with a dinner 
following a general discussion of:busi- 
ness conditions during the day. Feb: 
15 will be devoted to playing golf 
and other recreation, and on Feb. 16 
the meeting will end with ‘an oyster 
Toast. The meeting is more in the 
nature of a general stag party “and 
Pleasure than for business discussion, 
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Export Allocations 
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terests have requested that they be 
permitted to participate in this move- 
ment, but no decision has _ been 
reached on this request. 

On Feb. 4 a grain export commit- 
tee met with government officials 
from the Conway committee and the 
USDA to study this proposal fur- 
ther. At a session in New York 
in January the northeastern export 
group was told by Captain Gran- 
ville Conway that every effort would 
be made to restore the export grain 
trade to private operators, but he 
doubted that an immediate return 
of the wheat export business to pri- 
vate hands was indicated. He pledged 
the private trade that the March 
corn program, except for the army 
and UNRRA, would be given back. 
That the commitment has been ful- 
filled is shown in the USDA an- 
nouncement of the March allocation 
figures. Under the March program 
private grain exporters obtain 14 car- 
goes of corn and four cargoes of 
grain sorghums. 

Representing the private grain 
trade on Feb. 4 session with the 
government officials were . Charles 
Crofton of the New York Produce 
Exchange; William Shilthuis of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., and Frank Theis 
of the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co. of Kansas City. This meeting 
was expected to decide the time and 
rate of return of wheat exports to 
normal export channels. 


Britain Granted More Flour 


The March allocation announce- 
ment shows the type of refinements 
in the second quarter allocation pro- 
gram that may be expected as the 
monthly breakdowns of that quar- 
ter’s allocations are published. In 
the March announcement for ex- 
ample, the United Kingdom is given 
an additional allocation of 16,000 
long tons of flour over and above 
the December announced total. Ac- 
cording to USDA officials this new 
quantity will represent good quality 
flour and at the time of the March 
announcement had not been procured 
by the claimant. 

Another new item in the March 
flour allocation is that of Hungary 
of 5,000 long tons:' This quantity 
will be procured by the International 
Red Cross, Except for these two 
items, the USDA stated in issuing the 
allocation announcement that practi- 
cally all flour had been purchased 
at the time of the announcement. 
The 434,000 long tons of flour for 
March export represents the fixed 
monthly goal of 350,000 long tons, 
plus- slips from previous months, it 
is said. PMA flour procurement ‘will 
probably continue at a steady rate 
to. meet this flour export goal in 
the next three months. 


Bakers Concerned Over Supplies 


Despite the evident reluctance of 
bakers to take flour at the present 
high’ price levels, there is specula- 
tion in the baking industry over the 
possibility of an‘ acute tightness in 
wheat and flour supplies later this 
year before the winter wheat crop 
is harvested. 

Leading government agricultural 
economists “who weeks earlier had 
privately dubbed the export program 
as. a price: support operation now 
have changed their tune and. pre- 
dict -that the wheat carryover at 
the \end. of the crop year. will- sur- 
prise: the* bears’ who ‘have been reg- 
istering ‘their pessimistic price atti- 


tudes on the statistical position of 
wheat and other grains by discount- 
ing the distant futures on commod- 
ity exchanges. 


Small Carryover Seen 


Now it appears that the wheat 
carryover may fall below 150,000,000 
bus, which will. offset. the implica- 
tions of an indicated huge outturn 
of winter wheat. 

In regard to procurement of spring 
wheat by the PMA, there are indi- 
cations that the penny-wise buying 
policy of Clinton P. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is missing the 
realities of the market and that the 
shopping policies of the Grain Branch 
as dictated by the secretary are 
not getting results. It is said that 
if given enough time and some fur- 
ther prodding by old traders, Mr. 
Anderson may learn that in ,order 
to accumulate commodities it is. nec- 
essary to meet the price of the mar- 
ket place quickly before the mar- 
ket runs away. 


March Goals Largest So Far. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s announced export allo- 
cations of 1,500,000 long tons. of 
wheat, flour (in wheat equivalent), 
corn, grain sorghums and barley (ap- 
proximately 57,739,000-bu total) for 
March are the largest.tonnage sched- 
uled for any month since the be- 
ginning of the postwar grain ex- 
port program in the summer of 1945. 
Export allocations for February, 
1947, total 1,204,500 long tons. 

The March allocations of 1,500,000 
long tons consist of 494,000 tons of 
wheat, 434,000 tons of flour in wheat 
equivalent, 489,000 tons of corn, 51,- 
000 tons of grain sorghums, and 32,- 
000 tons of barley. The March al- 
locations of flour include a propor- 
tion of the quantities which had been 
announced in December for 10 of the 
countries now under export license, 
covering the January-March, 1947, 
quarter. 

All wheat programmed under the 
March allocations with the exception 
of quantities going to.Mexico and 
small quantities for other. Western 
Hemisphere countries will be  sup- 
plied by PMA. All other grains, 
excepting quantities for UNRRA and 
United States occupied zones, will be 
supplied through commercial procure- 
ment. Flour for UNRRA and United 
States occupied, zones will be sup- 
plied by the PMA;. most of the flour 





U. S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM— 
MARCH, 1947 
(Thousands of Long Tons) 
Grain 


Claimant Wht. Flour Corn Sorg. B’l’y 
fae are ee 42.5 16 25.5 nr ae 
U. K. Pac.. : 38 Pg 17 
India ....<“ ~ 6561 m0 Se 17 
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for other claimants has already been 
procured by them through trade 
channels. 

The accompanying table shows 
quantities and destinations covered 
by the March, 1947, allocations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT MILLERS REVISE 
SACK DIFFERENTIAL RATES 


Washington, D. C. — The Flour 
Millers Export Association has re- 
vised the export flour package dif- 
ferential schedule issued Dec. 6, 1946, 
and the new rates, which follow, 
are now in effect (all differentials 
per 100 lbs): 


200-3) Single Osemabare® «.....icccicvccss Basis 
100-lb Double Osnaburg ......50c¢ over basis 
100-1b Jute over Osnaburg ....40c over basis 
100-1b Jute over Cotton ......25c over basis 
100-lb Osnaburg over Cotton. .35c over basis 
100-lb (also 50 kilo) 








: | ree 18c over basis 
200-lb Single Osnaburg ......Same as basis 
. Cotton Over basis 
CUO WA 2c eens is 20 5-lb $1.48 
Osnaburg bale ....... 20 5-lb 1.58 
SUtO DAIS ss cvecicctvs 10 10-1b 1.00 
QOsnaburg bale ....... 10 10-lb 1.15 
- 2 ero 4 25-lb -59 
Osnaburg bale ....... 4 25-lb 72 
Tute--bale,- 2:0. 0100 toes 6 25-lb 52 
Osnaburg bale ....... 6 25-lb -62 
ME EE aigicce es weve 8 25-lb 47 
QOsnaburg bale .....:. 8 25-lb 62 
"oer 2 50-lb 43 
Osnaburg bale ....... 2 50-lb 58 
Syte- DAI... ore ete wees 3 50-lb 38 
Osnaburg bale ....... 3 50-lb 48 
SEY ORD o'Sie10'd 4. 6:9:64.00 4 50-lb 33 
Osnaburg bale ....... 4 50-lb 48 
WUE Bgib 6.90. 6.0 05:8 *3 50-lb 50 
Osnaburg bale ........ *3 50-Ib .65 
*Drill. 
When secondhand Osnaburgs are used the 
differentials will. be 5c under new Osnaburgs. 


When secondhand jute bags are used the 
differential will be 5c lower. 

The new rates, it is explained, 
were made necessary by the recent 
advance in bag costs. Entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances are affecting 
cottons and jutes, and there is no 
relationship in the price changes 
which are occurring to classes of 
sacking. Thus it is impossible at 
present to arrive at a differential 
over the 100-lb Osnaburg which will 
remain constant for a package in 
which both cotton and jute sacking 
are used, though it is hoped that 
normal conditions before many 
months will prevent the necessity for 
frequent differential changes. 

The differentials committee is com- 
prised .of C. A. Barrows, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, chair- 
man; Victor. Smith, Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, and Monroe Weller- 
son, Washburn Crosby Co., New 
York City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. L. VAN LANEN NAMED 
HUBBARD SALES MANAGER 


Mankato, Minn.—G. L. Van Lanen, 
for several years sales manager for 
the LaGrange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., 
and prior to that for 15 years with 
the Wabasha Roller Mills Co., is now 
sales ‘manager of the flour division of 
the. Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. He took up his new duties 
on Feb. 1. 

Mr. Van Lanen succeeds A. R. 
Coleman, who died unexpectedly sev- 
eral weeks ago ffom a heart attack. 
Charles -B.* MacLeod is president and 
general “manager of the Hubbard 
Milling Co. 
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uC LEASE, APPROVED 

“Minneapolis! Minn—Action to lease 
space it the school ‘plant administra- 
ti6ir Duilding: at ‘S11 Broadway N.E., 
to Gehéral Mills, Inc.,;; was approved 
recently *by* the’ ‘board of education. 
The! 7820: sqft of spaee, which was 
leased py fhe-'milling-tompany for 
fie“ cdf 2At° $4,300, will be used for 
Cdstying Gut HaVval.-aéPonautical re- 

i’ préjects: °° ~* 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of flour improved 
considerably late last week and early this 
week after several days of very light busi- 
ness. Several larger buyers were in the 
market and some took substantial quan- 
tities although the rank and file still showed 
little inclination to cover needs for any 
length of time ahead, 

Southwestern mills last week sold an 
average of 53% of capacity, a figure which 
does not reflect sales made late in the 
week. In the preceding period sales aver- 
aged 65% of capacity, and the sales figure 
a year ago was 76%. 

About half of last week’s trade was 
accounted for by sales for export to pri- 
vate trade and PMA, which probably ex- 
ceeded 600,000 sacks in the Southwest. 

Three bakery chain organizations with 
midwestern headquarters were active in 
buying last week, one taking a consider- 
able volume for March-April and possibly 
some for May. The others bought mod- 
erate amounts and probably still are not 
fully covered. Some of the other larger 
buyers, it is expected, will be forced to 
come into the market within a compara- 
tively short time, despite their reluctance 
to pay current prices. Medium-sized bak- 
ers have bought little flour recently, al- 
though there is some improvement in de- 
mand noticeable in the past few days. 
Apparently, there is more than the usual 
difference in the flour supply position of the 
various individual companies in the baking 
industry. 

Family flour sales have been light and 
the market in some areas has been much 
upset by price variations between flours 
that were booked ahead at lower levels 
than those now prevailing. Hence, price 
resistance to fresh offerings at current mar- 
ket levels results both from apprehension 
over possible wheat declines and from the 
lower level of old bookings. 

Not much new export business was booked 
in the past week, the only European in- 
terest being the British buying this week 
on the new March allocation for that na- 
tion. Latin American trade consisted most- 
ly of small lots of 500 to a few thousand 
bags to scattered customers. Cuban inter- 
est was still lacking as the wrangle over 
the subsidy there continued. 

Flour production levels remained very 
high and mills are producing at as good 
a rate as any time in the past couple of 
years. Kansas City mills ran at a rate of 
103% of capacity, compared with 106% 
in the preceding week and 83% a year ago. 

Five mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 quiet, 2 slow, 2 dull. 

Clears remain scarce with offerings rather 
light for spot shipment. Domestic demand 
is slow and export interest was somewhat 
in suspense pending clarification of whether 
or not British buyers would take more 
clear. Prices were generally steady. 

Quotations, carlots, Feb. 1, sacked, Kan- 
sas City: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.80@5.95, standard patent $5.70@5.80, 
straight $5.60@5.70; established brands of 
family flour $5.90@6.35, family patents $5.80 
@5.90; first clear $5.10@5.20, second clear 
$4.75 @4.90, high ash clears $4.65; soft wheat 
short patents $6@6.40, straight $5.50@5.90, 
intermediate patent $5.80@5.95, cake flour 
$6.20@6.45; hard winter export straight 
$5.40@5.70, bulk. 

Oklahoma City: Last week flour sales 
ranged from 50 to 150% and averaged 
85% compared with 40% the previous week 
and 19% a year ago. All sales were 
domestic and divided 85% to the bakers 
and 15% to the family buyers. Opera- 
tions ranged from 50 to 100% and aver- 
aged 90% compared with 90% the previous 
week and 87% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged to 10c higher. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons, 
Feb. 1: carlots, family short patent $5.65@ 
6.15, standard patent $5.50@5.95; carlots, 
bakery, unenriched, short patent $6@6.10, 
standard patent $5.90@6, straight grade 
$5.80@5.90. Truck lots 35c higher on all 
grades. 


Wichita: Because of a mechanical fail- 
ure in one mill, over-all operating time 
in Wichita mills last week was reduced to 
six days. Domestic sales showed a fur- 
ther decline, averaging about 30%. One 
mill reported substantial export business 
to South America. Directions were heavy. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb. 1, 100- 
Ib cottons, carlots: family flour $5.80@ 
6.10, bakers short patent $5.50@5.75; first 
clears $5.05, second clears $4.50@4.75. Prices 
were steady. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was less brisk 
than in recent weeks as export inquiry 
subsided somewhat, and domestic interest 
improved but little. Bakers and jobbers 
continued to hold back in the hope for 
lower pricse, even as the market showed a 
reverse tendency. Some round lot con- 
tracts were closed, however. Export sales 
were retarded largely because the demand 
was for February shipment and mills were 
unable to accept the offers. Little inter- 
est was shown in anything beyond March 
delivery. Operations continued full time. 
Prices were up 10c. 


Salina: The demand for flour has been 
rather slow the past week with prices about 
10c sack higher. Shipping directions are 
good. 


Texas: Volume of sales is irregular, 30 
to 35% of capacity with some mills, con- 
sisting of about equal amounts of family 
and bakers flour. Some units sold up to 
70 or 80% of capacity, the latter re- 
flecting a pickup in sales to bakers, with 
inquiry from that source much better. 
Buyer resistance in that line is less in evi- 
dence. Operations continue at maximum 
capacity. Prices are about unchanged ex- 
cept that bakers flour is generally about 
10c sack higher. Quotations Feb. 1, 100’s: 
family flour, enriched, extra high patent 
$6.10@6.25; high patent $5.85@6; standard 
bakers, plain $5.90@6; clears, nominal, plain 
$5.60@5.65, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Bakers are evincing more 
interest in future flour-needs, but are dis- 
satisfied with prices and still are inclined 
to hold off before contracting. This wait- 
ing attitude on the part of bakers is some- 
what mystifying, considering how light the 
unfilled business on mills’ books is. Very 
few companies, it is believed, have enough 
undelivered flour to last them 45 to 60 
days at the most, while many have not 
more than a 30-day run contracted for. 

There are indications, of course, that 
some millers are getting restless, and anx- 
ious to add to their bookings. While there 
is nothing in the picture to warrant a 
cut in price, rumor has it that a few mills 
evidently are willing to shade their profit 
in order to attract fresh bookings. That 
accounts for the wide spread in current 
quotations, though it is claimed that sales 
of fairly round lots were made Feb. 
at the top of the market. 

Continued government buying of wheat 
and flour for export might account for the 
better inquiry noted, but, if so, millers 
say it is difficult to understand why bak- 
ers do not take hold more freely. With 
a continuation of this export demand, mill- 
ers are beginning to feel that a pinch 
may develop and that the domestic trade 
may not be able to get all the flour it 
needs fast enough. 

Sales were reported to England and a 
small lot to Portugal on the March alloca- 
tions. Brazil and other South American 
countries are inquiring for a little more 
flour right along, but are not pressing 
for it. They are more inclined to seek 
bargains. 

There is still a lot of mystery surround- 
ing the Cuban subsidy, and buying is de- 
ferred. Apparently, wholesalers in Cuba 
have not been able.to collect the subsidy 
payments due themg¥from the government, 
so are in no position to finance new pur- 
chases, especially since there is some doubt 
that the government has really extended the 
subsidy to cover purchases of flour made 
before Feb. 28. Mills that have reserved 
some of their capacity for Cuban custom- 
ers are beginning to feel that it might 
be good policy for them to release it to 
other countries, 

New spring wheat flour -bookings last 
week amounted to about 76% of capacity, 
compared with 72% a week earlier, and 
80% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 3: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.60@5.90, short patent $5.70@6, high 
gluten $6.15@6.35, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.10@6.20, first clear 
$5.20@5.40, second clear $4.40@4.60, whole 
wheat $5.60@5.90, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales were reported moderate. With house- 
wives finding it difficult to stretch sugar 
allotments for baking needs, family flour 
sales have slowed up somewhat. 

Bakers are buying flour within their 
needs. With spring wheat prices firmer, 
flour values are sympathetic. 

Foreign demand still is large and ex- 
ports still are the leading activity. Mill- 
feed production continues heavy and de- 
mand is very good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market is not very 
active. Current business consists mainly of 
smaller replacement orders, and there is no 
tendency to book ahead. Prices are up 
15@25c, and this is not conducive to buy- 
ing, as most bakers still are bearish and 
feel it might be to their advantage to hold 
off a little longer. Some ,will have to enter 
the market soon, but they continue to hold 
off until forced to buy. Directions are fair 
to good. Family flour is also rather quiet, 
and only small sales are being made for 
nearby shipment. Deliveries are good, how- 
ever. Quotations Feb. 1: spring top patent 
$5.90@6.20, standard patent $5.80@6.10, first 
clear $5.30@5.70, family flour $6.35@6.40; 
hard winter short patent $5.80@5.99, 95% 
patent. $5.70@5.89, first clear $5.45@5.64; soft 
winter short patent $6.25@6.85, standard 
patent $5.30@6.65, first clear $4.65@5.65. 

St. Louis: New flour business is dull and 
uninteresting. Buyers are holding their ideas 
below current prices. Easier prices to the 
domestic buyers failed to create any par- 
ticular demand. Some booking is going 
on for prompt to 90 days by those whose 
stocks are getting low. However, in- 
quiries broadened from both the bakery 
and family trade. Sales for export are 
rather light and PMA further reduced its 
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price. Mills are not anxious to make fur- 
ther commitments, as they are pretty well 
sold ahead for as far as April. Demand 
for clears is somewhat easier, with prices 
steady to higher. It is expected that the 
United Kingdom will be in the market for 
flour soon. 

Jobbers report new business exceeding- 
ly slow. Bakers are only buying for pres- 
ent needs and are drawing on stocks. The 
trade continues to look for lower levels 
before making further contracts. Shipping 
directions are fair. Flour prices are 10c 
sack higher. 

Central states mills report very little 
interest displayed by the bakery or family 
trade. Sales are confined to carlots for 
nearby shipment. There is no disposition 
on the part of buyers to build up stocks 
at present prices. 

Quotations Feb. 1, in 100-lb cottons: hard 
winter bakery standard patent $5.60, short 
patent $5.75, family patent $6.05, high pro- 
tein clear $5.50, low protein $4.75; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $6.35@6.55, short 
patent $5.85@5.90, family patent $6.75, 
straight $6.15, clears $5.45@5.60; spring 
wheat short patent $6.35, standard patent 
$6.30, straight $6.25, high protein clear 
$5.95, low protein $5.85. 

Toledo: Mills are getting on fairly well 
so far this year in spite of handicaps and 
failure of domestic sales to return in greater 
volume. An obvious trend toward lower 
prices has been noted, not only because 
prices were abnormally high but also be- 
cause customer resistance has developed 
notably in agricultural products. This has 
resulted in postponement of further buy- 
ing and brought on the expedient of book- 
ings with price to be fixed at time of 
shipment. 

A situation existed which might have 
caused distress among the mills except 
for export business, which was always 
in the offing. However, stocks and book- 
ings of flour are getting used up as re- 
sult of this deferred replenishment, and 
sooner or later, regardless of prices, con- 
sumptive demands will have to be met. 


Cleveland: Flour business in general is 
extremely brisk. Withdrawals are heavy, 
some jobbers discounting the market. Stocks 
with the small baker are extremely light. 
Replacements must be made from now on. 
Bakers are reporting business is down 15 
to 25%. 

A great deal of concern is felt over 
the latest court ruling whether or not OPA 
has the right to ration sugar to the in- 
dustrialists. It is almost a certainty either 
sugar will be decontrolled or the indus- 
trialists will receive 20% more sugar than 
during the first quarter of this year, which 
was 60% of 1941 usage. This should be 
very helpful to the baking industry. 

Shortening is free and easy. Inven- 
tories are very large. 

Family flour continues at an easy pace. 
Sales are numerous, but quantities bought 
are not large. With more sugar, home 
baking would again zoom, which natu- 
rally would affect the commercial bakers. 

Flour prices advanced approximately 10c 
sack. 

Semolina granular flour was ignored. Most 
of the manufacturers of macaroni are con- 
tracted ahead for 120 days. 

General opinion prevails that all prices 
are too high, and bakers, although they 
dislike to do so, will be forced to advance 
prices of baked goods or take a loss in 
their business. 

Quotations Feb. 1: spring family $6.70, 
high gluten $6.40, standard patent $6, first 
clear $5.80; hard winter family $6.80, high 
gluten $6.40, standard patent $6, first clear 
$5.80; soft winter family $6.94, short pat- 
ent $7.04, straight $6.06, first clear $5.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: With the government stepping 
up export commitments, domestic flour buy- 
ers are beginning to realize the bullish 
situation on wheat by manifesting the in- 
clination to cover, as evidenced by in- 
creased orders. Commitments have been 
made for the next 90 to 120 days. Clears 
are strong. Spring, hard winter and soft 
winter family flour prices are up 5 to 20c. 

Quotations Feb. 1: spring family $6.70, 
high gluten $6.60, standard $6.15, first 
clear $5.75; hard winter family $6.70, high 
gluten $6.60, standard $6.15, first clear 
$5.65; soft winter family $6.70, short patent 
$6.05, straight $5.90, first clear $5.35. 


New York: Firm flour prices limit sales 
to fill-ins, for with cheaper flour_ still 
around the market, jobbers find it difficult 
to obtain the necessary advances, and 
bakers resist strongly the advancing mar- 
kets. Buyers show an interest, but mills 
maintain higher levels in view of strong 
wheat positions and the only indications 
of lower prices have come from small 
mills who have not shared liberally in the 
export movement and are willing to sac- 
rifice slightly for immediate sales. Other- 
wise, mills do not strive for business and 
are more bullish in their ideas with the 
result that offerings are not pressing. 
Soft winters from the East are practically 
out of the market, due to wheat scarcity 
and PMA requests for this flour have 
brought few offers. Pacific coast grades 
are moving in liberally by rail and are 
priced below other soft winters. With 
practically all European allocations filled, 
export inquiry has slumped temporarily, 
although good quantities, previously con- 
tracted, remain to be shipped. 

Quotations Feb. 1: spring family flour 
$6.67@6.70, high glutens $6.70@6.85, stand- 
ard patents $6.25@6.45, clears $5.90@6.15: 
southwestern short patents $6.25@6.35, 
standard patents $6.10@6.30; soft winter 
straights $5.80@6.25. 


Boston: Flour quotations are practically 
unchanged in the Boston market. Spring 


short patents and standards advanced ic 
during the week. 


Other grades are firm 
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at unchanged prices. Trading remains very 
quiet, but some mill representatives report 
inquiries are more numerous than they 
have been for some time. The export trade 
is being watched very closely. The feeling 
is prevalent that any substantial decline 
in prices will only be realized after ex- 
port business is sharply reduced. Bakers 
continue to show concern over. current 
costs which, in combination with consum- 
er resistance, has sharply curtailed their 
operations. The agitation for an increase 
in bread prices is gaining considerable mo- 
mentum among the smaller bakers, bu 
there is no outward signs of any of 
large operators joining the movement. 

Quotations Feb. 1: family flour $6.7), 
spring short patents $6.25@6.45,  stani- 
ards $6.15@6.35, high gluten $6.35@6.7)), 
first clears $5.80@6.05, hard winter short 
patents $6.10@6.30, standard patents $6.15 
@6.15, soft winter flour $5.95@6.15, hich 
ratio $6.70@7.20, semolina, bulk $5.70@5. 
rye flour $8.45@8.65. 


Philadelphia: Development of a stron 
undertone in the local flour market m 
the trade more price conscious than e 
with the result that dealings still exh 
no indication of breaking out of the rex 
inertia. 

Responding to the upward push of ¢ 
wheat market late last week, most gras 
of flour shared in a forward movem 
which elevated prices 5 to 15¢ above th 
prevailing a week earlier. 

Some observers attributed the wheat - 
vance to what they interpreted as a 1 
emphasis in news stories on the short . 
of food in war-torn countries, lead) ¢ 
them to conclude that both governn 
and private export purchases soon 
expand, a factor which certainly will 
weaken the price structure of flour 
the amount mahy consumérs have bh: 
hoping for. 

However, their reluctance to embark 
any purchasing programs of their own 
more than just a personal resistance 
current prices. Bakers everywhere 
reporting that higher-priced items are t 
moving with their old vigor, since ho - 
wives seem to be paying stricter at . 
tion to price tags and not buying prod 
which a few months back they purch: 
without questioning price. 

This situation is causing consider 
caution in the trade and is being c 
fully studied in the light of planning u- 
ture operations. 

Mill representatives report there is s: 
flour moving, but individual shipments 
small and orders largely fill-ins. They 
do not look for any real improvement 
demand for some time because bakers ‘is 
a whole are fairly well supplied, althou:) 
with much smaller stocks than they n-r- 
mally carry. 

Before the week end upturn of wi«at 
there were rumors that some flour si °s 
were being consummated at figures 
low those generally quoted, but many |: 
the trade denied any knowledge of sich 
goings-on. 


oat 


ns 


wa 


Inquiry from export interests has taperod 
considerably, although shipments contirvie 
against previous orders. Only one ship t 
the local port with flour last week, e 
Elko Victory, which carried 40,612 | s 


to be distributed over nine cities in Bra ||. 

Quotations Feb. 1: spring family $6.' 
6.80, high gluten $6.85@6.95, short pat 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45, first c 
$5.70@6.10; hard winter short patent $ 
@6.35, standard $6.15@6.25, soft wil 
standard $5.85@6.20. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The market is gener 
slow here with the best demand con 
from the bakery trade for southwest 
and hard wheat flours. Over-all dom«¢ 
demand is spotty, and buyers are it 
contracting for future deliveries. Nea 
all purchases are for nearby shipmen 
Commitments are being made for a m 
mum of 60 days ahead. There is 
demand for spring wheat, but not in la 
quantities. Cracker factories are u 
most of the midwestern and Pacific c 
soft flours, but have purchased ah 
at lower prices and are _ generally 
making contracts now. Cake flour remié 
in good demand despite limited prod 
tion due to sugar conditions. Buyers 
not confident, as they look for pi 
changes. 

Brazil is still the heaviest foreign | 
chaser as export demand remains \ 
high. Latin American countries are ti 
ing as much hard wheat flour as possi! 
but the shortage of.shipping space is s 
restricting exports. Purchases are be 
made as far ahead as April. Most quo? 
to European countries are filled. The 
is heavy movement to Europe on the qu 
basis. 

Prices here are up about 10c sack. Q 
tations Feb. 1: spring wheat bakery, sh 
patent $6.50, standard patent $6.40, fi 
clear $6.20, high gluten $6.80; hard bak: 
short patent $6.15, standard patent 
first clear $5.60; soft wheat flour, sh 
patent $6.55, straight $6.15, first cl 
$5.60, fancy cake $6.90, intermediate c: 
$6.60; Pacific coast, cake $6.80, pastry $5 

Atlanta: New flour business continues 
a buy-as-needed basis, with interest 
heavy future commitments lagging. H« 
ever, with few exceptions mills are ! 
pushing sales too much. But there 
rumors to the effect that some mills wot 
accept contracts from bakers through 4 
gust. With the bakery trade purchas 
in amounts to meet near future runni 
requirements, it is difficult to estimate ji 
how much business is being done. Dir 
tions are good. from bakers. 

Still clinging to the belief that pric s 
will break, wholesale family dealers 4 °° 
buying only as they need flour, seel's 
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no advantage in booking ahead. Shipping 
instructions are fair to good considering 
what is booked. Many representatives re- 
port being behind, while others say they 
are about caught up. Interest in the 
higher grades of flour remains strong. 
Blenders have also adopted a cautious 


attitude, being fairly well supplied in a 
majority of instances, and evidently plan 
to wait and see what happens. They 


are not complaining of out-go. 
Southwestern and spring wheat bakery 
flour prices were up 1l0c, cake and pastry 
flour down 15c, but family flour quotations 
held about unchanged. Rye flour gained 10c. 
Quotations Feb. 1: spring high gluten 
$7@7.10, short patent $6.65@6.75, standard 
patent $6. 60@6.70, first clear $6.40@6.60; 
hard winter standard $5.90@6.15, short 
pate: $6.35@6.45, first clear $5.20@5.45, 
soft winter family short patent $6.25@7; 
straights $5.60@5.80; soft wheat first clear 


$5.2505.50; soft wheat short patent $6.45 
@6.60, high grade soft wheat cut-off $6.25; 
cake flour, extra fancy $7.20, pastry flour 
$6.19; rye flour, white $8.10@8.35, dark 
$6.35. Self-rising family flour is quoted 
25e over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seuttle: Domestic flour trade is dull but 
prospects for tightness with the Centen- 
nial ‘'acoma mill out of production. This 
is a blow to the flour milling industry as a 
who! because there is no reserve ca- 
paci to take up the slack, and all the 
other mills are swamped with flour busi- 
ness for export. Family patent $6.45, blue- 
stem $5.92, bakery $6.18, pastry $5.32. 


Little change is evident in the 
milling picture in the Pacific Northwest. 
Flour mills report a quiet domestic busi- 
as is usual at this time of the year, 


Portland: 


ness, 

but they have ample bookings made by 
bakers and wholesalers several months ago 
and are not concerned about the temporary 
lack of new bookings. Mills have all the 
export flour business they can take care 
of, and were not in a position to offer 
the sovernment anything new for quick 
shipivent. Mills are not pressing sales 
in ¢ direction, but trying to give equit- 
able distribution and take care of their 
old customers, 

Prices remain unchanged. Quotations 
Fel 1, f.o.b. mill: all Montana $6.22, 
higii gluten $6.39, bluestem bakers $6.09, 
cake $6.87, pastry $5.59, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6, whole wheat 100% $5.55, graham 
$5.24, cracked wheat $5.20. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Flour mills are booked 








to capacity until the end of February. 
Demand for flour shows no sign of slack- 
ening but orders up to the end of -that 
month only are permitted to all markets 
to which shipments may be made. Sales 
to the British Ministry of Food are al- 
lowed up to the end of the crop year, and 
considerable business for that account has 
been taken for spring and early summer 
months. Domestic inquiry for flour is also 
active Searcity of bags and .poor trans- 
portation conditions are the main diffi- 
culties of the flour industry at the mo- 
ment. Ceilings are in effect in domestic 
markets and the price of government regu- 
lation flour for the United Kingdom is 
Stabilized. Quotations Feb. 1: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars, with 10c added for cartage 
where used; for export, government regula- 
tion flour $12.28 per 280 lbs, for shipment 
up to end of July, Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour is scarce. Small 
quantities are offered in the domestic mar- 
ket occasionally but many mills are now out 
of wheat. Export business is at a stand- 
still as no flour is available for this pur- 
pose Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations 
Feb. 1: standard grades for domestic use 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; for export $7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 
98's cotton, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $5.50 bbl. 


No winter wheat 
ers are feeding any 
have on hand as any 


is coming out. Farm- 
of this grain they may 
other kind of feed 


is hard to obtain. The ceiling is the 
Price. Quotations Feb. 1: $1.12@1.14 bu, 
Shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freights, which is the equivalent of the 
ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 


flour last week totaled some 3,500,000 bus 
in terms of wheat. Of this total, almost 
3,000,000 bus was destined for the United 
Kingdom, with the remainder going to 
China, Philippines and Central and South 
American countries. Quotations Feb. 1: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, $5.30 cottons; second patents $4.80; 
Second patents to bakers $4.60. 
Vancouver: Demand from the Far East 
for Canadian flour to move through this 
port remains substantial but the volume 
of sales is only fair due to a variety of 
circumstances, China continues to offer 
the biggest market for Canadian flour but 
shipments are being confined almost en- 
tirely to the North China area since other 
Parts of that country are under the firm 
hand of the Central Government which is 
controlling imports, Buyers in China are 
continuing to seek offers but are unable 
to get the necessary import permits and 
to arrange satisfactory credits. Movement 
into Hong Kong now is almost entirely for 
transshipment into South China, and once 
again the import regulations of the Cen- 


tral Government come into play. 
- ‘here is a small Manila demand but 
Siipments to that area have eased off 


considerably in the last few weeks due to 











American mills supplying a good part of the 
demand. 

In the domestic trade there is still some 
fair buying but not on a large scale since 
few buyers in this territory have the 
facilities to handle large stocks. Such 
stocks as are held, however, are being 
maintained at the maximum in anticipa- 
tion of the government subsidy coming 
off wheat for milling. Soft wheat flour 
supplies from Ontario mills continue very 
small. 

Hard white flour prices are unchanged 
of Feb. 1. Cash car quotations for 

cottons: first patents $5.40, bakers 
vitamin B $4.90. Ontario cake 
flour to the trade is steady at 


as 
98’s 
patents $5, 
and pastry 


$7.50 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices have reached 
a point’ where there no longer is any in- 
terest or demand. Milling companies with 
rye units are not making efforts on sales 
of rye flour, contenting themselves with 
occasional small orders that seep in and in 
keeping up their warehouse stocks. When 
rye grain touched $3 bu this week, some 
mills withdrew from the market entirely, 
instructing their salesmen to cease quot- 
ing prices on or endeavoring to sell rye 
flour. Quotations nominal: pure white rye 
flour $8@8.18 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 


neapolis, pure medium $7.80@7.98, pure 
dark $6.50@7.30. 
Philadelphia: The rye market continues 


to be indifferent to the old law of supply 
and demand by advancing at a time when 
purchasing is virtually nonexistent. The 
smaller and independent bakers are scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel, yet making 
no effort to replenish stocks because of 
high prices. It is reported that a large 
baking company has seen fit to share its 
stockpile with ,one or two friendly junior 
competitors to save the latter from being 
forced to discontinue production of rye 
products altogether. Rye white flour 
was up 20c sack from the previous week 
at $8.50@8.60. 

Chicago: The only change in rye flour is 
that prices have advanced about 20c. Oth- 
erwise conditions were unchanged, with 
sales spotted and in single cars only. Di- 
rections are fair to good. White patent 
rye $8.11@8.30, medium $7.96@8, dark $5.25 
@6.86. 

Portland: Pure dark 
sin white patent $8.70 

New York: Rye offerings are so scarce 
and prices so high that interest is at a 
minimum. Pure white patents $8.75 @8.85, 
nominally. 

Cleveland: The rye 
very strong this past week. 
inclined to sell 


rye $6.40, Wiscon- 


market has. been 
Shippers are 
the contents of a car of 
rye flour before purchasing same. Bakers 
are buying very sparingly. Owing to the 
extremely high price of rye flour, rye bread 
is becoming scarce. Quotations: patent 
white rye flour $8.20@8.45, medium rye 
flour $8@8.25. 

Buffalo: 
continues. 
contrary, 


Heavy export demand for CCC 
Despite published stories to the 
the shortage of cars is still a 
sizeable problem. With rye at $3 bu in 
the cash market, some mills are staying 
out of the market, which may account 
for shortage from now until the new crops 
next June. In the meantime, dark rye 
bread may again become a favorite staple. 
White and medium are up 1l0c ecwt, dark 
is down 35c. Quotations: cottons, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $8.25, medium $8.05, dark 
$6. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $8.15, medium $7.90, special medium 
$7.60, dark $5.25, rye meal $7.15. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills are booked 
up until end of February with export or- 
ders. Domestic demand is moderate. Ceil- 
ings are in effect. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jutes $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues keen, due chiefly to the 
colder weather. Supplies are moderate, but 
sufficient to meet demand. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Feb. 3; 20-0z packages $2.05 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 25, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 1,156 ore oe 572 
ROMEO ccc sssce 254 ee 7 se 
| ee 296 1,088 428 1,284 
Chicago ........ oe ee 381 oe 
New York ...... 609 115 202 
tee 354 ° ns 
Philadelphia .... 572 444 
| eee ee 3,241 1,088 924 2,502 
Jan. 18, 1947.... 3,132 1,145 1,125 2,393 
Jan. 26, 1946.... 14,079 1,806 120 650 


« 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Kans. City St. Louis 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


high gluten 
short 
standard 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 


seepesorvcce coe ace 
dS aese.8 Dee WRC eee 6 o+-@... 
cxivercinekrss,  imalaes 


Siig ge eee A Ocace ooo 


Hard winter high gluten .. 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Co eereeseees ree errr 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


winter family 


winter standard 
winter straight 


white 
dark 
bulk 


family 
high gluten 
short patent 
standard 

first clear 
winter family 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 


winter short 


winter family 


winter straight 
winter standard 


Soft winter first clear ........... eee 
Rye flour, white .......sseeeees 8.75 @8.85, 
Rye flour, dark ...csceccones ie ee or 
Durum, gran., DUIK ......ccee0- -@5.77 
Seattle S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... $...@6.45 $...@... 
Bluestem ........-- « 000 @65.02 ...@... 
Bakery grades aaere : 20s <608 aoe 
Pastry .ccccccces cscs 06+ @65.32 oo coe 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


winter short patent 


winter first clear 


winter high gluten 


winter standard 
winter first clear 


sesee --@ 


winter short patent .. 


eee 5.30@6.65 
2eee9 er, see 


rer er sre 


Chicago 
$6.35 @6.40 
5.90@6.20 
5.80@6.10 
5.30@5.70 


-@ 


80 @5.99 


on, 


45 @ 5.64 


a, 


o 


25@ 6.85 


-65@5.65 
-11@8.30 
-25@6.86 

-@5.35 


New York 
$6.67@6.70 
6.70@6.85 


100 


6.25@6.45 
5.90@6.15 
-@ 
cecce ee ee 
6.25 @6.35 


eueee 6.10 @6.30 
oeeee ~@ ...- 
oveee -@ 


5.80@6.25 


eer Tr. oa eee wave 


Mpls. 
$6.10@6.20 
-@. 
6.15@6. 35 
5.70@6.00 
5:60 @5.90 

oO os 
5.20@5 .40 
.@ cea 
-@... 
ee 
es wee 

-@ 
oo ee 
Te ee 
8.00@8.18 
6.50@7.30 
- @5.20 


Phila. 
$6.60@6.80 
6.85@6.95 
6.45 @6.55 
6.35 @6.45 
5.70@6.10 
oe 
ee ee 
6.25@6.35 
6.15 @6.25 
oe oes 

Oe 

@ 
5.85@ 6.20 


-@ 
8.50@8.60 

rc wens 
Spring top 


Spring second patent] 


Spring first 


Spring exports§ ..... 
Ontario exports§ .... 
Ontario soft winterst 


tSecondhand cottons. 


Sette sce Bova oes 
ae 3-6 eee 
>. be ae 
--@ --@6. 35 
ca oss --@ 
ee aes 111 @6.25 
ee +» @5.95 
5.90@6. 35 +» -@6.05 
So Se ere 
5.80 5.95 --@5.75 
5.70@5.80 --@5.60 
5.10@5.20 -@5.50 
a eee -@6.75 
6.00@6.40 5.85@5 -90 
* er wes sere 
5.50@5.90 .. -@6.15 
vaue ¥s 5.45@5.60 
iD sss -@8.15 
-@ - @5.25 
see - @6.00 
Boston Cleveland 
$...@6.70 $...@6.70 
6.35@6.70 -..-@6.40 
6.25@6.45 + er 
6.15 @6.35 - @6.00 
5.80@6.05 -@5.80 
eee - @6.80 
co: eee - @6.40 
6. 10@6.30 --@ 
6.05 @6.15 --@6.00 
-@ --@5.80 
--@ --@6.94 
-@ --@7.04 
ee Meee --@6.06 
5.95@6.15 eee 
ee ere -@5.50 
8.45 @8.65 8. 20@ 8.45 
re see See 
5.70 @5.80 oes 
Toronto 
patent]... $...@5.05 
+++ @4.40 
clearf .. ...@3.30 
++» @7.35 
-+ +» @5.50 


198-lb cottons. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Buffalo 
$...@6.70 


Lee 
_— 
@6is 


‘Atlanta 


$...@. 

7.00 @7.10 
6.65@6.75 
6.60@6.70 
6.40 @6.60 


6.45@6.60 
5.60 @5.80 
. ae 
5.25@5.50 
8.10 @8.30 
--@6.35 
**Winnipeg 
$...@5.30 
«+» @4.80 


$280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran ....... 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{ Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
$....@40.00 $37.50@38.50 rr, @ere Se Bee vert ware 
cee ere 35.50 @ 36.00 Tee Ware 40.00 @ 41.00 
eo ., wee @ “% 38.50 @38.75 -@. 
--@43.00 40.00 @ 41.00 :@ ‘ene ® ee? eer . 
«++ -»@46.00 42.00 @ 43.00 41. 00a 51.50 44.75 @ 45.00 47. 00@ 48. 00 
«+++ @49.00 45.50@ 46.50 ere jeree eee ae ‘ S ee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland om 
$42.00@42.50 $46.50@47.00 --@47.00 $....@43.00 Svs e6e% 
b0.e™ DD sevee eee x. oer ++.» @43.00 be ati 
eee sen wees Th - @ 43.00 45.40 @ 46.10 
44.004 44.50 48.00@ 49.00 -@49. 00 -++-@46.00 @ 52.85 
46.00 @ 46.50 wer. Jeet PT. weer - @48.00 51.50@82. 00 
48.00 @ 48.50 52.00@55.00 --@54. 00 oD ees - @59.35 
Spring bran ” ghorts Middlings 
6uceeee +++ +@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
os tees --@28.00 +; @29.00 eo eee 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





RAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 


in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City *Duluth 
May July Mar. May Mar. May May July 
PS)  SEWerererr eee rire yc. 192% 181 209% 194% 203% 187% er 
Saas ee eee eee 193% 182% 211% 196 204% 188% 
Ct Sees eee eee eee 1955 183% 212% 196% 205 189% 
SS: ST ere eee eee ee 196% 185% 214% 198% 206% 191% 
SS ae ere rer er ee ee 197% 186% 216% 199% 208 192% 
, i Prrrre cir ee cere ee oe 198% 189% 217% 201% 210 194% 
7-BARLEY- -—CORN—7. - OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May May July 
Jan. 28 116% 4 130 128% 51% 51% 75% 69 64% 58% 
Jan. 29 116% 130% 9 51% 51% 75% 69 64% 58% 
Jan. 30 118% 131 129% 51% 51% 75% 68% 64% 58% 
Jan. 31 120 132% 130% 51% 51% 76 69% 65% 58% 
Feb. 1 119% 132% 130% 51% 51% 75% 68% 65% 58% 
Feb. 3 118% 132% 130% 61% 51% 75% 69% 65% 58% 
*No qnvtetionn. 
ending Jan. 25, 1947, and Jan. 26, 1946, as MILLFEED FUTURES 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- sida 
duction and Marketing Administration of wna wee le : ag So aan be tas 
the United States Department of Agricul- Kansas City: © a : ” 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): iii t 
Canadian SETTLING PRICES 
-American— -——in bond— ° iat. inte . 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. ; BRAN— Jan. 25 ; , Feb. 1 
25, 26, 25, 26, PeUruary ...... $35.30@ 35.65 $36.50@36.60 
1947 1946 1947 1946 SEN :¥0:8-450% 34.75@ 35.35 35.75@36.25 
0 re 48,697 78,258 3,571 15,303 ar 34.20@ 34.25 35.00@35.75 
OE. dssccuns 29,098 13,315 a i wee May «eee ee eees 33.00@ 33.50 33.25 @34.00 
ee 7,041 39,824 1,088 2,191 CP Vb 005 spa 32.00@ 32.75 -50@ 33.00 
AS 2,476 3,998 924 216 July .-....eeee -@ 29.50@ 31.00 
eee 20,996 18,508 2,056 650 SHORTS— 
Flaxseed 4,283 6,501 eee February ...... 40.25@ 41.00 41.00@42.00 
Soybeans 20,708 21,267 March yr rth 39.00@ 39.75 40.30@41.00 
Stocks of United States bonded ome in April .......-. + +» @*38.25 40.30@ 41.00 
store and afloat in Canada markets Jan. May .......+.+. ~»@ 38.00 38.25@39.75 
25 (figures for corresponding date a year June ...-.--+-- -@ 38.00 36.50@38.00 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; JUIY .--------- -@ .-+- 35.50@37.50 
corn, 351,000 (101,000); soybeans, 117,000 Sales (tons) 240 none 
(none). *Flat. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 





MILLS WANTED 











v 





INDIANA 
State Representative 
Here is an opportunity for top-notch 


man of proven sales ability, who has 
following among large Indiana bakers, 





rs v 


WANTED — 50-BBL MILL AND CORN 
mill to operate on a percentage basis by 
a first-class head miller. Single man, 
best references. Do not want a dead mill 
or a rattle-trap. Must have assurance of 
a year’s contract. Address Expert Miller, 
8429, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 





to make very remunerative tion 
with reputable milling organization. 
Flour selling experience desirable but 
not so necessary as other qualifications, 
and will consider applicants with out- 
standing records in sale of allied prod- 
ucts. In answering please give com- 
plete details; all applications treated 
confidentially. Our salesmen know of 
this advertisement. Address 8451, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

















WANTED — HEAD MILLER, 800 CWT 
soft wheat mill, also corn mill. Vacancy 
due to death. Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED FEED MILL 
operator and formula man to start small 
feed mill. Address 8474, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED AT ONCE—GOOD MILLER, BY 


progressive 1,500 cwt spring wheat mill. 
Up-to-date plant; pleasant working condi- 
tions; location fine medium-sized Minne- 
sota town; good schools and ideal out- 
door country. Address 8465, The North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














] 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
or superintendent. 24 years’ experience 
in milling all kinds of wheat. Guarantee 
the best of results as to quality and yield. 
Can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 72, Newton, Kansas. 

EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE — 43 YEARS, 

college graduate. Ten years general man- 

ager flour milling company, four years 
chief army contract administration—ex- 
major. Address 8444, The Northwestern 

Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York 4, 

N. Y. 








j 


v 


FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WAGGONER WHEAT HEATERS, ANY 
size. Box 204, Kansas City, Mo. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Vv J 





TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 
tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 
sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Mina. 





Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 


MILLFEED MARKETS 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Feb. 

11 18 25 1 
Five mills 40,607 9,789 33,838 *35,342 
*Four mills. 





Pittsburgh 22, Pa., says: 





CHARTON C. FRANTZ, President FRANTZ BASIC FEEDS, 


Read JANUARY ISSUE 
CORONET MAGAZINE 
“NEW FOOD FOR HUNGRY MILLIONS” 











Minneapolis: Undertone of market is firm- 
er. Mills in this area are applying the 
bulk of their current production against 
old contracts, and have little to offer for 
quick shipment. They report that some 
mixers in the East apparently allowed 
their stocks to get down too low and are 
now in market for immediate shipment, 
with not enough available. Some mills 
claim to have made bookings for ship- 
ment up to June next at premiums over 
spot, and to have sold all they want to at 
present. With Kansas City prices higher, 
the market looks healthier, while sub- 
zero temperatures and heavy snow cover- 
ing should stimulate consumer demand. 
Bran $37.50@38.50, standard midds. $40@41, 
flour midds. $42@43, red dog $45.50@46.50. 

Kansas City: Lack of activity in the 
millfeed market has left bran and shorts 
in a narrow, firm position for more than 
a week. Demand has been slow and offer- 
ings are limited. The range on bran wid- 
ened to $36@37, and the commodity was 
hard to sell at the top and difficult to buy 
at the bottom. Shorts remained unchanged 
at $41.50@42. Most current production, 
which is in good quantity, is being ap- 
plied on old contracts, and the rest is 
ample to fill the present demand. 

Oklahoma City: The market was active 
with fluctuating prices. Bran closed 75c 
higher, and shorts 50c lower than the pre- 
vious week. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $1.90@1.95, mill run $2.04@2.09, shorts 
$2.17@2.22%. Mixed or pool cars 5c higher. 

Wichita: Millfeed supply is sufficient to 
meet a fair demand. Bran is stronger and 
shorts less active. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $35.75@36, shorts $41.50 
@ 42.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was good, 
running well in excess of output. Bran 
was firmer and shorts weakened by $1.50 
ton. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$35.50@36, mill run $38.50, gray shorts $41 
@ 41.50. 

Salina: The demand for millfeed is fair 
with supplies ample to take care of trade 
requirements. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $35.50@36, gray shorts $41.50 
@ 42. 

Fort Worth: Demand is fair and suf- 
ficient to keep productions well cleaned 
up. The market is steady on bran, but 
shorts are down about $1.50 since last 
week. Quotations, carlots: wheat bran $40 
@41, gray shorts $47@48, burlaps, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Toledo: Bran was off some for the week, 
selling as low as $40 ton. Flour midds. 
were in better demand than bran and mov- 
ing at low of $44.50 ton, sacks, f.o.b. 
Toledo. However, feed has been moving 
at current values, which are steadier and 
more stabilized than formerly. 

Cleveland: Demand for all grades of feed 
is sufficient to take care of the supply. 
Truckers in evidence this past week, and 
feed sold very readily at the following 
prices: bran $43 ton, standard midds. $46 
ton, flour midds. $48 ton. The market was 
very strong. 

Buffalo: Buyers of millfeed ‘over-stayed” 
the market and are now finding the de- 
mand for nearby needs far in excess of 
limited supplies. AS a consequence bran 
advanced $1; standard midds., flour midds, 
and red dog, $2 a ton. Quotations: f.0.b., 
jutes, bran $42@42.50, standard midds. $44 
@ 44.50, flour midds. $46@46.50, red dog 
$48 @48.50. 

Boston: Oilseed meals tumbled appreci- 
ably while other grains moved in a com- 
paratively narrow price range. Cottonseed 
meal dropped $9.50, soybean meal $8.50, 
and linseed $2. Dealers report that the 
demand has dwindled to a near standstill 
with movements of any volume generally 
restricted to distress lots. Brewers’ dried 
grains was another sharp loser, déclining 
$7.50. Spring bran lost $1, but middlings 
advanced a like amount. Quotations: bran 
$47, midds. $49, mixed feed $49, red dog 
$54, and stock feed $60. 


Philadelphia: Offerings of millfeed con- 
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tracted a Httle in this market recently, 
but otherwise there is no change in the 
over-all picture. Demand is still negligible 
and buying interest gives no indication 
of picking up in the very near future, 
Still a factor in this is the continued 
mild weather, the thermometer having set 
new high records twice during the past 
week. Also in buyers’ minds is the report 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
that turkey production during 1947 is be. 
ing cut back, the second reduction. since 
the 1945 peak. Nevertheless, prices are 
ruled by a. steady undertone, with quota- 
tions of $46.50@47 on bran, unchanged from 
the week earlier, standard middlings up 
$1.50 to $2 at $48@49, and red dog wic- 
ening $2 to $52@55. 

Atlanta: Demand is hand-to-mouth as 
needed at current prices and the trend is 
only slightly weaker; supplies ample; bra: 
$45.40@ 46.10, gray shorts $51.50@52, stana- 
ard wheat midds. $52.85, red dog flour 
$59.35, wheat germ $63.10, flour midis. 
$56.85, fine ground wheat mill run $50.60 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts $3 
midds. 4 

Seattle: Prices up $3 ton to $38@: 
Seattle-Tacoma, influenced by the Cente:- 
nial fire and a firmer tone in the Midwes: 
where Montana feed is starting to go. 

Ogden: Millfeed supplies exceeded 
mand somewhat during the past week, wi 
the situation stabilizing the latter pa 
of the month. Plants continue to wo 
seven days per week to capacity, and bor 
ings run well into April. Quotations (st 
tionary): red bran, mill run $40, and mida 
$44, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Deny 
prices: $45 and $49; California prices: $45.5 
midds. $49.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran 
cisco; Los Angeles prices: $45.75, midds 
$49.75. ‘ 

Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of millfe: 
are insufficient for the needs of the tra 
Practically all the production, which is 
record levels, is made available to 
mestic buyers but the great scarcity 
other feeds is increasing demand for mi'!- 
feed. Prices are at ceiling levels. Qu« 
tions: ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, mid 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags includ 
mixéd or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Keen demand for all types of 
millfeeds continues, with the great bulk 
of the output from western mills going io 
eastern Canada. There is no accumu 
tion of supplies, and the output is r 
short of requirements. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $28, short 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


L. A. FULLER, PRESIDENT 
OF K. C. GRAIN FIRM, DIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Leon A. Fuller, 
president of the Fuller Grain Co., 
Kansas City, and long prominent in 
the southwestern grain business, died 
at Good Samaritan Hospital in Paim 
Beach, Fla., Jan. 30. Mr. Fuller, who 
was 77 years old, had gone to Flori\a 
early in January on vacation and was 
moved to the hospital when he con- 
tracted pneumonia a short time after 
his arrival. 

In the grain business for more 
than 55 years, Mr. Fuller in 1903 be- 
came manager at Kansas City for the 
Charles Counselman Co., Chicago, and 
later, with R. J. Thresher, organized 
the Thresher-Fuller Grain Co. in 
1919, with his son, W. W. Fuller, ‘ie 
formed the Fuller Grain Co. He was 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade in 1926. 

Surviving Mr. Fuller are his w'''\- 
ow and a son, W. W. Fuller. 


=i 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the C 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 25, and corresponding date 


a year ago: 





-—Wheat—_ --—Corn—, -——Oats-— -——Rye— Barley ~ 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1°'6 
PAE TEE Eee 1,163 3,041 2,402 117 205 17 100 750 4 2 
Fn, REE ee oe 611 bs se ae os > 54 es 
| eT eee 2,871 3,439 2,233 272 #1,515 4,777 485 21 750 
MOM cb cic cccive 2,226 3,806 aT 3 ee oe 6 aa és 
CP ob 5 50-6860 45-08 589 986 5,42 3,288 1,232 1,146 379 1,796 779 $i2 
(| eer er ree ee oé *6 ee ee ee TT eo ee : 
re er ee 2,136 5,580 1,185 125 316 4,050 52 10 1,622 2,651 
PORe WEOTEM ce cswcsec 4,157 4,671 132 61 78 136 os 6 6 t 
er 1,628 3,982 §20 2 ‘6 es é* ° 
ee 5,437 6,206 66 oA Pe ar Pa ae 122 9 
Indianapolis ......... 1,177 1,215 1,373 704 124 117 122 1 = 9 
Bee GHEY 4 002 s0000 5,268 16,288 3,039 1,502 151 56 31 169 384 ‘3 
Milwaukee ........... 22 ae 252 3 218 6 ad -. 4,579 3,70 
Minneapolis .......... 1,524 1,621 1,340 749 890 1,104 619 1,003 8,046 6,599 
New Orleans ........ 208 366 1,459 122 18 53 os 31 . -* 
New York ..... rene 247 836 5 9 11 «s ce 41 4 ‘ 
Se rere 3,950 6,519 2,736 2,195 131 221 66 39 416 34 
PEE 6:9.0'6.0 66.0 0.6 6.0.06 és as 736 438 — Ss ‘ va 48 
Philadelphia ......... 782 1,706 535 159 11 12 57 32 87 
a are 8 14 511 722 17 293 1 1 209 
ee 1,392 2,062 1,132 537 766 . 1,012 he 12 2 
Te 1,727 2,356 1,331 952 214 1,556 8 14 8 
reer 2,168 2,809 1 20 28 ‘ 1 4 
TR ce vec ce cccccccs 2° o° os ee . 
TRETET ary: 68,114 26,356 11,955 5,919 12,001 3,963 17,083 15,574 
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FLOURS 


that give | 
‘more loaves, of beat 
and all just a4 PO 

TEA TABLE 





WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
























GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 





Insures Our Customers of 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Evans Milling Co. 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 







































HIGH PROTEIN 
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Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 








































CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY « MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG +» TORONTO » HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL « MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 34) 














1. False. A bleached cake flour 
should be used. 

2. False. The salt content should 
be based on the total weight of the 
formula. Usually it is figured that 
1 oz salt should be used for each 
10 lbs of dough. 


3. True. It is generally figured 
that 10 lbs sweetened condensed 
skim milk may be replaced by 4 lbs 
sugar, 3 lbs water and 3 lbs milk 
solids (non-fat). 


4. False. It has been found that 
in order to obtain the best results 
the sponge should be a little older 
than for regular white bread. 


5. True. It is a general practice 
to allow the bread to cool enough 
so that the inside of the loaf is 
95° F. or less. When bread is wrapped 
at a higher temperature than that, 
trouble such as mold is apt to de- 
velop. 

6. True. Mixing on high speed is 
very apt to over-develop the dough, 
making it sticky and producing a loaf 
having small volume. 

7. False. It is not necessary to 
heat the sugar and eggs to 110 or 
120° F. It does cause the eggs to 
beat up faster. Some bakers are of 
the opinion that heating sugar and 
eggs will produce greater volume. 
We have found that when the sugar 
and eggs are about 65 to 70° F. it 
will take longer to beat up. The 
volume of the cakes willbe just 
about as good as when heated and 
excellent results wilksbé@ Obtained. 

8. True. In an uncontrolled shop 
this loss may run as high as 2% 
or over. 

9. True. The flavor of the ginger 
snap crumbs blends very nicely with 
the pumpkin filling. 

10. True. By using soda bicarbo- 


nate, the pH of the cakes will be 


on the alkaline side. A better crumb 
color will be produced. When bak- 
ing powder is used in molasses cakes, 
the finished cakes will be on the 
acid side resulting in the crumb hav- 
ing a disagreeable grayish cast to it. 


11. True. The bread should also 
be baked for a longer period of time 
in order to bake out thoroughly. 
Milk sugar, known as lactose, cara- 
melizes at a somewhat lower. tem- 
perature than other sugars in the 
dough. For that reason lower bak- 
ing temperatures are recommended. 


12. False. Dark rye flour has 
greater absorption than either white 
or medium rye flour. It is generally 
figured that dark rye flour will ab- 
sorb about 200% water, medium rye 
flour about 150%, and white rye flour 
about 100%. 


13. True. A distinct improvement 
will be noted. The caramelizing of 
the milk sugar produces a darker 
brown color. 


14. True. Brown sugar is known 
as a soft sugar. The difference in 
creaming volume is undoubtedly due 
to the characteristics of the sugar 
granules. The granules of brown 
sugar are much smaller and less 
sharp than regular granulated sugar. 


15. True. The stronger flour re- 
quires greater development by fer- 
mentation. 


16. False. When beating cream at 
high speed there is a great deal 
of danger to overbeat it and turn 
it into butter. Therefore, slow or 
medium speed is recommended. 


17. True. It will not break down 
as readily and will stand for greater 
abuse. However, care must be tak- 
en that the marshmallow is short; 
otherwise the meringue will be in- 
clined to be tough and tear during 
the cutting of the pies. 


18. False. Soda produces great- 
er spreading and when soda is added 
the cookies will spread more and 
become thinner. Through being thin- 
ner, the sugar in the cookies will 
caramelize faster; thereby produc- 
ing a darker color. 


19. True. It has been experi- 
enced that the wetting of the pans 
decreases to some extent the amount 
of shrinkage of the dough during the 
baking process. 

20. True. A small amount of yeast 
added during the doughing up stage 
will improve the volume slightly. 
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To condition raisins in _ raisin 
bread, mix together 10 lbs hot water 
and 1 to 2 lbs malt. Pour this over 
100 lbs of raisins and mix together. 
Allow to cool before using. 
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“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat. 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Saaneaiaicaae 


W dood sid CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





| CABLE: LAKURON Se TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY: THREES = 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 


X > locality of Moncton were French. In 

CANADA CREAM © STERLING cece 
r dwelling. | From a busy shipbuilding 

centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 

prosperity depends mainly on its railway 

activities and the fact that it is an im- 

G R EAT W t ST portant distributing centre. It is the 

regional headquarters for the Atlantic 

region of the Canadian National Rail- 


B AT T L bE ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 


communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 


M A | T L A N D Montreal and Newfoundland. 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 


its wealth of historical background, and 
H U Xe) N a natural phenomenon, The ‘Bore’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 


UNIFORM relty-Vahe amcieyW:a-W.\ bua) River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 














White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

GLOBE MILLING Co. Canadian ‘Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
WATERTOWN, WIS. “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” (itn bitten. “Camene ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 







Cable Address ke SNe ALL. . 
“HASTINGS” a CABLE CODES 
Montreal ny USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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World Peace Key 


(Continued from page 68) 


to food, for this is the key to world 
economic recovery and political sta- 
bility. 

Actually, during the past year and 
a half our food policies have pro- 
voked widespread public criticism in 
many countries. Put yourself in the 
position of the United Kingdom, for 
example, our ally who carried at 
least its share of the brunt of the 
war, and imagine how you would feel 
if you had constantly to tighten your 
belt while your comrade in arms was 
establishing a new_record in eating. 
The food situation in Britain is much 
worse now than at any time during 
the war. Their meat, and other food 
products except fresh fish are less 
varied, and probably of lower qual- 
ity than during the war. Above all, 
they have had to introduce bread ra- 
tioning—for the first time in British 
history. But what do they see when 
they look across the Atlantic?—and 
Britain, as well as other European 
countries, is now getting much more 
news about the United States than 
ever before. They see that even on 
an average basis, we are eating 15% 
more food than before the war while 
the improvement in quality has been 
even greater. 

France, Italy, Greece—the situa- 
tion is the same. Food is basic every- 
where. You see, the trouble is that 
almost everyone has to eat. Even a 
well-fed population may kick the 
government out of office but a hun- 
gry people is likely to do even more. 
They may take up guns. In Italy, 
political stability and law and order 
hang on the scales on which the 
meager bread rations are weighed 
out. 

These countries are facing much 
more than just food difficulties. All 
consumer goods are in short supply, 
and industries are operating at a 
fraction of their prewar levels. Peo- 
ple are ill clad and cold; homes and 
streets are poorly lighted; transporta- 
tion is inadequate and often irregu- 
lar. It is impossible to convey to 
those of us who have not experi- 
enced it, the paralyzingly depressing 
effects of perpetual cold and damp- 
ness. Nothing is so destructive of 
health and morale. Yet the people 
of Europe are facing another cold, 
bleak winter. In France, for exam- 
ple, the ration of coal to private 
homes is only 600 lbs for the entire 
winter. 

I know that you have heard much 
of this before, and may be tired of 
it all. Why don’t those countries put 
their own houses in order, many of 
you are, no doubt, thinking? How 
long do they expect us to carry them 
on our backs, anyway? The United 
States cannot support the world. 

These thoughts have troubled all 
of us. But it seems to me that 
there are three good answers. It is 
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true, of course, that we have already 
contributed generously both during 
the war and after. But let us not 
forget that all this help is still very 
small in comparison with the destruc- 
tion which these countries have suf- 
fered. We have been spared the 
bombings and air-raids which have 
destroyed much of the accumulated 
wealth of the old world. Many years 
will be required before European 
countries will be able to restore the 
factories, houses, bridges, transport 
equipment, livestock and soil fertility 
destroyed during the war. 

Secondly, much progress has been 
made—more indeed, than many 
thought likely even a year ago. In- 
dustrial production in France has 
climbed to 80% of prewar from about 
20% on VE-Day; similar progress 
has been made in other directions. 
But the problems left are still im- 
mense. 

Agricultural and food rehabilita- 
tion depends on fertilizers, which are 
inadequate because of the coal short- 
age, because industries are not op- 
erating fully because transport is dis- 
organized. On the other hand, coal 
mining and industrial production are 
retarded because laborers simply do 
not have enough food for a hard 
day’s work. In Germany, coal pro- 
duction fell by about a quarter im- 
mediately after food rations were 
reduced last spring. 

Finally, while we must admit that 
many countries have not succeeded 
in pulling themselves together as 
much as perhaps they should have, 
let us not be in too great a hurry 
to find fault with them. Would we 
have done better under the same 
circumstances? Above all, what is 
the alternative? If we slacken our 
efforts now, much of the ground al- 
ready gained will be lost and we 
may not be able to regain it later. 
An ounce of help not forthcoming 
now, may cost us a ton later—as- 
suming that later will not be too 
late. 

If Europe and the rest of the 
world do not attain political stabil- 
ity and economic recovery, the 
United States cannot isolate itself 
from the consequences. The un- 
happy evidence of the past fully 
justifies the belief that the Ameri- 
can farmer would bear more than a 
full share of the brunt of any eco- 
nomic collapse. 
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CHEYENNE WHEAT SAMPLE 
WINS NEBRASKA CONTEST 


Lincoln, Neb.—A sample of Chey- 
enne winter wheat, testing 63.5 lbs, 
was awarded first place in the annual 
Nebraska Wheat Show held at Alli- 
ance, Neb., recently, J. C. Swinbank, 
field secretary of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Association, announced. 
Harry R. Clark, chief inspector for 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, judged 
the exhibits. The prize winning sam- 
ple was entered by Arthur Weinhold. 

Of the 15 samples in the contest 
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that were given prizes, seven were of 
the Cheyenne variety, three Nebred, 
two Pawnee, two Comanche and one 
Turkey. Grain men and wheat grow- 
ers who saw the entries commented 
on the quality of the wheat as nearly 
all samples tested from 62 to 65 Ibs 
per bushel and had excellent color. 
A special feature of the show, ar- 
ranged by the Alliance Chamber of 
Commerce, was the presentation of 
Miss Guyla Stelle of Minatare, Neb., 
who was chosen Nebraska Wheat 
Queen from among a group of candi- 
dates nominated by civic organiza- 
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tions in seven western Nebraska 
communities. 

The Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association, the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change and other agricultural and 
civic organizations co-operated in ar- 
ranging the annual wheat show. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERS’ CONFERENCE SET 
FOR PORTLAND MAY 6-8 


Portland, Ore.—Program planning 
for the Northwest Bakers Confer- 
ence, set for May 6, 7 and 8 at the 
Multnomah Hotel in Portland, got 
under way at the December meeting 
of the Oregon chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers. 

Roger Williams, secretary of the 
group and in charge of preliminary 
planning for the conference, outlined 
the general plan and introduced pro- 
gram chairmen. 

The first day will be in the hands 
of the Oregon Bakers Club, Ralph 
S. Wittenberg, president. Mr. Wit- 
tenberg in turn announced that 
Gene Crawford, now working full 
time for the Oregon Bakers group, 
would be in charge of the details 
for the wholesalers’ portion of the 
program. 

The engineers’ program for the 
second day of the conference is in 
the hands of Gene Keller and Ben 
Bernhard. The third day is assigned 
to the Oregon Retail Bakers Associ- 
ation, Ted Garbade, president. Chair- 
men in general charge of entertain- 
ment and finance are Art Peterson 
and Fred Kappel, respectively. 

Mr. Williams emphasized the in- 
tention of the chairmen to keep ex- 
penses down, warning that costs 
would necessarily be higher in all 
categories than for prewar confer- 
ences, and called upon all members 
to lend a hand in the planning. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ACQUIRES AMMONIA PLANT 

New York, N. Y.—The Mathieson 
Alkali Works has been awarded the 
government ammonia plant at Lake 
Charles, La., it was confirmed here 
by George W. Dolan, president, in 
announcing the signing of a contract 
with the War Assets Administration. 
The agreement embodies a long term 
lease with an option to purchase. 
The plant has been in stand-by con- 
dition since the fall of 1945 and will 
require about four months before it 
can be put in operation, 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
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Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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For many years of fine 


performance, 


SUPER-FLOUR 


has earned the trust of 
many bakers by con- 
stant attention to good 
baking quality and un- 


varying uniformity. 
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RESERVATION, 


we can tell you that CHIEF 
JO is the flour you need 
for better baking wherever 
High Protein Content is of 
prime importance. 

The “Chief” is a natural 
leader, and—because of his 
great strength—the popular 
choice for hearth breads and 
other products demanding 


MM a high gluten mix. 
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Give CHIEF JO a trial in 
your shop, and you'll soon 
be among that growing tribe 
of satisfied users! 
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WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL co 





CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” . 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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ture Co.,” he dictated rapidly, “Gen- 
tlemen: Rationing or no rationing, 
how long do you think I can run my 
office with only one chair?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“I was a fool when I married you.” 
“I guess you were, but I was su 
infatuated at the time that I didn’t 


notice it.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

“Yes, Sarah,” said the old batch- 
elor, “Now that you’re going to mar- 
ry me, things are going to be differ- 
ent.- Do you know I’ve been cooking 
my own breakfast for 19 years?” 

“Poor, poor man,” exclaimed Sarah, 
“you must have been awfully hungry 
before you got it done.” 


irra) 





ahs teint 





A man returning home in the ear- 
ly hours saw a notice on a factory 
door. It read: “Please ring the bell 


for the caretaker.” e¢¢ 

He gave the bell a terrific pull, Voter: “I wouldn’t give my vote 
nearly dragging it from its socket. to you if you were St. Peter himself.” 
Shortly a sleepy face appeared. Candidate: “If I were St. Peter, 

“Are you the caretaker?” asked you couldn’t vote for me. You 
the man. wouldn’t be in my precinct.” 

“Yes,” came the reply, “what do 
you want?” ¢¢ ¢ 

Leaning. . 


“T just want to know why the 


dickens you can’t ring the bell your- “4 Pat on the back develops 


self.” character... 
¢$¢?¢ If administered young enough. . . 
: : Often enough... 
“I wonder how many girls will be And 
made unhappy when I marry?” low 
j _ many do you expect to mar- enough. 
r ses ¢$¢ ¢ 
i “My boy friend has two faults.” 
A gangster rushed into a saloon “You and who else?” 
shooting right and left, yelling, ‘All 
you dirty skunks get outa here!” *? ¢ 
The customers fled in a hail of bul- First Traveler: I see you have your 


lets—all except an Englishman, who rm in a sling. Broken?” 
stood at the bar calmly finishing his Second Traveler: Yes, sir. 








drink. First: Accident? 

“Well,” snapped the gangster, wav- Second: No. I tried to pat myself 
ing his smoking gun. on the back. 

“Well,” remarked the Englishman, First: What in the world for? 
“there certainly were a lot of them, Second: For minding my own busi- 
weren’t there?” ness. 

¢$¢ ¢ 


The new warden of the prison was 
finding it difficult to get a telephone Br and Tr ouble? 
call through to a friend on the out- 
side. Exasperated, he shouted to the Maybe we can help you. For half 
operator: a century The Northwestern Miller 


“My dear young lady, do you know has maintained a list of flour trade- 


who I am?” marks used in the United States and 
“No,” came the sweet reply, “but Canada. The file is available for the 
I know where you are.” use of readers of this journal. Ask 


™ oo ¢ cards for you. 
is secretary was just comforta- ‘ 
bly ensconced in his lap when the The Northwestern Piller 
boss looked up and saw his wife en- _ 118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
tering the office. “Mile High Furni- 
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us—we'll gladly thumb through the THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL - 
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- ALL CODES USED 
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Canary Corn Meal 
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If you broke your watch, you wouldn’t take it to 
the man who made the dial—you’d take it to a jeweler 
who’s familiar with the whole art of watch making 
and repairing. 

Like the jeweler, N-A’s Flour Milling Service 
brings to your flour treatment problems, not just a 
product or group of products, but a complete service 
in flour maturing, bleaching and enriching backed 
by years of experience in the science of flour process- 


ing—a service that can—in collaboration with your 





own technicians and consultants—give you a perfectly 
balanced maturing, bleaching and enriching program 
for your particular needs. 

Your. N-A Representative will be glad to tell you 
more about N-A’s Flour Milling Service: Agene— 
Beta Chlora— Novadelox—N-Richment-A and the 
N-A Flour Laboratory—to help 
solve your maturing, bleaching, 


and enriching problems. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR <a 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


= for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
= for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


= for uniform enrichment 














| SEE THEY'RE 
DRAWING A NEW P= ; YES—-A NEW 


DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS eS DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME QUALITY! 








